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DR PHILL?OTTS AND MR LANE ON THE CORONATION OATH. 


Apart from all question of Politics, 
and especially of what are called Party 
Politics, all men who have kept their 
eyes open in the light of the Reforma- 
tion, and enjoy and value the blessing 
of the Protestant Faith,—that is, true, 
pure, and incorrupt Christianity,— 
must regard with aversion all senti- 
ments, opinions, and acts, the tendency 
of which, however remote, seems to be 
encouragement and protection to Po- 
pery. With indignation and hatred far 
stronger than their fear, and swallow- 
ing up their fear, must they regard 

measures and all men employed as 
instruments, either in ignorance, in- 
difference, or wickedness, to restore 
the reign of religious—that is, of in- 
tellectual and moral—‘ Chaos and old 
night.” They desire to see the hu- 
man mind unclouded by superstition, 
from base apprehensions of the 
ivine government of the world—un- 
subjected to the tyranny of priestcraft 
that bows down the soul, even in the 
exercise of its highest feelings and 
faculties—liberated from most perni- 
cious practical opinions, under whose 
influence none of the affections and 
relations of social and domestic life 
can exist in their natural strength and 
sanctity. In one word, they desire 
that man should live in and by know- 
ledge, human and divine. They see 
him so living, under many deplorable 


and inevitable drawbacks on his feli- 


city, in Britain, where Reason and 
Faith know each its own province; and 
XXIV. . 


Von 





where, owing, far above all other 
causes, to the direct influence of our 
Reformed Religion, of its learned and 
enlightened and laborious ministers 
and servants, and of the sacred insti« 
tutions formed and endowed to uphold 
and foster its spirit, which they have 
nobly and gloriously done, the People 
have been saved on the one hand from 
or that enchains, and from 
Atheism, (we use the word in its 
largest sense,) that lets loose human 
nature to its own ruin and destruction. 
This we owe to the Reformed Protest- 
ant Church. 

It is the duty, therefore, of every 
Christian, living in the open days 
light of the true Faith, to take heed 
that it shall not be again darkened. 
How it was darkened of old we know 
—chiefly by the devices of ignorant, 
crafty, sinful, and most selfish men, 
who saw that the very majesty and 
mystery of the Most High might be 
made subservient to their wicked de« 
signs upon the liberty of man’s ¢con« 
science, till, by a perpetual appeal to’ 
natural feelings, miserably perverted 
by the superstition in which their 
growth had been overshadowed, Tem- 
poral Power took, it may be said, the 
very place of Eternal—the voice of 
the Vatican was terrible to all ears, 
as that of old thundering from Sinai 
—the curse of the creature felt to be 
the curse of the Creator, anda worm 
crawling in slime to the grave—the 
Governor of the oe ! 
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But that day, we areangrily and con- 
temptuously ordered to know, is gone 
by, never to return. And by whom 
are such orders on our belief issued ? 
For the most part, by men who dis- 
believe the Christian miracles as mere 
fables—and sneer and scoff at the 
notion of what is called Revealed Reli- 
gion being anything else than perhaps 
at present a useful, and at all times a 
very powerful state engine. We take 
them, not perhaps at their own words, 
* for they will eat in their words, on 
being solemnly challenged in high 
places ; and they will talk -hollowly 
of respect—of reverence for religion, 
and the ministers of religion ; yea, even 
for the church ! But we take them on 
the general tenor of their talk at all 
times, and in all places, when and 
where they are not tongue-tied and 
curbed by the presence of their supe- 
riors—the tenor of their writings, 
when it chances they can write—of 
their measures—and the men—infi- 
dels all—whom they patronise and ap- 
prove, and, above all, the tenor of their 
own public and private life. It is thus 
visible toall who have any perspicacity 
to discern, or any courage to declare 
the truth, that such men long for the 
time, in whose not distant advent they 
most undevoutly believe, when the 
Bible shall be no more the Book of 
the Nations. 

From such miserable men —and 
miserable men they must be—what- 
ever may be the measure, great or 
small, of their much vaunted and ex- 

rated abilities and acquirements— 
that has received a Christian 
education, would not scorn himself, 
were he to stoop to receive any kind of 
instruction whatever concerning the 
probable destinies of the human race 
—whether Popery—perhaps the most 
fatal of all superstitions—because the 
best thing becomes in corruption the 
worst—be on the rise or the fall, the de- 
cay, or the decline? Blind in their in- 
fidelity, still, like seers, they will keep 
looking forwards into time—and back- 
wards into time—from the has-been 
prophesying the will-be,—perplexed 
neither by the past nor the future,—on 


the petty Pisgah of their present, and 
most monstrous Moses’s indeed are 
they, eyeing a promised land, in which 
human beings will be left free to the 
glory of their own inventions, and no 
such sight to be seen as a church, 
abbey, minster, cathedral! all convert- 
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ed into manufactories ! Where the al- 
tar stood, now a steam-engine—and 
for the pealing anthem choral to the 
organ’s deep diapason, the clanking 
and creaking of machinery turnin 
ten thousand spindles, all usefully at 
work on the busy Sabbath-day! 

Such philosophers as these—and 
they are all philosophers—and with 
only a chance exception here and 
there—can lecture you on the long 
winds, in a discourse most suitable to 
the subject—and show you how by a 
difficult algebraical process you may 
make discoveries in numbers, almost 
as brilliant as that one is a third of 
three, discoveries nearly unattainable, 
they maintain, by any ordinary arith. 
metical process—such philosophers as 
these, assure you that in this age, 
which they, and the like of them, 
have enlightened, there is no danger 
to be apprehended from Popish, or 
any other superstitions. All over the 
world there is, or soon will be, an end 
of the power of the priests. What, 
they demand, have the Established 
Protestant Churches to fear? If found. 
ed on the Rock of ages, they will stand 
fast for ever—if illumined by reason 
and revelation, they will seen 
through the night from afar—if they 
who minister in them do their duty, 
they will be honoured ;—and after 
plenty more vulgar trash of the same 
sort, all delivered, or rather drivelled, 
in the same sneer, with curled uppers 
lip and nostril, as if the supercilious 
and ignorant blockheads were smell« 
ing at a rotten egg, they demand of 
you again, why you have any fears 
about the Church ? 

Our answer is, that we have no fear 
—not the slightest fear in the world, 
that fools will ultimately prevail over 
wise men—that is, Folly over Wis« 
dom—yet, nevertheless, we do not 
suffer fools to open their mouths 
with ey. If, on the one hand, 
they will keep bawling, we, on the 
other hand, must keep gagging ; if, on 
the one hand, they will keep resisting, 
we must, on the other hand, keep kick- 
ing; and in the midst of all these 
proceedings of theirs and ours, can 
they seriously ask with their eyes, why 
we are so afraid of them? Afraid! It 
is an odd way of showing your fear of 
an individual person or opinion, by 
kicking the extremities of both. In 
like manner, with Vice as with Folly. 
We are ‘fiot afraid that Vice will tri- 
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umph over Virtue. But, hating, and 
loathing, and scorning, and despising 
it, we scourge it back into its hole in 
the wall, whenever we see its protru- 
ded snout. So, neither are we afraid 
of the fate of Christianity among hosts, 
in every nation, of Deists or Atheists 
—generally cousins-german. But 
when Deists and Atheists dare to 
scoff and sneer insidiously at the 
Christian religion, which, merely be- 
cause it is part and parcel of the law 
of the land, they do not openly in- 
sult ; and from hatred to it, seize every 
- opportunity of openly insulting its 

ministers, = ys y such as are most 
pre-eminently distinguished by their 
zeal and their learning—and then ask 
us, why we are afraid of the Church, 
we tell the insolent ninnies, that no 
fear of the Church is shown in clutch« 
ing hold, with a somewhat savage face, 
of a few of its enemies, and knocking 
their numskulls even against the 
porch. Everything good and great is 
given into our own holy keeping by 
God—his laws shall never be over- 
thrown—but we see, feel, and know, 
that every day and every hour they 
are violated. Not then to preserve the 
laws, which are eternal, but to pre- 
serve in men’s souls the sanctity with 
which the laws ought to be regard- 
ed, which is often too transitory, is 
it the duty of all men, who have power 
and a, to expose falsehood, 
flog folly, chastise crime, and, on the 
brazen forehead of audacious Vice, to 
brand the letters “ infamous,” that 
whenever he shows front, he may be 
known by the scars. Now, no false- 
hood, no folly, no crime, no vice, 
which it is in the power of a man to 
utter, exhibit, perpetrate, or indulge, 
can be so hurtful to the soul of society 
as hatred and hostility to the Christian 
Religion. 

We speak now to persons calling 
themselves Protestants—not to Pa- 
pists. If they are what they call 
themselves, they must abhor Popery, 
and pray that its reign may be con- 
stantly contracted, till it finally cease. 
It is not ps now and then, in 
some public vehicle or other, such as 
a fine flaming speech, or a coarse 
flameless book, to allow and lament 
the evils that haunt, like so many de- 
mons, the darkness of that benighted 
Creed, while in all their measures, in 
all their active conduct, they show, 
under a thin disguise indeed, or un« 
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der no disguise at all, we shall not 
say, an equal indifference to all:creeds, 
but an inveterate hostility to the Pro« 
testant. For who so weak as to be~: 
lieve it ible that the same man 
can, with all his heart and all his 
mind, and all his soul, love and ho- 
nour the Gospel, and at the same 
time hate or despise the Protestant 
Church ? Is he a Dissenter ? Then he 
loves and honours his own Church, 
and we love and honour him for so 
doing ; for his belief, though different 
from ours, originates in an enlighten- 
ed and liberated conscience. He is 
Protestant from the abuses and cor« 
ruptions of Christianity, but the others. 
are Protestants from Christianity it- 
self ; and did they dare to profess their 
full faith—and they hope that the time 
when they may do so is not very far off 
—they would say—of all creeds claim- 
ing to be of revealed religion—let us 
break their bonds asunder, and cast 
their cords from us. For do they not 
set themselves either openly or co- 
vertly against all Christianizing ‘of 
heathen lentnontl do they not ridi- 
cule the progress of the pure light of 
Christianity among the corrupted and 
dark—and while they make a loud 
outcry in favour of the march of in« 
tellect and of mind, do they not, with 
a shocking inconsistency that shows 
the hollowness of their hearts, preach 
liberty of religion to all men—that is, 
liberty to remain for ever in the dark- 
ness of idolatry, and to deliver up all 
that is holiest and most sacred in li« 
berty into the hands of others—the 
Bible, which alone can raise up a na<« 
tion, when lying open throughout its 
leaves before evéry eye of all ranks, 
all the while being hidden beneath the 
mantle of the priests ? 

Such persons as these how] for what 
is called Catholic Emancipation, in 
hatred of the Church of England, 
which is the great bulwark of Christ- 
ianity. Strip it of all dignity—all 
wealth—all power—and then the Bi- 
ble, they believe, will become like any 
other book in a library—be read in the 
same spirit as the history of any other 
real oralleged transactions,—nay , read, 
they hope, as a most wonderful and 
instructive history of fiction and sue 
perstition ! ; 

That a very great number of those 
who clamour about the Catholic 
claims belong to this class, you ma 

know by Jistening to a languid speec 
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in the House of Peers from my Lord 
ing, or a lively one in the House of 
from my Jack Straw. His Lord- 
i against Parsons and Bi- 
as en- 
3 butit 


-will to, and nearly equal 


wledge of, the Church Esta- 
lishment. _ Yet the effect produced, 


guffaw. Both are alike earnest and 
anxious for unbridled liberty of reli- 
gion—as indeed they both are, though 
we hope, on different theoretical and 
ical grounds, against all protec- 
tion to corn. In all political clubs, 
intermediate between the House of 
Peers and the House of Pots, such 
characters are to be heard haranguing 
in pretty — the es tone a 
temper, every day and every night ; 
and as the House of Rate genee 
sits later than the House of Peers, the 
tion being put from the woolsack, 
ic Emancipation has been, many 
a midnight, after a stormy debate— 
the clerk and the grave-digger consti- 
tuting the minority—and the school- 
master declining to hold up his hand— 
carried by acclamation. 

Others, again, there are who are to- 
tally and entirely indifferent about the 
whole matter. They go to church, 
and.seeing, perhaps, a good fat, stout, 
jolly, rosy-taced , in a roomy 

strong-built pulpit, preaching 
away in perfect security, within the 
four thick walls of a building, with a 
roof covered on the outside with lead, 
and in the inside with rafters, and sup- 
ported on prodigious pillars running 
all the way round and round,—th 
no more think of danger to the Churc 
Establishment than danger to the Solar 
— They look up to the ceiling of 
parish church on the Sundays, and 
to the ceiling of the universal sky on 
week days, without ever dreaming 
about what it is that supports either 
the one or the other—and as it is the 
the times to be 


y acquiesce in 


Catholic Emancipation, hoping that 


tieither the Pope nor the devil is so bad 
as has been represented, and that both 
will contrive to do their duty, even 
after the removal -of all restrictions 
— seven woe of the finest peo. 

eon earth, without any danger ei« 
ther to Church or State. 

Then there are hundreds of thoue 
sands, we are sick and sorry to say it, 
of silly people of some slight educa- 
tion, but no talents, who, incapable 
of forming an opinion, or indeed even 
of collecting data on which one might 
be formed, on any subject of the least 
doubt or difficulty, deliver themselves 
up,—one following the other, or all 
leaping and bounding over cone ano~ 
ther’s heads, like so many sheep dog- 
driven into a pen,—into the charge of 
the great big blustering leading Whig 
of the place, who, with the assistance 
of a few yelping Radical curs, turns 
the flock, like that woolly people, into 
the hurdles of Liberalism, which, af. 
ter all, is a very wet, miry, uncom. 
fortable, and by no means roomy in- 
closure, and all dotted over with clo 
ven feet. There are they all crowded 
together, rams, wedders, ewes, and 
lambs, staring at you or at one ano-~ 
ther with unmeaning faces, and ever 
and anon bleating baa—baa—baa— 
maa—maa—maa! This absurd noise 
forms, forsooth, part of the voice of 
the people crying aloud for Catholic 
Emancipation ! 

In a class very superior to these are 
to be found, no doubt, many able and 
conscientious men, who, true mem- 
bers of the Protestant Church, have 
convinced themselves, either that little 
or no danger could attend or arise 
out of the granting the Catholic 
claims, or that it is better even to run 
some risk of danger, or of evil at 
least, than, by withholding the boon 
so long silently desired, or loudly de~ 
manded, to keep in operation what they 
conceive to be the chief, or one of the 
chief causes, of the unhappy condition 
of the Irish people. Many of these 
most respectable persons are decidedly 
of = that the Catholic claims 
should be granted, and many of them 
have only a leaning, more or less 
strong, to that side of the question. 
But all of them agree in this, that 
some plan of securities must be de« 
vised—and they ali allow that there 
are great difficulties to be encountered 
in the settlement of the kind and sort 
of those securities. With such oppo- 
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nents it is pleasant to argue ; for their 
} as we think, errone- 


ous, is formed on due reflection, on 
knowledge, and in conscience. 


Last.of all, might be mentioned a 
list of great and illustrious names, 
friends and champions of Catholic 
Emancipation—some of whom, per- 
haps, would not stickle for securities— 
are no security-m to use a 
rather imprudent expression of Mr 
Canning, when in a state of irritation 
with himself and others—of whom 
some are or were, we verily believe, 
true friends to the Protestant Church, 
and some are or were, we verily be- 
lieve, to say the least of them, no 
friends to it at all, or, what is worse, 
false ones, and too indifferent alto- 
gether, too philosophical, too liberal, 
too much citizens of the world, on 
the subject of religion, natural or re- 
vealed. But far the greater number, 
and the most illustrious of the former, 
have always looked to securities, am- 
pler or more limited, firmer or more 
uncertain, v or better defined ; 
most of the latter, of course, have 
spoken sneeringly or slightingly of se- 
curities,—we know not if any have 
strenuously them, or insisted 
that to demand them was useless and 
unjust. Absolute, total, unqualified, 
unrestricted emancipation, without 
salvo or security, seems to be demand- 
ed only by the most rabid of the Ca- 
tholic leaders themselves, or the most 
idiotic of the priest-ridden, or the re- 
volutionary radicals ——_ to be 
Protestants, but, in practical mat- 
ters of morality or religion, men of no 
creed at all, that is, in one single strong 
‘word—aA theists ! 

Such is our classification, hastily 
and rudely sketched, of the heads of 
Catholic Emancipators ; and they have 
been, are, and will be, opposed by 
three-fourths at least of the people of 
Britain—including far more than that 
proportion of the most virtuous, the 
most learned, the most enlightened, 
and the most illustrious. Let but the 
Church of England and of Scotland, 
and the Protestant Dissenters of the 
better and higher order, be. true to 
themselves, and no breach will be bat- 
tered even by all the light and heavy 
artillery of this liberal age, in. the 
great bulwark—the fortress of our na- 
tional well-being, a. Protestant State, 


of which the very Citadel is a Protest- 
ant.Church. sa 
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The very Citadel. For, let know- 
spread wide over the whole 
land, let the discoveries of all sciences 
be multipli 
the people think, and feel, an 
themselves in the power of liberty, so 
hut as in the hall, and the 
may have familiarity page Agee 
with emotions of mind that are the 
highest enjo t of the prince in his 
palace, let the fairest visions be: real- 
ized of the most enthusiastic and ima- 
ginative philanthropist ee of 
the amelioration, the perfectibility, 
the perfection of the race, and still 
the Protestant. faith, the Reformed 
Christian religion, that is, the Christ- 
ian religion restored to its original pu- 
rity, as it breathes and burns in the 
New Testament, will be found com- 
mensurate with all the capacities and 
powers of the human soul,—and will 
still be the “ bright consummate 
flower,” in the weestiien-tiis forehead 
of — a But let. the 
spirit of Christianity be polluted: or 

verted as, in the salighens of y 
it has ever been among the 
of the people, or let its light be dark- 
ened by a veil of idolatrous ceremo- 
nies, or shut up in the shrines of su« 
perstition,—and then, as human rea- 
son and human knowledge and human 
science advance, and, we say, let them 
advance for ever and ever, and: may 
no barrier be raised to obstruct their 
progress, Christianity will, in its per- 
version or obscuration, appear what it 
then indeed really will be, a mockery 
and a delusion, its priests will deserve 
to fall, and they will fall, with all their 
towers and temples, and the bare, 
naked, and denuded earth will again 
Jook up in blank destitution of reli- 
gion, and the holy forms and shadows 
and symbols of religion, to the discon- 
solate skies. 

Religion men will have, as long as 
the earth groans with the griefs of 
us transitory creatures. It is, indeed, 
at all times tending towards, bor« 
dering upon, Superstition. For the 
passions, in their disorder, drive men 
sometimes to seek, and sometimes to 
shun, God and his vicegerent Con 
science ;. and to. soothe or propitiate 
those powers divine, God and the 
God-given, they bow down even be~ 
fore unhallowed altars, and fly. for 
refuge to unsanctified shrines, in fear, 
or hope,-or despair, blind to the only 
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ight, deaf to the only sound, that can 
Therefore so frequent and so 


fell is Superstition. But, as long as 
Gap Mts a -chen-ins he bakin, 28 
tion 


as all eyes can read, and thou- 
of eloquent tongues are dedica- 
we expound, its pages, napen, in 
piness, scares away Supersti- 
» 0) all her train of shadowy 
toms, and thus, indeed, and not 
by mere fleets and armies, is a Nation 
be A great. 
© revolutions will ever, earth- 
quake-like, rend and rock the struc- 
tures of — life - their oo 
again, as long as Christianity endures 
in purity and in truth. Relizion shall 
be the strength of the nations—when 
Reason and Faith kneel together in all 
her temples. But in all nations lying 
under 7 se ro of Chris« 
tianity, there will, at uent periods, 
be great political a ge 
‘will be alternations of Superstition and 
of Atheism—building up and pulling 
down—pouring out of blood like wa- 
ter, and all in vain—intervals between 
.of sullen servitude or fierce license— 
for where — “y is not, iy sister 
Liberty “ wi ar ;” and Religion 
there never will be, permanent and 
steadfast, while there are men, afraid of 
Reason to guard the gates of all her 
temples, and to minister at all her al- 
tars. 


lon 
ted 
her 


Take, then, we say, any number 
of well-educated men indiscriminate- 
ly from the population of Britain, 
unconnected, as far as they can be 
so, with political parties—with all 

ir main opinions unswayed, as far 
as they can be so, by political pre- 
dilections— following the dictates of 
their reason and their conscience—and 
meditating on the essential interests 
of this our Protestant State, and we 
firmly believe, that a great majority 
of them indeed, while they may la- 
ment the necessity of it, on account 
of the many thousands of enlightened 
Catholics, whose faith is far better 
than that of their priests, and, just in 
proportion as it is better, makes an 

roximation to Protestantism, will 

ide for the exclusion of all 8 
of that religion from the privi to 
which they are seeking to be admitted. 
So far from being of a persecuting 
spirit, it is the spirit of persecution 
which they desire to keep down; so 
far from being bigoted, they desire 
that the worst of bigotry shall be shut 


EJuly; 
out from our councils ; sc far from 
being illiberal, and haters of the tight, 
and, if we must use language that 
now degenerated into slang, of the 
“‘ march of intellect,” they desire that 
light shall overflow the land, and that 
the triumphs of intellect shall be li- 
mited only by the extent of the human 
faculties, cultivated to the utmost, and 
applied to all the most useful and most 
noble objects of human pursuit and 
ambition. 

Within these few years, the self- 
dubbed champions of Truth, Know- 
ledge, and Liberty, have become more 
and more audacious in their abuse of 
every mun who stands forth to defend 
the rights, the privileges, and the 
principles of the Church of England, 
and declares her to be an integral part 
of the Constitution of this Protestant 
State. If they did themselves vene- 
rate that Church, they would speak of 
her in a very different style of lan 
guage, and also of those men who, 
whatever be the real merits of this 
ang question, are certainly among 

er most distinguished ornaments. 
We cannot think it natural to wear a 
perpetual sneer on the lip—to drop 
perpetual rancour from tongue and 
pen, on all occasions when we hear the 
nameof theobject of ourinward respect 
and admiration. Neither is it natural, 
in such cases, to be for ever qualifyin 
our praises; “ to hint a fault, an 
hesitate dislike,” during the progress 
of a panegyric. The real feeling in 
the mind of the eulogist often shews 
itself in an apparently very insignifi- 
cant word, which somewhat sneak- 
ingly gives the lie to a man’s whole 
discourse—for one single syllable of 
se betrays the dissembler, 
and converts what was beginning te 
be felt as fulsome flattery into silly 
satire, both alike beneath considerate 
contempt. Far better to speak boldly 
out—and to utter their real sentiments 
in abuse of the Church and church- 
men, like the Examiner, and the 
other filthy fools and knaves of the 
lowest ra ea school ; .but to “‘ pale 
ter with us in a double sense,” at the 
very time they are holding up their 
heads, and pluming themselves on 
their attachment to the religious es 
tablishments of their country, is a 
sort of insult which a sensible man, 
even of the most meek and Christian 
tempér, cannot often, without losing 
a little of it, stand from hypocritical 
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blockheads ;—a wolf in sheep’s clo- 
thing being all very well, but an a 
in old woman’s clothing in e 
and if we must have maundering, let 
it at least be free from malignity. 
We have now been alluding, and 
perhaps at rather unn length, 
Socsliiin svar elasanes af the'niioks 
but if their cant be as disgusting 
as may be, the cant of clever men 
in another rank and station is much 
more odious. There, for example, is 
Mr Henry Brougham, a man of great 
talents and acquirements. His friends 
hoist him up on their shoulders a 
yard and a half towards the skies, as 
the most powerful prose-writer of the 
We shall grant, for the tithe 
of a moment, that he is so, and that 
Edmund Burke, as a political author, 
is far inferior to Henry Brougham. 
He is made to take his stand on the 
political articles in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. If none of these be of his com- 
position, then he not only is not the 
test prose-writer of the age, but 
e is no prose-writer at all ; for his se« 
parate pamphlets have not been better 
than those of William Huskisson, who 
does not stand, as far as we have heard, 
at the head of our literature. If many 
of the most powerful of them be his 
composition, and we shall not attri- 
bute anything weak and washy to his 
pen, then he has shewn himself a 
most insolent insulter of the Church 
of England, and of many, most of her 
illustrious living sons. His vitupera- 
tion has been foul-mouthed indeed, 
coarse, and vulgar, and certainly either 
most ignorant or most unprincipled— 
in meaning and in manner disgraceful, 
or rather impossible in a high-minded 
English gentleman, not more when li- 
belling his Church than his King. Yet, 
on some public occasions—ay, before 
all England—al] the world—has Mr 
Brougham, when suited some oe 
porary purpose to do so, pronoun 
flamin oneiesian on the character of 
the self-same Church and the self-same 
sons of that Church, as the impregnable 
arog and — vy os a of 
religion. H e then her speed 
overthrow, or her everlasting wend 
tion? Desires he to see bestial hoofs 
‘ kicking down her altars, or her altars, 
for ever sacred, under the shadow of 
angelic wings? 
ut the divines of the Church of 
= have never been faint-hearted 
in the presence of the enemy ; at all 
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times they have beén ready to buckle. 
on their armour ; their weapons are well: 
tempered, and they know to wield. 
them well, both in defence and assault. 
There are men among them now, not 
to be cowed in controversy, like: the 
mannikins whom ‘the dread of. Mr 
Brougham’s sarcasm makes mum as 80 
many mice when a grimalkin is in the 
room. The silence of the scholar’s 
study is not disturbed by the senseless 
cry of—hear! hear! hear! at every, 
new blast of bombast and rodomon- 
tade, nor by shouts of laughter—im- 
mense laughter—at wit that hasevapos 
rated in the process of printing, or b 
humour as > as the ink. His w 

on paper are as the words of a common 
man—often of a very common man 
indeed—his logic is quite chap-fallen 
now——his arguments, when left to 
stand on their own legs, are found to 
be of the halt and the lame—and per- 
orations that would have left the 
learned gentleman on his breech, in 
cheers from the whole House, conti< 
nuing for several minutes, are peru: 

in a succession of small, uneasy, un 
comfortable yawns, subsiding into 
sleep. Alas, for the fame—the glory 
of Oratory — Rhetoric — Eloquence ! 
What would have been a most magnifi« 
cent speech, and able for four—five—> 
six—or seven hours, 


“ The applause of listening senates to 
command,” 


as an article in the Edinburgh Review, 
is sometimes felt to be scarcely worth 
ten guineas a-sheet. 

though, then, Mr Brougham is a 
dangerous antagonist, especially to 
those who, from constitutional timie 
dity or retired habits, are out of all 
measure annoyed with being held 
alternately in mock eulogy and 
satire, in sudden vicissitudes of hot 
and cold, wet and dry weather, blown 
from the “highest heaven of his in- 
vention,” in presence of a full House ; 
still there seems no necessity for fall- 
ing down in a fainting or hysterical 
fit, on the first frown of his formidable 
visage. There are several instances 
of his face having been survived ; of 
people having stood unscathed by his 
thunder ; the electric fluid, attracted 
by the ethereal spear in the hand of a 
champion of the Truth, having de- 
scended it, as if it had been a conduct- 
ing-rod, and with fear of change per- 
plexing moles. Dr Phillpotts, for ex- 
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tua of the Blue 


itively and bona 

goo flesh and blood, 

day, must be in- 

- ectly 

i properties of animal poi~ 
The truth is, that the bite of 


sovereign virtue growing 
ost every garden, and loving no 
so well as a crevice in some old 


which, applied to the wound, 
tle lip extract the venom, as Queen 
did from the wound of her 
Lord the King. Dr Phillpotts, there- 
frequently bitten, is still 
Rector S pe, and Dean of 
3; nor, mark our words, will 
great Boa Constrictor himself bite 
him out of a bishoprick. To speak 
plainly, he is in talents Mr Brougham’s 
equal—his temper, though warm—and 
a cold temper is an atmosphere in 
which noble thoughts cannot breathe, 
nor noble feelings burn—is always 
under the control of a manly mind and 
tlemanly manners, which is more 
can be always truly said of the 
entleman on the opposite side of the 
‘ouse. He is one of the best scholars 
in England, ceoqether worthy to be 
named along with Wrangham and Cop- 
» and Blomfield ; and hence, 
o clear, —— — style, is 
superior in to t Mr 
Stougham, who, by the by, has kept 
perpetually waxing more and more 
tic ever since the Thesis tas sent es 
Rector to the little red-gowned radicals 
| ep °c of G 4 w Col- 
so that now ‘tis impossible to read 
a page of him either in speech or arti- 
cle, without being tempted to exclaim, 
*¢ The Schoolmaster is abroad !” 
» By his talents, attainments, and 
station, Dr Phillpotts is entitled to 
ope before the people of England on 
affairs affecting the well-being of 
Speten, sod teary wach yootigioes 
» & ways wit igious 
effect both on friends and foes. He is 
‘one of the most eminent men of his 
day, and one of the most influential. 


(July, 
On his first appearance in the field, a 
run of course was made at him by all 
the strength of the party. Thus have 
we seen at “ the foot-ball play,” in 
Ettriek Forest, one single strong agile 
shepherd touch the globe with his toe, 

after having upset in the heather 
or on the greensward some half-dozen 
players who had tried to trip him 
up, away he goes with the leaping 
leather, that, in a succession of airy 
and rainbow curves, keeps seeking the 
sky, till, amidst the acclamations of 
thousands seated on the hills, he makes; 
it = beyond the goal. 

is “‘ Letter to an English Layman 
on the Coronation Oath,” is one of his: 
most powerful productions. He has 
taken a most comprehensive view of 
the whole subject—one of mighty mo- 
ment indeed at thé present juncture— 
and has brought to the discussion great 
stores of historical knowledge, which 
never on any one single occasion has 
he employed with the view of display« 
ing his learning ; for he is as familiar: 
with all our best constitutional autho. 
rities as a Quidnunc with the news- 
papers, and has evidently had more 
difficulty in selecting than in collect- 
ing his materials. Along with his 
letter, we have read Mr Lane’s most: 
excellent Treatise on the Coronation 
Oath. They reflect strong light on 
each other ; and we shall endeavour to 
exhibit, frequently in the form of an 
abstract or abridgement, nor yet scru- 
pling to use their very words where 
that is necessary, some of their most 
im — reasonings and + peor = 
- Dr Phillpotts begins with speaki 
of the Church of England as aa 
tial part of the British Constitution. 
Those who have inquired into the his- 
tory of the British Constitution, will 
testify to the close connexion of civil 
and religious polity which has ever 
subsisted in it. 

“ From the very earliest period, the mo- 
narchy of England has always presented 
itself, as a government which — its 
subjects in the full dignity of their real 
nature,—as religious creatures—as beings, 
whose interests are not limited to this tran- 
sitory scene, but reach onwards to an infi- 
nitely higher and more enduring state. 
Accordingly, instead of making religion 
the handmaid of civil policy, instead of 
adopting and endowing it, merely as an 
useful auxiliary to secure the submission 
of subjects, and give a new sanction to the 
authority of rulers, the English Lawgiver 
has always regarded religion as having, 

3 
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by right, & paramount and dignity’ 
in’ the great: scheme of national polity. 
Hence it is, that the Gospel is reverently’ 
acknowl -to: be. part. of the. common 
law of the land. ; Hence, too, :it is, that as 
the Gospel supposes all Christians to be 
members of the Church of Christ, and that 
Church to be a society under the govern- 
ment of certain rulers appointed by God 
himself to their high office,—the law of 
Engin, from the ‘first conversion of this 

to the faith of Christ, not only has 
always recognised the State of England, 
inasmuch’ as it is a Christian State, to be 
also the particular Church of England ; 
but it has, by consequence, regarded the 
Governors of the Church as an essential 
part of this Christian State. Whatever 
may have been the practice of other coun- 
tries, and whatever may have been the lan- 
guage of private individuals even here, 
both the language, and the practice, of our 
law have been uniform and constant on 


this particular.” 


To endow the Spirituality with tem- 


poral dignities, was no essential part 
of the duty of the Christian legisla- 
ture; but in England, from the earliest 
times, ‘‘ the King’s most noble proge- 
nitors, and the antecessors of the no- 
bles of the realm, have sufficiently en- 
dowed the said Church both with ho- 
nouts and.possessions.” The clergy, 
being ‘‘ one of the great states of the 
realm,” have always been called to bear 
a distinguished part in the great coun 
cil of the nation. In all the accounts 
which remain to us of the Mysel Sy- 
noth, the great assembly, or, as it was 
called at other times, Wittenagemote, 
the assembly of the wise men of the 
realm, the Bishops are mentioned 
among its chief members. Ina, King 
of West Saxons 702—Egbert, who 
united the Heptarchy into one king- 
dom—Canute, on thedeath of Edmond 
Ironside—Edward the Confessor—all, 
in convening the Great Council of the 
Realm, or on other equal occasions, 
thus recognised the Spirituality ; and 
Dr, Phillpotts rightly remarks, that 
they had thus their seat in the Parlia- 
ment, or Great Council of the Realm, 
not by reason of the tenure of their 
temporal possessions, (for hitherto 
their lands were held by them in frank- 
almoigne,) but simply and merely as 
spiritual lords. The charters, too, of 
‘our early sovereigns are as precise in 
promising protection to the rights of 
the Church, as in assuring those of 
the temporality ; and as their charters 
ised the rights of the Church, 
Vor. XXIV. 
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‘oe 
Senge to hie poseane-kaairjy ab ee 
ongs to his present inquiry, did: the 
oathis which ‘were taken by them: at. 
their Coronation. ‘Henry II., Richard 
I., Henry TIE., all‘swore to and 
protect the Church and its ministers/ 
But without seeking ‘to ascertain the 
exact expressions in which every one} 
in succession, of our early Princes, 
swore to the maintenance and protees 
tion of the Church’s rights, Dr Phill 
potts gives the fixed and regular fornr 
in which all the Kings of England, 
from Edward II. to Henry VIII. in= 
elusive, pledged their faith to the 
Church and a of England. Whe- 
ther by any and by what actions Henry 
VIII. violated his oath, is not a ques- 

tion, our author boldly says, in whi 
the honour of the Reformed Church 
of England is at all involved. And 
certainly, no fault is to be found with 
the statutes by which he cut off the 
usurpations of the Pope. Lord Coke, 
too, has triumphantly proved, and so 
have many others, that Henry’s asser- 
tion of his right to Ecclesiastical Su< 
premacy was most properly and “ 
a resumption of the ancient, legal 
any. oy right of the English Crown. 
On the death of Henry VIII. it 7 
pears from the council-book, cited by’ 
Burnet, not only that many of the 
ceremonies of the Coronation were 
altered, in order to accommodate them 
to the change of laws, but also that 
there was some small amendment of 
the Coronation Oath. In that amend= 
ed form it was taken by Edward VIi 
Mary, having been crowned accord= 
ing to the ancient ceremonial, used 
the ancient form of the Coronation 
Oath, which (with one alteration in 
troduced into it under James I.) ap 
pears to have been observed “at 
coronation of every succeeding sove-. 
reign, James II. included. The pre« 
sent Coronation Oath is in terms pres 
scribed by 1 William and Mary, c. 6. 
In that form it still continues to be 
taken, and therefore it includes the 
full meaning expressly put upon it by 
the act of Union, 5th Anne, c. 8; and 
the sovereign must understand him 
self, and be understood by others, to 
swear that “ he will, to the utmost of 
his power, maintain and preserve, in- 
violably, within the inate of Eng- 
land and Ireland, the Protestant re 
Sormed religion, established by law, and 
the settlement of the Church of Eng- 
land ; and the es worship, dise 
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compliance with. ancient custom, and 
designed, in conjunction with various 
other ceremonies and observances, 
merely to heighten the solemnity of a 
—- Here Mr Lane.is excel« 


wad “ AS a formal investiture of the Crown 
Not necessary to establish the title of the 
successor (0 it, no political importance it 
is itfiagined can attach to any patt of a 
which may be altogether dis- 
pensed with. ‘The Oath may indeed throw 
religious character around the moral ob- 
> prec rina govern rightly,. incidental. to 
taking of the kingly office; but the 
terms. of it are thought to be no more wor- 
thy of notice in the discussion of any con- 
stitutional question, than any of the Par 
ticulars of the 
»--.. _ { Pomp and feast— 
“~~ * — and antique pageantry” 


@f the splendid ceremonial of which it 


a part. . 

__.** We see how little in matters that most 
Vitaly concern them, men in general ex- 
either the grounds or the conse- 
quences of their opinions. We need not 


be surprised at the existence of a 
notion, which testifies much ignorance to 
be it, of what it becomes every man 


lis under the British Constitution to 
know. _ The Roman Catholic question in- 
yelves unhappily many points, Thich more 
ly force sty ete upon the atten- 

tion, and. peat passions of men; which 
touch the 5 Springs of hu- 

conduct avg Sagres Hence it has not 

Been ‘sufficiently considéeed under what 
ireumstances the present Coronation Oath 
gered by whom it was framed ; by 
what .suthority it ‘was instituted; how 
deeply connected 'is its history with that 
of the: liberties of England; with events 
the most interestidg to us; the most re- 
= that the page of history pre- 


, we oe / pao treats the Coronation 
proceedings of th recat ad ibi 
ve of the ution exhibit 
an tae’ hilly un wlio, ye 
* e 
Tis ef op a be 
tu 
thom devolved the care of ititerests the 
aost. important with which. we.can con- 
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 cipline,, and _ t thereof, as ceive. accountable to be 
tela, ee ciners . Searalfoin see tiolons eek eae 
poet. sible for ws to quote. a at to consider—nay, 
successive ditt 
forms of the Coronation Oath ; but Barly and late, debating to and fro? 
, > eneid “o wise * then = a matter beneath the notice of statesmen at 
of it--and that too any time—the composition of an idle form } 
I i Y He affirms that, in that awful hour, upon 
it isa the due employmient of which rested the 
in some remote age, used in immediate safety of the State, and its se. 


curity in after-times against the d 
from which.it had just been anealiele 
they who repeatedly declared that their 
whole thoughts. were bent, and their whole 
proceedings designed to secure the Reli« 
gion and Liberties of their country—so 
belied their professions, so trifled with 
their sacred charge, as for the first time 
to. employ the Legislative Power in the 
establishment of what is of no political 
importance—an oath which mearis no more 
than the oaths in use before it was esta. 
blished, and above all, which has nothing 
to do with the consideration of matters, 
that the lawgivers who framed it declared 
to be to them objects of the greatest solici, 
tude! Can any. rational person think it 
probable that this is a correct. view of the 
matter ? It must surely bear upon its face 
demonstrative evidence of its falsity and 
absurdity to every mind, which long-in- 
dulged prejudice, and the misrepresenta- 
tions of faction, have not rend * proof 
and bulwark against sense !’ ” 


Mr Lane’s object, in his Treatise, 
is to suggest a mode of interpreting 
the Coronation Oath, which seems to 
be the only one consistent with the 
principles laid down for the investi- 
gation of truth in similar cases } and 
to demonstrate by reference to indis. 
putable authorities, (many of them 
; the same, of ‘course, as those referred 
‘to by Dr Phillpotts, who speaks with 
high praise of Mr Lane's Treatise, 
although he had not seen it till after 
the printing of great part of his own 
Letter,) the nature and extent of the 
obligation which it imposes upon the 
sovereign. This object he effects, by 
establishing the following positions: 
First, That tle intention of the Le- 
gislature, in establishing the Corona- 
tion Oath ‘at the Revo ution, is the 
criterion by which we are to judge of 
the nature oad extent of that obli nee 
tion. Secondly, That it a Bs rar 
the public declarations of the Sonat 
branches of the Legislature at that 
time, that one principal object they 
had in view im all their 
was to seoure the country in future 
from the danger of having the Esta- 
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blished “ on undermined or over- 
WPhirdly, : Phat the Léegistature; by its 
‘sets and’ ‘in’ carrying ‘that 
object into effe imtoo 
nently, established the principle, that 
it is mae mit preservation of 
the Constitution in Church and State, 
that the government of this country 
be inthe hands of Protestants exclu- 
sively ; and, fourthly, ‘That the Co- 
ronation Oath was at the same time 
ree oe and ee ~ et 
prin as a means of binding the 
sas fs maintain, in the exercise 
of all his political functions, the same 
principle of government. 
.’ We shall not attempt to follow this 
learned and judicious writer through 
all his reasonings and statements, but 
ask at once, with him, what were the 
intentions of the Legislature in esta- 
blishing the Coronation Oath ? Why, 
was not security against Popery the 
especial object 'of ‘the Revolution ? It 
is observed by Dr Phillpotts, that one 
of ‘the favourite © xes Of this 
liberal age has been, that the miscon- 
duct of James, which led to the Re- 
volition, was cased merely by his 
impatience of all as - royal 
prerogative, not properly his religion ; 
that his religion was pd mete than an 
instrument’ em “him in aid 
of his ‘designs against the civil liber- 
ties of his subjects—not the dominant 
inciple—which made it at orice his 
ty und his to —— on all 
their liberties, both civil and religious. 
Bat the illustrious actors in that great 
emergence, ‘uniformly in all their pro- 
, testified their dread and ab- 
horrence of the religion of James. ‘It 
was Popery, no less than Slavery, that 
was the object of their jealous and 
ao hostility. In‘all the records 
the Revolution, this sentiment is 
expressed over and over again, with 
ceasing earnestness and anxiety, 
*that there is an intimate union be- 
tween the Protestant religion and the 
eivil freedom of this country, and that 
upon this union rae ee vital ‘in- 
terests'of the State. @& know, says 
Mr'Lane, that all men of the slightest 
litieal consideration, of differerit 
partie in polities end religion, joined 
the transactions of the Revolution. 
che ‘Tegalsiatovar Inegs;sor of" die 
e ‘Legi vat > or 
different branches of itc-t0 the public 
declarations of ‘the political associa- 
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tions of the time, or of the les 
seslnnit weet Ss ces erate 
we find Sirviertde om oe 
except, of course; 
Bie ehiereute or James) were united: 
What) are’ the words of the famous 
§* association,” signed at first at Exeter 
hss ana Sa 
on the landin ce ange, 
end afeetwartle byidanend ait 
of note? That’ they would * never 
depart from it, until their’ religion; 
their laws, and their libertids, were'so 
far secured to them in a free Parlia- 
ment, that they should be in no dais 
ger of falling again under P ‘or 
Slavery.” They ‘therefore 
the Prince of Orange, arglng tite 
ea of calling together a Free Par4 


ment—* us thé best means ee | 
to such an establishment, or that‘th 
religion, laws, and liberties; might nos 
bein rie being again'subverted:”* 
In accord with these views} m 
of the Lords ‘Spiritual and ral, 
and ‘the Lord Mayor ‘and ‘A r 
of London, having met in conferenve; 
stated, in their first declaration, that 
they would assist in obtaining such # 
Parliament, wherein their laws’ and 
liberties, and properties, might be'ses 
cured, and the’Church of England ‘ttt 
particular, with a due liberty to Pros 
testant Dissenters ;’ and, in. general; 
that the Protestant religion and imtés 
rest over the whole world might: be 
supported and ercouraged’;” and this 
was followed’ by an address ‘to ‘the 
same éffect from the city of Londow. 
And what was the’ first measure’ of the 
Convention Patliament;” after ‘i 
resolved that James had violated his 
contract with his le, and had ab 
dicated thé throne? ‘ The memorable 
Declaration of Rights, of which the 
whole preamble ey the convies 
tion of the framers of it, that there is 
an in ble connexion between the 
national or Protestant’ religion,’ and 
national liberty.. ‘Whereas the late 
King James the Second,’ by the assist- 
ance of divers evil councillors, j 
and ministers, employed by him, ‘did 
endeavour to subvert atid extirpate 
the Protestant religion, and the laws 
and liberties of ‘thie ‘kingdom;” ‘and 
more to’ the same effect. "From a coms 
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Catholic 
pensing with laws was the most dan- 
gerous, as the exercise of such a power 
would, of course, at once render the 
monarch absolutely despotic. Odious 
as‘such a power, however employed, 
must be to a free people, it was ren- 
dered still more so in this case, (as 
De Lolme has observed,) by being 
made the instrument of the subver~ 
sion.of the Protestant religion. Of the 
famous ‘‘ Declaration” of the Prince of 
Orange, when he embarked on his glo- 
rious enterprise, it is surely unneces- 
sary now to say more, than that it con- 
tains these words, ‘‘ we have nothing 
before our eyes, in this our underta- 
king, but the preservation of the Pro- 
testant religion.” ‘‘ That the Protes- 
tant religion, and the peace, honour, 
and happiness of these nations may be 
established upon lasting foundations.” 
This Declaration was, as Dr Phillpotts 
forcibly expresses it, “‘ the hinge on 
which the subsequent great transac- 
tions were made to turn ; “the princi- 
ples and ends proclaimed in it were 
to as the guiding rule, the 
chart, and compass, by which the 
vessel of the state was steered in safety, 
through its perilous and obstructed 
course.” And immediately on the ap- 
pearance, and in express approbation 
of the principles contained in it, more 
than one public declaration was made, 
as we have seen, as well by the most 
distinguished individuals, as by nu- 
merous bodies of Englishmen. Passing 
over the proceedings in the first Par- 
liament, we come to the ceremony of 
the Coronation Oath—the House of 
Commons attending on the next day 
to congratulate their Majesties on the 
eccasion, when the Speaker in his 
— said, “ —_ what completes 
our happiness, is the experience we 
have of your Majesty’s continual care 
to maintain the Protestant religion ; so 
that we can no longer apprehend any 
danger of being deprived of that ines- 
timable blessing either by secret prac- 
tices or by open violence.” ‘‘ Here 
then,” says Dr Phillpotts, “ we have 
an express acknowledgment, that the 
mnaintenance of the Protestant religion 
was the first object of the Statesmen 
of. that day; and connecting this ac- 
knowledgment with the occasion on 
which’ it was made, and the plain 


allusion to the oath their Majesties had. 
hoth taken, we cannot doubt that:the - 


(July, 
intention of the Legislature which 
imposed that oath was thereby to bind 
the energies of the realm, by the 
strongest ties of religion and cons 
science, to the perpetual maintenance 
of the Protestant Church of England.” 
Mr Lane enters into a concise, but 
learned statement of the reasons on 
which he rightly holds, that in the 
transactions of the Revolution are 
found ample grounds upon which the 
legislature of that day may be vindi- 
cated from the imputation of having 
been guided, with respect to the ex. 
clusion of the Roman Catholics from 
power, by a narrow and vindictive 
policy : an imputation which (to serve 
a present purpose) has been openly, 
and also by implication, cast upon it 
by those who, on this occasion, as 
Burke said of other worthies, ‘‘ desire 
to be thought to understand the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution of 1688 better 
than those by whom it was brought 
about,” though, on other occasions; 
they are in the habit of appealing, in 
support of their own notions, to the 
provisions of that legislature, as mas 
nifesting the highest degree of wis« 
dom, moderation, and foresight. The 
rinciple of excluding Roman Catho- 
ics from the executive and legislative 
departments of the state, did not ori- 
ginate in the exigencies of that period, 
nor were the restrictions upon the. in« 
fluence of their religion designed. to 
have merely a temporary operation. 
The exclusion of Roman Catholics 
from the throne, could then, as now, 
only be justified consistently on one 
principle, namely, that it is incon« 
sistent with the safety of this Protest- 
ant kingdom (to use the language of 
the Bill of Rights) to be governed by 
a Popish Prince, or by any King or 
Queen marrying a Papist. What was 
the language of the address of the 
House of Commons, 20th December. 
1680, to Charles the Second, which Mr 
Lane justly calls prophetic? ‘‘ As thes 
issue of our most deliberate thoughts 
and consultations, that for the Papists 
to have their ho continued, that a 
prince of that religion should succeed 
to the throne of these kingdoms, was 
utterly inconsistent with the preser« 
vation of the Protestant religion, and 
the prosperity, peace, and welfare of 
the Protestant subjects.” And here 
Mr Lane quotes a well-known sen- 
tence—and a most emphatic one it is—. 
employed by Lord Shaftesbury in the 
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debate on-the state of the nation—two 
years before—March 25, 1678, La 7 
nosticating the mischief which w 
ensue from the accession of a Papist 
to the crown, and which did ensue on 
the occurrence of that event which he 
laboured to prevent: ‘“ Popery and 
slavery, like two sisters, go hand in 
hand, and sometimes one goes first, 
sometimes the other ; but wheresoever 
the one enters, the other always fol- 
lowing close at hand!” Hume (a 
philosopher, who, as Mr Lane justly 
remarks, like Shaftesbury, regarded 
religion only as a politician, ) assigns, 
as the result of his observation, “ the 
pyrene ag of recalling the abdi- 
cated family, consist chiefly in their 
religion, which affords no toleration, 
or peace, or security, to any other com 
munion.” 

» ‘Though, however, it were admitted, 
that the Legislature of 1688 only con- 
firmed a principle of government long 
addumedeniehe and nore _—— 
80, they regarded not merely the im« 
mediate dangers to be apprehended 
from: the adherents of the expelled 
family, but the political tendency, in 
a Protestant state, of the principles of 
the Roman Catholic religion, still, 
could nothing farther be adduced, it 
might perhaps be urged, that there is 
not anything to shew that the exclu- 
sion of Roman Catholics from politi- 
cal power was designed to be esta- 
blished as a permanent principle of 
the Constitution. But the maintenance 
of this principle, namely, the exclu< 
sion of Roman Catholics from power, 
was an article of the express contract 
of :1688, and one of the conditions 
upon which the Crown was settled in 
the Protestant, to the exclusion of the 
Roman Catholic, line of succession. 
For the terms of this contract we can 
refer to those legislative enactments 
alone, by which the settlement of the 
Rights was made, — - - of 

ights, as incorporated with the act 
of settling the succession of the Crown, 
and the several acts passed as circum- 
stances required, in corroboration of 
the principle then laid down. The 
Parliament of 1688, by a new Act of 
y, formed. by retaining as 

much of the old oath as exclusively 
affected Roman Catholics, at the same 
time that they extended to the Throne 
the ——_ of exclusion, deliberately 
confirmed the existing laws, disquali- 
fying from the legislation, and otber 
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of influence, all who “ enter~ 
tain scruples” of renouncing obedience 
to the jurisdiction OE 
“a foreign prince, prelate, state, or. 
potentate within this realm.” Byin- 
corporating, in one and the same re= 
solution, these important b enbiorem a f 
affecting the sovereign and the subject, 
they stamped them withthe same au~’ 
thority. Nothing can be better on this’ 
point than the following passage :—. 


“ The strong terms used in the esta~ 
blishment of these provisions with reference’ 
to the permanency of them, afford no ground 
to charge the Legi of 1€88 with en- 
tertaining the absurd design of attempting: 
to give by words an immutability to their: 
institutions, of which, in the nature of: 
things, those institutions were not suscep- 
tible. Their language is to be taken with 
reference to the remarkable circumstances 
under which it was used, and to the sub- 
ject to which it was applied. ‘They well 
knew that they could not, indeed, by the 
employment of the most solemn and em- 
phatic terms, stay the hand of innovation 
in after times. But they could, and they 
did, thereby render the enactments com- 
prised, expressly or by implication, within 
the articles of that compact, fundamentat 
Laws of the Constitution. Future Legis-~ 
lators might adopt a opposed to 
those upon which they acted ; future Sove- 
reigns might reign by another tenure than 
that which they instituted; but it was for 
them to mark in indelible characters upon 
the records of the Revolution, a warning 
which should go down with their institu- 
tions to terity:—that, should any of 
those fundamental laws be abolished, the 
character of the Constitution would be 
changed, and the compact of the Revolution 
be at an end!” ; 

In the Act of Settlement, (after con-' 
firming the law for excluding Papists 
from the Throne,) it is enacted that 
every king and queen who shall succeed 
to the Crown by virtue thereof, “‘ shalb 
have the Coronation Oath administer~ 
ed to him, or her, or them, at their 
respective coronations, according ¢o 
the act for establishing the Coronation: 
Oath, and pao ~ nee subscribe, = 
repeat the declaration (against Popery 
in the Bill of Rights.” Now, in thus 
coupling the Coronation Oath with. 
the deckionsion: against Popery, is it 
possible to doubt that they can intend 
to refer to the same objects, and were: 
designed to have, in one important 


— the same operation, name~ 
y, to render the Crown a barrier 
against the encroachments of Pi ? 
Mr Lane has some acute. » im 








4 
ai note, respecting the: setentn 
against Popery— 


der To) wityersos ni 


ose hére‘occur to the: irendea hat 
muiioet beatae nivyy Ge Be. 


Har eect opens of tht or 


aoe yop a sm ga 


ican 
the Protestant talctee- 
eaivenlienes meinbers of Par- 
ainaiatnphaekan ancten 
opery ; how oes any 
woold temain’ in f that this declara~ 
temain: in force as regards ‘the 

.? ..Would it not then be urged 
with great force, that when this Royal Test 
was to. be taken before the two 
Houses of Parliament, it. was contem- 
that it would be taken iri an assem- 

‘of Protestants only, and that it is not 
‘be endured’ that mien shoitld be sub: 
jected in this liberal age to the pain of ha- 
ving their religion thus stigmatized in their 
? .am annoyance to which'the Le- 

of 1688 obviously never intended 
Catholics to be subjected.- Before 
Miciehadaedentedehore this remain- 
ing barrier,.the ‘ issue of the deliberaté 
Sone ne consultations’ of former Par- 
liaments, and sow cee at the Revolu- 


me 


He 


arenes es 
lady terms,” * as efficacious’ as the tests‘ in 
tse before this ae wees 
would ‘be substituted; and- the’ 
of a Protestant succession be left 
j the: Church of England would have 
been left by the Bill proposed in 1825) to 
the security of the preamble of the Act of 
tliament, in the rae et 
ting security would be 
Now, we ask, is the Coronation 
Oath what Lord Liverpool chose ‘to 
ae anager George the Third 
was not: afraid He had 
Me cetpntmetdes ocbde Guanes 
cleara conscience. We shall not say 


that no King of England could grant 


the Catholic goo Rap eretwenye 
his Coronation Oath.. It is a case! 

conscience. en Spee ‘his con~ 
science, often and seeking: 
to-enlighten it by ’ diesen of 
reason with man, and all prayer to 

God, a King of England should—with 
the holiest reverence of his Coronation: 
Oath—the most awful oath that ever 
fell from the lips of the-Lord’s anoint-. 
ed—-grant the Catholic claims to theit 
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fullest extent, we should feel that.a 
fatal; blow‘ had “been struck at ‘the 
heart. of the: well-being ‘of: Britains« 
but we should feel still that the King 
did right. But this much is‘clear ag 
day, that neither honest and enlights 
éned king, nor honest and enlightened 
subject, can think that‘it is an: easy. 
thing to come te that conclusion«< 
that any little; difficulties. with which 
the! interpretation of the oath 
be susroundéd, can be all brushed 
away like éld cobwebs, by the reck« 
less and unhallowed hands of tempo- 
rizing, say at once pettifogging law-~ 
yers.' King William felt that oath 
* rounding his temples” withmay 
awful ‘weight and had he tum peeat 
with its almost ineffable sanctity, he 
would have y been dismigsed.om 
the heels of the Abdicated, and reduces 
back again into the Prince of Orange. 

Times indeed are different— but 
times. are also the same. The Treé 
of British Liberty--the oak in’ whose 
shadow dethroned monarchs haveslept, 
tilltheir restoration to their thrones; 
in foreign lands—has flung out moré 
gigantic limbs, and its trunk is more 
tower-like. But its sap is the samé—~ 
ahd rough and thick as is its vener= 
able rind, and - enclosed orn ro 
sacred pale ted around it b 
——. Bove who dropt it of old 
an acorn into the soil, that has» sent 
up that Glory to the sun, it may be 

forated and drilled through by 

lish foresters seeking, perhaps, as 
they say, but. to revivify —till 

of poison penetrate to the heart;: 

and in far less time—many, many cen 
turies less—than it took to grow! up 
into the monarch of all the woods, 
will it decay, while weeping Liberty, 
ere she leave the land, will mscribe on 
the stem, 


“« Magni stat nominis umbra.” 


Let no man, then, who has the heart 
and soul of an Englishman, the con< 
science of a Christian, aa to 
himself by. talking of the bigoted pte«. 
judices of King George the Third : 
the subject. .of his own Coronation: 
Oa kt is e for persons 
who break shel! ward, eh t in lettet 
or spirit, on every occasion that suits 
their interest or convenience, to turn 
up their lips: and noses ata king’s' 
Coronation Oath. The creatures havé 


-only:for a monient ‘to imagine thems. 


selves, by: the grace of God, King of: 
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Greet Britain; Franee,:and Ireland; 
with the same character'on a throne, 


that had hitherto dignified an imi- 
tation ‘mahogany arm-chair bought 
cheap at a of the household fur- 


hiture of a retired retailer of brown 
sugar and black tea, neatly wra 
up in ounce-weight paper pyramids ; 
and such a “‘ cutpurse of the Empire,’ 
would have no more scruple in cheat- 
ing his country than his customers. 
But we expect the gentlemen of Eng- 
land to speak in a very different mood 
of the solemn sanction of a great oath. 
Dr Phillpotts has, with well-merited 
and unsparing severity slashed up a 
paltry article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view on this subject—making use, all 
along, not unwarrantably, though we 
wish, it m otherwise, of the 
name,of Mr Jeffrey. . One writer at 
least, name ungiven but not unknown, 
(Mr. Brougham, beyond all doubt, 
although Dr Phillpotts says he has 
been assured on good authority of the 
ater) in that Journal, which, 
ough brought on its marrow-bones 
by the Doctor, still keeps striking in+ 
effectually at its victorious assailant, 
has written—often indeed, before-this 
of the late king, in a style most re+ 
volting and loa e., .Mr_Jeffrey; 
we all know, is not that writer ; but 
we are ether at a_loss to unders 
stand how he could ever have brought 
himself to declare, indignantly too, 
that he is not responsible for any 
statements made by others in the Re-~ 
view of which he is rag He is 
not, we grant, responsible for every 
sentence, word, or syllable ; and on 
subjects of mere literature, or even 
ie hical speculation,—though 
then too, surely a certain consistency 
is.expected, and a certain responsibi-« 
lity incurred,—it would be absurd to 
e him, or any other editor of a 


pitas! jvettal too severely to task — 


‘or sentiments and opinions, to which 
he might give his.“ imprimatur,” 
ithout stamping upon them the au- 
ity of his own approbation. But 

42, @ most momentous and mighty 
question of national politics, invol~ 
ing the character. conscience of 
his king, and the best, nay a// the ins 
terests of his country, how can an 
eminent and distinguished person like 
Mr have-the folly to declare; 
that he, the editor, stands aloof from 
his contributors, and that, in fact, 
were they to be guilty of high trea~ 
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not only “« his withers soekc heen! 
ee *. but: his. body: 
tated ? Such declaration is utterly: 
reconcilable with his: manly charace 
ter—it is absolute infatuation—and 
covers himself, as editor of his journal, 
with deep, dark, and ineffaceable dis« 
grace. As the head of the Whig party 
in Scotland, the. only man — 
genius among them, he not only. is 
answerable for ‘all. such articles, but 
he ought either to rejoice in them 
when in print, or suitably to di 
of them in manuscript.. He is 
no physical necessity—-we shall‘ not 
profane. the term moral—of editing 
either high or' petty treason—inso-« 
lent insults on ‘his dead king’s capa 
city and conscience—inhuman insults 
on that disorder in his reason with 
which it pleased God. to visit him; 
though, perhaps, the visitation was one 
of mercy on his old age. Mr Jeffrey. 
cannot a such things with abso~« 
lute indifference, still less can he, like 
others, chuckle over them in the same 
savage glee in which they were scrib- 
bled by “ certainly the First Man in 
the House.” . Neither is it credible 
that he can have overlooked them ; 
and therefore he must stand the brunt 
of Dr Phillpotts’s fire, which is kept 
up with great steadiness, quickness,. 
and ision, till the fort in which 
the editor has taken up a position is re< 
duced to ashes, the — made pri« 
soner, after narrowly escaping death; 
and the garrison marched out without 
the honours of war. 
The kipg, in one of his letters to 
Mr Pitt, had said that he considered 
the Coronation Oath asa religious 
ligation on him to maintain the fun» 
damental maxims of the Constitution, 
namely, that the Church of England; 
being the established one, those who 
hold employments in the State must 
be moe mec of it, and ently 
obliged, not only to take oaths againist 
Popery, but to receive the Holy Com- 
munion. bly to the rites of thie 
Church of England. He adds, tha 
is opinion. was not. formed on thé 
gy aon, bye ea tr be 
r forty years. Reviewer, 
says Dr Phi . “with the folly; 
pe meer ry ee nee oes Thersites, is 
pleased to charge his Majesty, iff vé 
plain terms, for ——— ‘these po 
timents, with the alternative either of 
dotage or falsehood. “It is quite im« 
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possible,” says he, ‘ that one having 
all his faculties about him could write 
this, with the regard to truth which the 
late-King has been so much praised 
for.” Nothing, truly, can be more dis< 
gusting ing than that—a traitorous sneer. 
ut Dr Phillpotts goes on to expose the 
ignorance of the Reviewer, who 
Ee ead, “To say nothing of the 
Forty Indemnity Bills, which he had 
made acts, how came he to the 
Trish actsof 1778 and 1793, which took 
Off infinitely more restrictions from the 
Catholics than they left behind !” The 
Reviewer also says, in reference to 
the late King’s having consulted the 
late Lord Kenyon, as in a case of con- 
seience, respecting the Coronation- 
Oath, “ we much question the fairness, 
if not the constitutionality, of secretly 
consulting a Chief-Justice and an At~ 
torney-General, instead of a Cabinet- 
Minister, upon the policy to be pursued 
in @ question of state.” Now, is 
it not “ quite refreshing” to behold 
here the infliction of the bastinado ? 


‘¢ Mr Jeffrey knows quite well, what is 
the nature of an Indemnity Act, and he 
has. probably looked into one of those of 
w he is speaking. He must know, 
therefore, that there is nothing whatever in 
such an Act at variance with the princi- 
= which his Majesty professed ; at, 80 

from it, a Bill of Indemnity mer 
on the v inciple of recognising the 
binding dhamncter — af the Law which. has 
been violated, though it excuse the viola- 
tion, in consideration of the special circum. 
stances of the occasion. As far, therefore, 
as the Indemnity Acts are concerned, it is 
uite plain, that Mr Jeffrey has made this 
dadecoat charge absolutely without a par- 
ticle of ground on which to sustain it. 

*¢ But he speaks further of the Irish 
Acts of 1778 and 1793, saying that His 
Majesty could not with truth, if he were in 
his senses, assert that he had the. view he 
professes of his Coronation Oath, when he 
assented to them. Did Mr Jeffrey ever 
look into these Statutes ? The first of them, 
1 am bound in charity to believe, that he 
never so much as saw. For if he had seen 
it he could not have had the effrontery to 

to adduce it in derogation of his Ma- 
jesty’s honour. Tht Act enables Papists, 
on taking certain ——- to — the rights 
property on the same footing as their 
taut fellow-subjects. What is there 

in this at variance with his Majesty’s prin- 
ciple, of maintaining it as a fi tal 
maxith of the Constitution, that those who 
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hold employments in the State must be 
members of the Established Church ? 

‘¢ There remains the statute of 1793. And 
what are the provisions of that Act? Why, 
that Roman Catholics may hold ‘all of. 
fices civil and military,’ except those which 
are properly, and according to all reason. 
able construction, ‘* employments in the 
State ;’ from these they are, by that very 
statute, expressly excluded. ‘ 

s* Let my readers now look back to the 
insolent charge brought by Mr Jeffrey 
against this prince, who, beyond all who 
ever sat before him on the British throne, 
deserved and acquired the glorious title of 
a Patriot King, and then let them assign to 
his calumniator that measure of indigna- 
tion which their own feelings will dictate. 

* But Mr Jeffrey is not satisfied with 
reviling the late King; he must also give 
us his notion of what is the duty of all 
kings, in the very delicate matter of in- 
forming their own conscience, in a case in 
which their own conscience alone is respon- 
sible; and the result is, that the soverei 
must, in fact, have no conscience at 
He must consider himself as degraded from 
the rank of a moral and accountable crea- 
ture, and must submit to be directed in all 
his sentiments, even of religious duty, by 
his cabinet for the time being. This is 
really the sum and substance of Mr Jef- 
frey’s opinion, though he has thought fit 
to express it in the following very peculiar 
terms :—‘ We much question the fairness, 
if not the constitutionality, of secretly'con- 
sulting a chief justice, and an attorney- 
general, instead of a cabinet minister, upon 
the policy to be pursued in a great question 
of State.’ .Mr Jeffrey is no fool; he knows 
as well as any man, that the point on which 
the King consulted Lord Kenyon, was no- 
thing like what he has thought proper here 
to state it. He knows, that his Majesty 
did not, on this occasion, consult his chief 
justice on any matter of State at all, but 
on a previous question, which, whatever 
may be Mr Jeftrey’s sentiments upon it, 
appeared to George III., and, thank God, 
appears to George 1V., infinitely more im- 
portant to him than any matter of State 
whatever. His previous question was, whe- 
ther, if a measure which had been, in fact, 
rejected by his cabinet at that particular 
time,* should ever hereafter be proposed to 
him, he, the King, was not so bound by 
his Coronation Oath, that he must give his 
decided negative to it ? This, I say, was 
the point on which Lord Kenyon was con- 
sulted ; it was a point of conscience ; and 
on it the King, with perfect ‘ fairness,’ and 
perfect ‘ constitutionality,’ might have cone 
sulted any person whatsoever,—Mr Jeffrey, 
if he had pleased. If it were not so, what 





* It was not revived 





during the next six years. 
. 


























a puppet would the King of England be ! 
what a slave, amidst the su liber. 
ty of his free-born subjects! a slave in the 
tenderest and most momentous of all con. 
cerns! Literally, his very soul would not 
be his own, but would be held at the arbi- 
trary will of the minister of the day. 

- © But suppose the question were, what 
Mr Jeffrey states it to be, a question of 
State policy, is he so ignorant of the Bri- 
tish Constitution as to assert, or does he 
think the rest of the world so ignorant of 
it as to believe, that it is unfair or uncon- 
stitutional for the King of England to con- 
sult the chief justice of England, and to 
demand from him a written opinion (thus 
making him formally responsible for his 
opinion) on a question of State intimately 
connected with constitutional law,—that 
chief justice being a peer of the realm, 
(and, as such, called by his very patent to 
advise his Majesty in the arduous concerns 
of the realm,) and one of his sworn privy- 
councillors ? ‘ Yes,’ says Mr Jeffrey, ‘ un- 
less the same chief justice, peer, and privy- 
councillor, be also a cabinet minister.’ I 
will not condescend to answer such an 
assertion, but will send him who makes it, 
if he is honest in making it, to learn better 
what the Constitution of England is, be- 
fore he presumes thus to read lectures on it 
to his sovereign. Meanwhile, it can hardly 
be necessary to remind him, that somewhat 
more than twenty years ago, it was a mat- 
ter of grave discussion in both Houses of 
Parliament, whether it was consistent with 
the spirit of the Constitution, however it 
might be justified by the letter, for the 
chief justice to be a member of the Cabinet 
at all. In the course of that discussion, 
which was handled (among others) by men 
to whom it would not be derogatory to Mr 
Jeffrey, and his whole fraternity of Re- 
viewers, to look up with some deference 
and —in the course of that discus. 
sion, I repeat, never once was anything so 

terous asserted, or even imagined, as 
this newly-discovered maxim, (which, how- 
ever, if true, would have been conclusive 
of the whole question,) that a chief justice 
may not be consulted by his sovereign at 
all, unless he be first made a cabinet-mi- 
nister. What was the language of Mr 
Fox on that occasion? ‘I have always 
held, and still hold, that a Cabinet Council 
is unknown to our law ;’*—and, in order 
that Mr Jeffrey may not ride off on the 
distinction suggested by the word Law, I 
will add another dictum of the same states- 
man :—‘ In point of fact, there is nothing 
in our ConsTITUTION which ises 
any such institution as a Cabinet Council.’ 
But Mr Fox’s language went still further, 
and was still more conclusive in settling 
the present point. ‘* Where no personal 
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objections are,,or can stated, one must 
cebeetene songs Sin, Mp sinet s % 


wi 
that a class of officers, who are admitted tu 
be perfectly rp wed to the Privy Council, 
should not. be allowed to discharge the du- 
ties of a Privy Councillor, should, in fact, 
be excluded from the performance of duties, 
which, on their admission to the Privy 
Council, they are sworn to perform. ’ 
** Tn truth, if any Cabinet should dare to 
exercise the right, which Mr Jeffrey claims 
for them,—that of excluding from the 
royal closet any peer of the r who has 
demanded an audience of his sovereign, 
much more who has been required by the 
sovereign to advise him,—they would in- 
cur the guilt for which (inter alia) the two 
Spencers, in Edward II.’s time, were im- 
peached and banished the kingdom, viz. # 
—‘ That they, by their evil covin, would 
not suffer the great men of the realm, the 
king’s good counsellors, to speak with the 
king, or to come near him; but only in 
the presence of the said Hugh the father, 
and Hugh the son, or one of them, and at 
their will, and according to such things as 
pleased them.’ + ’ 
‘* So much for this very shallow person’s 
knowledge of the Constitution: so much 
for his qualifications to set up as * School- 
master with his Primer’ for the instruction 
of kings.” 


“** Dead for a dueat !” 

The Reviewer had said that Dr 
Phillpotts (alluding to the King’s cor- 
respondence with Mr Pitt, edited by 
him) had selected a period, when the 
late King’s reason was clouded, “ for 
trying his intellects in conflict with 
those of Mr Pitt.” Here, too, the Re- 
wre is utterly and justly demolish 


“ Mr Jeffrey, here, too, knows that there 
is not the smallest shadow of reason for 
the assertion he has found it convenient to 
make ; he knows, that there was, in this 
case, no ‘ trying of intellects in conflict’ 
one with another ; for he knows, that the 
parties were speaking to two very different 
points ; that Mr Pitt addressed to his Ma- 
jesty a statement (a most able and most 
exquisitely written statement) of his views 
of the expediency of conceding to the Ro- 
man Catholics a full and equal share of 
all the powers of the state, (under certain 
most important conditions, of which I shall 
have more to say hereafter,) while his Ma. 
jesty, in answer, expressly waves all dis- 
cussion of Mr Pitt’s question, and tells 
him at once, that he is precluded from en- 
tering into it by higher considerations than 
the highest reasons of State expediency 
which can be devised.” ’ 








. * XIV Debates, vol. vi. p. “09. 
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Of the language in which the Re- 


viewer had his indecent 
sneers, Dr Phillpotts says, “ his ob- 
servations on San sities. re made 
language respecting the ity of the 
late King’s intellects with which I 
certainly shall not disgust the readers 
of these pages.” Nor shall we. 

The Reviewer asserted, that “ the 
oath plainly applies to the King in his 
executive capacity, not as a branch of 
the legislature ; it forbids him either 
to hang men without judgment, or to 
attack the Church illegally ; or to take 
from religion its /awful sanction, or 
to take from the Church its lawful 
rights.” This is, indeed, most misera- 
ble nail potimas aguen sete Dr Phill- 

in thinking that it has a mean 

« To attack the Church illegally, 
the Doctor observes, in this land of 
law and justice, would be beyond the 
enterprise of the hardiest reformer. 
The true.mode of attacking it, must 
be to attack it by the law itself; and 
as in these days of triumphant libe- 
rality, there is nothing liberal which 
a sanguine reformer may not hope to 
carry through at least one House of 
Parliament, he has here abundant en- 
couragement to attempt to sap the 
main buttress of the Established 
Church, the King’s Coronation Oath. 


Ifhis Majesty could be but poe, 
that this oath does not y prevent 
him from assenting to any bill pre- 


sented to him by Parliament, however 
hostile to the interests or the exist- 
ence of the Church, what might not 
ae for in the long run, from 

itly practising (what must some- 
times occur) on ‘‘ the fears of the 
brave, and the follies of the wise ?” 
But we must extract, unbroken, the 
admirable reply to all this insidious 
nonsense. 


* Now, in the first place, in what chap- 
ter of the Constitution, in what page of 
the Cornmon or Statute Law of the Realm, 
has Mr Jeffrey discovered this two-fold 
royal person—an executive and a legisla- 
tive ? The word person I use advisedly ; 
for it is plain that Mr Jeffrey treats the 
most important faculty of the soul, that of 
conscience, as quite distinct in the legisla. 
tive from the executive. ‘ J swear,’ says 
the King, ‘ that J will, to the utmost of 
my power, maintain,’ &c.—But Mr Jef. 
frey tells his Majesty, that it is only the 
executive King, not the tive, that 
has taken this oath !—After this exquisite 
specimen of ingenuity, his present Majesty 
may, I fear, be tempted to adopt ‘ the 
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wie dictum,’ as Mr Jeffrey calls it, 
of his royal Father, * I hate all metaphy, 
sics,—above all, Scotch metaphysics.’ 

“ But Mr Jeffrey is not without an ar. 
gument in support of his distinction (when 
was there a metaphysician without an ar. 


gument for anything ?) ‘ The first pro. 
mise of the Oath rides over the whole.’ 
This first promise is as follows—‘ I so. 
lemnly promise and swear, that I will go. 
vern the people of the kingdom of Eng. 
land, &c. according to the Statutes in Pare 
liament agreed on, and the laws and cus- 
toms of the same.’ 

“ ¢ Now,” says Mr Jeffrey, * it is quite 
ge that this can affect the King only in 

is executive capacity—the second promise 
does the same (‘* I will, to my power, 
cause law and justice in mercy to be exe- 
cuted in all my judgments.”’ ’) Therefore 
the third must do so likewise ! Such is the 
logic of this aistinguished orator, critic, 
and metaphysician. 

“ But without pressing the absurdity 
further, I will undertake to show, first, 
that even the first of these promises affects 
the King as legislator, no less than ‘ in 
his executive capacity.’ Secondly, that 
whether it does so or not, nothing but ut- 
ter ignorance, or the grossest disingenu- 
ousness, could have induced Mr Jeffrey 
to hazard such an assertion respecting the 
third promise of the oath, that which 
binds the King to maintain the Establish- 
ed Church. 

‘ First, of the first. Till Mr Jeffrey 
shall be able to persuade the world, that 
to * govern a people does not include the 
notion of making laws for them,’ he will, 
I apprehend, find few persons disposed to 
agree with him in the view he takes even 
of his strongest position. True, the King 
is to govern the people of this kingdom 
* according to the Statutes in Parliament 
agreed on,’—and if the sentence ended 
here, there might be some small pretence 
for MrJ.’s construction of the first promise, 
—but, unfortunately, there are some other 
words behind, ‘ and the laws and customs 
of the same,’ i, e. kingdom of England. 

‘* Taking these last words into the ac- 
count, and viewing the whole passage with 
due consideration of the nature of the ob- 
ligation, and the time, purpose, and de- 
sign, of imposing it, it is plain that the 
King is bound thereby to refuse to concur 
in making laws, contrary to the existing 
constitution, and the fundamental laws of 
the land. That there are * fundamental 
laws,’ if not above the power, yet beyond 
the moral competence, of the whole legis- 
lature to rescind them, what Englishman 
will hesitate to affirm ? what Prince, who 
has read the Bill of Rights, will refuse 
to acknowledge ? None of the illustrious 
House of Brunswick, I am well assured ; 
and if the two Houses of Parliament should 
be so reckless of their duty, as to present 
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a Bill for the Royal Assent, conferring on 
the Sovereign an universal and permanent 


dispensing power, enabling him to tax his 
subjects 4 rene their consent, or any 
other atrocious violation of the principles 
of the English Constitution, the King 
would be the first to tell them, that by his 
Coronation Oath, by swearing to ‘ govern 
according : ." laws ow Cee of oo 
ki ” he is com ‘or ever to with- 
hold his ‘assent to oa a Bill. Will Mr 
Jeffrey be bold enough to affirm the con- 
? If he will not, what becomes of his 
palmary, his only, argument for the wild 
notion, that it is * in his executive capacity 
only,’ that the King incurs the obligations 
of his Coronation Oath ?” 
| the by, Edinburgh has abso- 
lutely produced a pamphlet entitled, 
“* Answer to the Rev. Dr Phillpotts’ 
Letters to the late Right Honourable 
George Canning,” of which, as it takes 
the tor to task for the opinions 
he therein expressed regarding the 
Coronation Oath, we may here say a 
few words. It is a very weak, well- 
meaning pamphlet—but reminding 
one of a mild smooth-faced person, 
who for a long time sits in many 
without saying a word himself, or 
seeming to understand much of what 
ds saying by others, and then all at 
once surprises you by beginning in a 
sudden fit of soda-water, or home- 
made-wine inspiration, very volubly 
to “‘ reprobate the idea.” The pamph- 
let was at first erroneously attributed 
toa of the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church, resident in Edinburgh ; 
but it is, we understand, the virgin 
 % in the literary line, of a young 
ish Surgeon, who, having cut up 
in the way of his profession, a few 
‘dead old women, leapt rather illogi- 
cally from such premises, to the con- 
clusion, that he could cut up a living 
middle-aged man. Paddy avers that 
the King’s conscience has nothi 
whatever to do with the Coronation 


— of the me eg of oe ee 
narch taking cognizance of the fitness 0 
— securities, is perfectly unintelligi- 

It is his mind or intellectual fa- 
culty alone that is employed for the pur- 
All that the moral sense does or can 

in this case, is, to inform him of the 
rectitude or error of his motives and in- 
tentions. The question as to the most 
efficient mode of fulfilling the royal oath, 
then, is simply a question of political pru- 
dence or expediency ; and the only doubt 
that can arise in the conscience of the 
Monarch on the subject is,—as to the mo- 
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ral propriety of surrendering up his own 
judgment, to the collective 
wisdom of that body of men in whose coun- 
sels he ordinarily confides.” 


There is a Surgeon for fit.for a 
slave-ship! A pretty tall this be- 
tween the conscience and the undere 
standing, the moral sense and the 
reason! The crowned King of Great 
Britain is not to be allowed the pri- 
vilege of an Irish beggar, in a blanket 
tied round his carcass by a wisp of 
straw. the Third—the father 
of his people—the Revered, and the 
Beloved—The Protector of the Faith 
indeed, in all his principles, and all 
his practice—the King over a people 
glorious and free, in arts and arms, in 
war and peace,—the nation that. took 
the start of this majestic world, and 
kept it too, to have his head patted by 
Parliament, into the breaking of an ® 
oath by Parliament im on all 
her Kings, and religiously observed by 
ril of.his throne 
and life, like a little child released by 
Mrs Trimmer from a promise not to 
eat any More gingerbread or goose- 
banter belies at and then sent 
out to guzzle or Play ! How unsus- 
pectingly the simpleton abject 
and slavish submission of Kings to 
Parliament and Cabinet Ministers of 
the day ! “ The only doubt that can 
arise in the conscience of the Monatch 
on the subject is, as to the moral pro- 
priety of surrendering up his own 
judgment, and deferring to the collec- 
tive wisdom of that body of: mem in 
whose counsels he ordinarily -con- 
fides !!” And the Surgeon would tell 
him instantly to make the surrender 
* to the Collective Wisdom !” Suppose 
one “ Collective en bere say, 
*¢ Sire, you are right in terpre= 
tation ot the oath.” Is be thenceforth 
toconfidein that decision, and 
ened by it, to adhere, to the death, to 
his own conscience? If so, then the 
British nation and this Irish Su 
are at one ; for the “ Collective Wis- 
dom” were with the King. ; a 

If again another “‘ Collective Wis- 
dom” were to say, “* Sire, you are * 
wrong in your int tion of the 
oath”—Must the King then obey 
their injunctions too? and act in the — 
teeth of “ that other body of men in 
whose counsels he had ordinarily con- 
fided ?” Is there one “ Collective Wis- 
dom,” just as there is one Absolute 
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there — Collective Wisdoms ?” 
It is great difficulty for the King which 
of them he shall choose. Thus, this 
Irish Surgeon is one “ Collective Wis- 
»” and Dr Phillpotts is another,— 
and between the two, suppose them to 
be both Cabinet Ministers, how would 
it be possible for any King on the face 
of this earth to choose? Were we King, 
we should, for the sake of a quiet life, 
take the advice of the Surgeon prac- 
tising as a ere to soothe 
Dr Phillpotts’ eelings, make hima Bi- 
Yet, instead of a Surgeon, Pad- 
dy, who, on his title-page, facetiously 
calls himself ‘‘ By a Clergyman of the 
Church of England,” should by rights 
havebeen a “ Praste,”—and then, (that 
excellent song, “‘ The Irish Wedding,” 
is our authority,) he would have got 
not only 
. s¢ Praties dressed both ways, 
Both roasted and boiled,” 


but of him also it would have been 


“ The Praste got the snipe.” 


This self-ordained clergyman of the 
Church of England, is, we know it, 
an Irish Surgeon, and what is still 
more inconsistent, apparently, with 
his — sae taba: is also a 
Papist, and as a Papist too as ever 
kissed Pope’s toe, or gave up his con- 
science to a priest. 

He then blarneys away, but not at 
all after the lively fashion of his ima- 

inative countrymen, about the dif- 
ferent varieties of oaths. Now there 
certainly is in Ireland a more amu- 
sing variety of oaths than in any other 
country we ever had the pleasure of 
travelling h in a jingle; but 
there is not in all the Green Isle, one 
si Coronation Oath. Had old 
Brian Borrou taken a Coronation 
oath, or “ Malachi with the Collar of 
Gold,” do you think those grim Mile- 
sians — a seen Re eden pro- 
priety of surrendering their judgments 
tothe Collective Wisdom of Connaught 
or Ti ? Do make some allow. 
ance for a man’s being a King. It is 
a serious, a solemn business, being a 
King. A Coronation Oath is no joke. 
Come now, sir, you Surgeon, and you 
_ on of a Surgeon! do you think that 
any Roman Catholic King that ever 
t indulgences for wholesale 


| .adulteries,‘ and murders, would, in 


the face of such a Coronation Oath as 
was first administered to King Wil- 





(July, 
liam, have tolerated Protestants ad-~ 
vancing such claims as the Papists now 
advance, or that any Roman Catholic 
priest that ever sold such indulgences, 
would have advised him to do so, ins 
stead of whispering into his ear a hint 


about “ the moral propriety” of an- 
other St Bartholomew ? 

Paddy then becomes illustrative, 
and compares the King with his Co- 
ronation Oath, to a trustee sworn faith- 
fully to administer. to a will. _ The 
honest trustee is no lawyer ; and the 
clauses in the will are so confused, and 
complicated, and contradictory, that 
they are enough to puzzle the devil, 
the greatest lawyer and conveyancer 
of any age or country. Instead, how- 
ever, of consulting that Lord Chancel- 
lor, which under the rose many a trus- 
tee does, especially in orphan cases, 
the Surgeon informs us, that the trus- 
tee consults the family lawyer, and 
his advice he implicitly follows, as the 
administrator of the trust. 

Now, in the first place, does not the 
Surgeon know, that the King did this 
very thing—that he consulted Lord 
Kenyon? But, in the second place, 
cannot the Surgeon see, that there is 
no more resemblance between the two 
cases than between a horse-chesnutand 
a chesnut horse? The King was as 
good a judge in his case—and a far 

tter too, than anybody could be for 
him,—for he had a profound and holy 
feeling, without which the spirit of an 
oath cannot be understood. Farther, 
what would the trustee have done had 
six lawyers on each side given a dif« 
ferent interpretation of the said will? 
Cast lots? Suppose he had trusted to 
a knave or knaves, and robbed the 
widow and the fatherless? Or sup- 
pose that after all, one honest man 
more enlightened than all the rest, 


‘showed him, clear as heaven, that the 


will, instead of being confused and 
complicated, was as plain as a pike- 
staff? Farther, suppose, and it is the 
case in question, that the trustee part- 
ly admitted from the beginning, that 
he knew nothing at all about the mat- 
ter ; had no opinion, no judgment, no 
feeling, no fear, no uneasiness, no 
tremblings of a tender conscience, but 
handed the will over to the lawyer 
without reading what he knew it was 
impossible for him to understand ? 
Does this apply to the King and his 
Coronation Oath ?>—No. 

But to humour the Surgeon in his 
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fancy for the law, and indeed it is 
not easy to know whether he be a 


surgeon, a of the Church 
of England, a Roman Catholic priest, 
or an attorney—we shall put a case 
to him, which will instantly settle his 
hash—the case of an English Pro- 
testant, a trustee, administering to a 
will, in which it is provided that the 
daughter of the testator, also an 
English Protestant, shall not marry 
an Irishman—particularly ODoherty. 
The youn y will no doubt think 
that very hard—for “ there is none 
‘that makes love like a real Irishman,” 
and the trustee may think the testa- 
tor a very absurd defunct. But the 
testator has given his reason why his 
daughter shall be disinherited, if she 
marries ODoherty, namely, that he 
knows she never could be happy with 
the Adjutant. The trustee makes in- 
quiry about the Ensign’s character, 
and finds, that with the exception of 
a few debts, the amount of which it 
is difficult to come at, and a foolish 
rumour of his having another wife, 
the Standard Bearer is a most entirely 
unexceptionable match, and is the like- 
liest man in all the world to make Miss 
MacGillicuddy happy ; on which the 
trustee fulfils the testator’s intentions, 
which could only be to make his daugh- 
ter the happiest of women, though 
he knew not how to set about it, and 
had stood in the shape of a ghost in 
her way and his own light—by him. 
self giving away the bride to the 
Hero of Talavera and Picardy, All 
the. ODoherties—many of them as 
“cute lawyers as ever drew or expound« 
ed a will, were clear for the marriage. 
The uncle had his doubts, but ha- 
ving consulted his conscience as to 
the moral propriety of surrendering 
his judgment, and of deferring to the 
Collective Wisdom of that body of 
men on whose counsels he had ordi- 
narily confided, why then, to use the 
Surgeon’s phraseology, for he is also 
a bit of a metaphysician, “ it is only 
the mind or intellectual faculty that 
is employed for the purpose” of ascer- 
taining whether the ODoherty was 
qualified to make the MacGillicuddy 
happy or not ; and having little or no 
ala of his own, and a bachelor 
wholly ignorant about such matters, 
the marriage is solemnized and con- 
summated of course, and in due sea- 
son the lady will leaye the Lakes of 
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ra end for Dublin, to lie in under 
r Crampton. hs 
The grave absurdity of the Surs 
geon’s illustration will, we hope, ex- 
cuse the gay absurdity of ours. 
of us writes in his own peculiar vein 
—dand though both may be bad in 
itself, the contrast may be amusing. 
But the latter half of his answer is a 
sermon, on an excellent subject too; 
Christian Charity. A sermon on a 
working week-day is, we cannot help 
saying what we think, a very great 
bore indeed ; and as this happeis to 
be a working week-day—we never 
write articles on Sunday—we shall 
put off the perusal of it till the first 
rainy Sabbath on which we happen 
to have a cold and sore throat, in ad 
dition to our gout and rheumatism, 
and when it would therefore be more 
rash than pious to go to church. 
From a slight and hurried glance, 
we see the preacher remonstrates v 
seriously and solemnly with Dr Phill« 
tts on his extreme warmth and zeal 
in the cause of Protestantism and the 
Protestant Church. He conjures him 
to reflect how improper it is to be 
so severe on “ six millions of his fel- 
low Christians”— pretty Christians 
truly a few millions of them say we 
—not to trample on the 
to recommend keeping all these mile 
lions down by the strong arm of the 
law, and so forth, recommending 
mildness, meekuess, pity, pardon, ale 
lowance for human frailty, and-for 
difference of opinion in affairs between 
a man’s conscience and his God—ine 
cluding, of course, his priest—~and 
throwing in a hint now and then, 
that as there have been such things 
as rebellions in Ireland, there may 
be again—* for that nuncios, bi- 
shops, and priests, are not the only 
powers that have led on the people 
of any country to acts of violence in 
defiance of laws, human and divine. 
I can myself testify that such acts 
were committed in Ireland by the 
Protestant army of a Protestant king, 
at the command of generals, colonels, 
and captains, all professing the Pros 
testant Faith.” So out jumps the 
truth, our friend the surgeon is—a 
Croppy- ‘ 
et it appears that our Irish 
preacher, on beginning to indite his 
answer, did not intend to preach, but 
merely to pamphletize. He begins 





22 
with assuring Dr Phillpotts hat it is 
no business of his to read him a lec- 
ture on Christian Charity, and yet— 


“© He gives it like a tether, 
Fu’ lang that day.” 

“ How far,” quoth Pound-text, “ a 
minister of is righteously em- 
ployed in ing together the polemi- 
cal rubbish of former ages of bigotry 

and i , at the risk of reki 
ling the flame of religious discord, 
with a view to deprive five or six 
millions of his Christian brethren of 
their natural rights, it is not my pros 
vince to decide.” And pray, if it be 
not his province, whose is it? And 
pray, farther, if it be not, why do it ? 
And pray, farther, if it be done, why 
not “let it be done quickly,” instead 
of in a drawling discourse, nearly an 
hour by Shrewsbury, or any other 
well-regulated clock? He himself 
very soon begins to lose his own 
temper, and gets, if not mettlesome, 
yet almost within a hair-stroke of it, 
nettlesome indeed, with Dr 
, on account of his Letters 
to Mr Canning, whom the —- 
widely and ly read, no doubt, in 


the of the whole world, calls 
x yr 4 statesman of any age 


or country!” ‘‘ The good and gene~ 
rous of ali parties must condemn your 
attempts to raise a clamour against 
euch an adversary ; and I can scarce- 
ly doubt that the death of the distin- 
i individual whom they were 
meant to wound, has since awakened 
recollections in your breast sufficient 
to avenge the wrong.” 
. Here we must up the preacher 
a Christian Charity, and we on 
is paying some regard to Christian 
Truth. Dr Phillpotts opposed the 
— ‘advocated by Mr Canning 
Parliament respecting the Catholic 
i He opposed them boldly, 
Roplish divine. a 
ish divine, in anguage of an 
English scholar. To the grief of all 


yn es George Canning is—dead. 
what are “ the recollections 
which the death of that distinguished 
individual has since awakened in 
Dr Phillpotts’ breast ?” And are they 
such as to “ avenge a wrong,” no« 
where committed but in the fretful 


of this very pal ? Let 
DePbillpotte pele for bimeelf and let 
the present preacher learn a lesson of 
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Christian Charity—if he can—from 
the noble eulogy delivered by one of 
the most eminent churchmen over 
one, who was indeed one of the most 
eminent statesmen in England. 


** It can hardly, I hope, be n 
for me to assure you, in the outset, that 
feel most strongly the delicate and solemn 
nature of the duty I incur, in thus ven- 
turing to comment on the obligation of 
my Sovereign’s Oath. It is a subject, 
which, in itself, and under any circum. 
stances, would demand from a religious 
mind, to be treated with the strictest and 
most scrupulous sincerity. But, if it were 
otherwise possible, in the heat of contro- 
versy, to forget this duty, the awful event, 
which has removed for ever from the scene 
of our contention the ablest and most dis. 
tinguished of all the individuals engaged 
in it, could hardly fail to recall us to bet- 
ter thoughts,—to admonish us, in a voide 
more eloquent even than his own, * what 
shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue.” 

‘¢ Bear with me, I entreat you, for a 
short space, while I do justice to iaguell 
in speaking of the eminent person to whom 
I have here alluded. I have been accused, 
in a late number of the Edinburgh Re. 
view, of treating him with * scurrility ;’ a 
charge, which, without stooping to confute 
it, I fling back on the head of my accuser. 
Had I ever addressed to Mr Canning any 
language, which a public man, on a pub- 
lic question, would have a right to com- 
plain of hearing,—much more, had I ever 
used towards him the smallest ion of 
that coarse and unmanly ribaldry, which 
this very Review, as often as it suited its 
factious purposes, delighted to heap u 
him,—1' should now feel, what “it would 
aes be well for my accuser, if he 

imself were capable of feeling. As it is, 
no consideration, not even the call of self- 
defence, shall prevail with me to violate 
the Sanctuary of the Tomb, or to recur to 
any parts of Mr Canning’s character or 
conduct, but those on which I can offer an 
honest, however humble, tribute of respect 
to his memory. His genius, his eloquence, 
all the best and noblest endowments of his 
highly-gifted mind, devoted by him to the 
service of his country, during the long 
period of her greatest danger ;—he him- 
self ever foremost, in office and out of of- 
fice, in vindicating the righteousness. of 
her cause, in cheering and sustaining the 
spirit of her gallant people, and elevating 
them to the level of the mighty exigence, 
on which their own freedom and the liber- 
ties of the world depended ;—protecting, 
meanwhile, our Constitution at home from 
the wild projects of reckless innovation,— 
shaming and silencing, by his unequalled 
wit, those who were inaccessible to the rea- 
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ensure to him a high and enduring place 
in the proudest record of England’s glory. 
"His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 


Now go—thou preacher on Christian 
Charity—go to your pet idol the Edin- 
burgh Review, which is manifestly 
the sole political oracle you have ever 
consulted,—and which, without ac- 
knowledgment, you servilely crawl 
after on your hands and knees—and 
there study the character of George 
Canning. There you will see “ the 
ablest statesman of any age or country” 
depicted as the basest, meanest, most 
profligate of public men. What “ re- 
collections,” think ye, has “ the death 
of that distinguished individual” awa- 
kened in the minds of the libellers, 
who honoured him with their sincerest 
abuse when living, and dishonoured 
him with their falsest praise when 
dead? Are they such as to avenge 
the wrong? Then must they be bit 
ter indeed! But as for you, who 
preach about Christian Charity, for- 
sooth, and dare thus to misrepresent 
the bearing, bold and pein and open 
as the day, of one of Mr Canning’s 
most illustrious opponents on one su 
ject alone,—a great question, affectin 
the well-being of that Church of whi 
he is himself a shining light and a 
strong pillar, and which, as long as 
it continues to be so illumined and so 
elevated, will defy all assaults, from 
whatever quarter they come, secret 
and insidious, audacious and declared, 
— but phoo—phoo—phoo—it isa waste 
of our wrath to pour out its vials on 
such a head—for, as we said before— 
is it not—the head of a Croppy ? 

From such “ frivolous” stuff, it is 
a relief to turn even to Dr Milner’s 
“ Case of Conscience,” which Dr Phill- 

tts disposes of in a style that would 
Soe astonished the Jesuit. The 
larger portion of the ‘‘ Case” is occu 
pied with an attempt to shew that the 
Coronation Oath never prevented our 

rinces ‘from making such alterations 
in the laws affecting the Church 
(whieh has nothing to do with the 
present business) as on the whole they 
thought fit, and in particular, “ that 
Charles I. gave his consent to the bill 
for excluding Bishops from sitting in 
Parliament, in order, as it appear- 
ed at the treaty of Uxbridge, to 
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prevent their entire degradation: he 


iod, d to a greater 
p oon bod their ptertosecdony 2, for 
the purpose of preserving the Esta 
blishment from pare into Presby« 
terianism.” 


“ All this is perfectly true; and in the 
necessity for such concessions, sincerely and 
honestly believed by Charles to exist, and 
in that necessity only, do we find the jus- 
tification of the actions which it caused, 
Whenever such a necessity shall again oc- 
cur, it will be for the King of 
first to satisfy himself of its existence, and, 
if he be convinced that it really exists, to 
follow the dictates of the highest e spouee 
of prudence, that master-virtue which ba- 
lances confli duties, and decides which, 
in the collision, is to be preferred —decidea, 
however, not according to the shifting ap- 
pearance of temporal expediency, but ac- 
cording to the eternal rules of truth and 
justice. Meanwhile, he will not be 
ready to give ear to those, who either af- 
firm or insinuate, that the necessity is come, 
or likely to come. Come when it may, it 
will, we may be sure, make its presence to 
be seen and felt ; and even in its approach, 
it will ‘ cast its shadow’ long ‘ before.’ 
The instance of Charles, however, is hap- 
pily chosen. It will serve either as an ex- 
ample or as a warning :—As an example, 
should the Sovereign wish to fall. with dig- 
nity, and, in his fall, to avoid making 
* shipwreck of a good conscience ;’—as a 
warning, if he choose rather topreservehim- 
self, and all the high and sacred interests 
committed to his charge, from falling atall.” 
Dr Milner has, of course, attempt- 
ed a little casuistry about oaths,— 
very much, indeed, in the style of the 
Surgeon. ‘In the first place,” says 
he, “ it is evident that a promissory 
oath which, at a certain period, was 
good and valid, may cease to be obli- 
gatory by some material change of cir- 
cumstances, either with respect to the 
object itself, or to any of the parties 
concerned in it; so that, for — 
a measure which was originally wise, 
and beneficial, and desirable, becomes 
the reverse of all this.” , 
Dr Phillpotts rightly observes, that 
a material change in circumstances is 
here equivalent to an important change 
in circumstances; but the “ material 
change” which the Jesuits intend, as 
a ground for evacuating the obliga- 
‘tion of a lawful oath, is a change in 
the matter, not in the circumstances. 
Milner’s argument, therefore, com- 
mences either sillily or -insidiously. 
But hear the. two Doetors. ; 
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“ Was the French Revolution,” says 
Dr Milner, “ expected in those days? In 
one word, is it from the side of Popery, or 
from the ym mag gs wa 
the urch is most in danger 
at the present day? If this question be 
answered in the manner in which it must 
be answered, then [ pretend the very 
obligation of maintaining this Church to 
the utmost of the Sovereign’s power re- 

uires a different line of conduct and os 
itics from that which was pursued at his 
Majesty’s accession to the Crown.” 

* Tt is possible,” says Dr Phillpotts, 
“that this may be so; and we only ask 
that Dr Milner and others will allow his 
Majesty to decide for himself, and accord- 
ing to his own conscience, what is the line 
of conduct, which the obligation of his 
oath, being equally valid as at the first, 
does now require.—But Dr Milner under- 
took, and his argument required him, to 
shew, when an oath, originally valid, be~ 
comes invalid ;—and he ends with admit. 
ting of the oath in question, that it is as 
valid as ever !” 


But Dr Milner goes farther, and 
gives an illustration—“ a fearful, 
though, I am very ready to admit,” 
says Dr Phillpotts, ‘‘ a most apposite 
illustration.” 


“ Suppose you had thou 
exact an cath fom your hi 


ht proper to 


steward, the 


purport of which was, that he would watch 


over and preserve every part of your pro- 
perty to the utmost of his power; and that 
some time afterwards, in your absence, a 
lawless mob, or a crew of pirates, had 
made a certain requisition of corn or cattle 
at his hands, to be complied with, under 
the threat of burning down your house, 
and ing your whole pro » would 
you hold him bound by the letter of his 
oath, in such new and unforeseen circum- 
stances? Would you not ex from his 
sense and integrity, that he should rather 
attend to, and be guided by, the spirit of 
it? 
* Most reasonable men,”’ says Dr Phill. 
*¢ would expect a person to be 
Found by the spirit of his oath, rather 
by the letter, under all circum. 

.’ In the supposed case, the stew- 

must certainly comply with the re. 
quisition. But in the case which is 
really in question, matters, happily, have 
not yet gone so far. True, is ‘a 
lawless mob,’ a,‘ crew of pirates,’ who tell 
us very plainly what they wish, and hope 
to do. But they have not yet got the 
means of doing it; and our steward has 
sense h to see, and honesty enough 
to feel, that he is bound by his oath, not 
only not to supply the pirates with ships, 
the mob with arms, but to take care to 
barricade out storehouse, and require all 
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that are under him to stand to its defence. 
If these should be either such fools; or. 
rogues, or cowards, as to neglect: their 
duty, and counsel him to yield to the ree 
quisition, while he has the means to resist: 
it ; he will not hesitate to send them about 
their business, and take some honest sound. 
hearted fellows in their places.” “f 


But Dr Milner goes on to shew, as 
he thinks, that the King’s Coronation 
Oath need give very little trouble to 
anybody—for that a valid promissory 
oath may be evacuated by the abroga~ 
tion of it by those who have proper 
authority, for this purpose, over the 

ties, or over the subject matter of 
the Oath. He is pleased to consider 
the Parliament, as having competent 
authority both over the Oath itself, 
and over the subject matter of it, the 
Church of England, to enable it to 
abrogate the Oath. That such an au. 
thority exists in Parliament, quoth he, 
in both those particulars, it would be 
treason to deny. ‘ Then I am guilty 
of this treason,” says Dr Phillpotts, 
** for I scruple not to deny both.” 


“ By Parliament, I suppose, Dr Milner 
means the King in Parliament; for with- 
out the King, the Parliament has no au- 
thority,—-rather it has no existence what- 
ever. But taking it as the King in Par- 
liament, I venture to affirm, that his Ma- 
jesty has no more right (his Majesty him- 
self has nobly proclaimed the same truth) 
to abrogate the obligation of the Oath he 
has taken, than the meanest of his subjects 
has to absolve himself from the Oath of 
Allegiance. 

“* The reason, which Dr Milner gives 
for his position, is the following :—‘ The 
present Coronation Oath owés its authority 
and its very existence to Parliament.’ 
* The same,’ he adds, ‘ must be said of the 
Church itself, in whose favour this Oath 
was devised ;’—A sneer too contemptible 
to merit refutation, or any further notice.”’ 


We wish that we could follow our 
author in his exposure of the weak- 
ness of Mr Charles Butler’s “ Letter 
on the Coronation ;” but our limits— 
already transgressed—forbid—and we 
must bring our article to a close with 
weightier matter. 

The meaning of the Coronation Oath 
was brought into discussion in Burke’s 
celebrated letter to Sir Hercules Lang- 
rishe in 1792. He entered into an 
argument to prove that there was noe 
thing in the Oath which forbade his 
Majesty to assent to any bill confer- 
ring on theRoman Catholics of Ireland 
the particular indulgences they then 
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sought. He said rightly, that if such 
means can with any probability be 
shewn, from circumstances, to add 
strength to our mixed ecclesiastical 
and secular constitution, rather than 
to weaken it, surely they are means 
infinitely to be preferred to penalties, 
pce = and proscriptions, conti- 
nued from generation to generation. 
In consenting to such a statute, the 
Crown, he thinks, would act agreeably 
to the Oath. But, at the same time, 
his whole argument, to which we have 
now only alluded, takes for granted 
that the King is bound to withhold 
his assent from bills which would 
really endanger the safety of the 
Church—and he says, 

“ There is no man on earth, I believe, 
more willing than I am to lay it down as a 
Sundamental law of the Constitution, that the 
Church of England should be wnited and 
even identified with it: but allowing this, 
I cannot allow that all laws of regulation, 
made from time to time, in support of that 
fundamental Jaw, are, of course, equally 
fundamental and equally unchangeable : 
—none of this species of secondary and 
subsidiary laws have been held fundamen- 
tal.” : 

It is apparent, therefore, that the 
authority of Burke must be added to 
those of all public men, whose senti- 
ments on the subject are on record, up 
to the end of the last century; they 
all recognised the Coronation Oath as 
binding the conscience of the Sove- 
reign in all the acts of the kingly of- 
fice ; and, above all, in the most im- 
portant of all his acts as Legislator. Dr 
Phillpotts, who is at all times above 
dissembling, declares that Mr Burke 
did indeed argue the point in a man- 
ner highly favourable to the views of 
the Roman Catholics ; but he also des 
clares his belief—and gives his rea- 
sons for it—that were Burke alive 
now, he would, of necessity, be adverse 
to their present claims. Burke argued 
in favour of the concessions ‘hen 
sought; and this one expression, “then 
sought,” is the answer to all, or al- 
most all, the arguments founded on 
Burke’s authority on the question. All 
that was then sought, in one most 
important particular, more than all, 
has, long ago, been granted. 

“ The Irish Act, of 1793, gave to the 
Roman Catholics all that Mr Burke la- 
boured, by that letter, to obtain for them ; 
and it moreover threw into the chalice one 
fatal ingredient, which has corrupted and 

VoL. XXIV. 
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poisoned all the rest—has perverted what 
was meant for a cup of blessing,—a well- 
spring of mutual love and tranquil. 
lity,—into a source of bitterest and dead- 
liest hatred,—a stimulant to the most insa- 
tiable and turbulent ambition ; I mean the 
unrestricted grant of the elective franchise.” 


Attend to Burke’s language in his 
letter to Sir H. Langrishe. He sets 
out with stating, that he knows not 
with certainty what the Roman Ca- 
tholics intended to Frm but that he 
*“‘eonjectures something is in agita~ 
tion towards admitting them, ie 
certain qualifications, to have some 
share in the election of members of 
Parliament ;” and afterwards, he asks 
“ why it is inconsistent with the Co-« 
ronation Oath of the King, to restore 
to his Roman Catholic people, in such 
manner and with such modificalion as 
the public wisdom shall think proper 
to add, some part in those franchises 
which they formerly had held without 
any limitation at all?” And at the 
conclusion of the whole, he says ex- 
pressly, “‘ the object pursued by the 
Roman Catholics, is, I understand, 
and have all along reasoned as if it were 
80, in some degree, ur measure, to be 
again admitted to the franchises of the 
Constitution ;” and this being so, with 
what fairness, asks Dr Phillpotts, can 
it be pretended that the authority of 
Mr Burke, as given in this very - 
ment, is in favour of the unqualified 
concession of every franchise ? 

But Burke wrote another letter to 
Sir H. Langrishe on the same matter— 
in which he says, with reference to the 
former one, “ In the Catholic question 
I only considered one point: was it, 
at the time, and in the circumstances, 
a measure which tended to promote 
the concord of the citizens? I have no 
difficulty in saying that it was; and 
as little in saying that the present con- 
cord of the citizens (he wrote bef 
the Rebellion, and before any indica< 
tion of increased expectations on the 
part of the Roman Catholics) was 
worth buying, at a critical season, by 
granting a few capacities, which 
bably no man now living is likely'to be 
served or hurt by.” Is that la 
particularly acceptable to Mr O’Con- 
nell and Mr Shiel, and our friend the 
Surgeon P 

Then attend to his Letter to Baron 
Smith, in which he states, in more full 
and express wy principle which 
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guided and directed all his views. My 
whole politics at present centre on one 
point ; and to this the merit or de- 
merit of every measure with me is 
referable, that is, what will niost pro- 
mote, or depress, the cause of Jacobin- 
ism ;” and again, ** I am the more 
serious on the positive encouragement 
to be given to this religion, (the Ro- 
man Catholic, ) because the serious and 
earnest belief and practice of its profes- 
sors, form, as things stand, (January 
1795,) the most effectual barrier, if hot 
the sole barrier, against Jacobinism.” 
Burke has, indeed, often been laughed 
at—yes, Edmund Burke laughed at— 
for ‘* his insane horror of Jacobin- 
ism.” But he, and such as he, stayed 
the plague. Here Dr Phillpotts clen- 
ches the matter with a nail driven in 
forcibly and at the right point, nor is 
there a hand of Jacobin alive able to 
wrench it out. 


* Would that be his opinion now? Could 
it be so ? Where is the spirit of Jacobinism 
now most active ? Where are all its energies 
most strongly, most unceasingly exerted ? 
—Where, but in the Association, the 
Mock-Parliament at Dublin ?—Whither 
are now the wishes, the hopes, the san- 
on and ardent longings, of every Jaco- 

in in the King’s dominions directed, but 
to the same stirring scene ? And would Mr 
Burke have leagued himself with such a 
band ? Would he have become, in his old 
age, the * champion of Jacobinism,’ the 
zealot of that unholy cause, abhorrence of 
which mastered every other passion and 
feeling of his heart,—could suspend the 
anguish of his almost frenzied grief,— 
could make him for a while forget the be- 
reavement of the one sole object of his 
earthly hopes,—and rouse him to exertion 
even from the listlessness of despondency ? 
The supposition is absurd.” 


In the posthumous works of Burke 
we find “ a Political Test,” drawn up 
avith much deliberation, and intended 
to have been proposed to Parliament 
in 1790, which shews his intense an- 
xiety for the preservation of the Pro-~ 
testant religion, and for the protection 
of the Established Church. We can- 
hot now quote it, but it contains this 
clause,—‘‘ That I never will employ 
any power or influence which I may 
derive from any power or influence, 
&c. to come, to be elected into any 
corporation, or info Parliament, give 
any vote in the election of any member 
or members of Parliament, &c. or with 
any hope that they may promote the 
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sume to the prejudice of the establisl{. 
ed Church, &c.” On this valuable 
document Dr Phillpotts remarks: 


*¢ It is valuable on many accounts, bat 
most especially, as affording the plainest 
evidence of what Mr Burke considered to 
be the necessary and indispensable duty of 
Parliament in every case, in which it is 
proposed to remove any of the existing se- 
curities of the Established Church. It is 
an obvious consequence, that, whenever 
Mr Burke was found among the advocates 
for any change of the law on this funda- 
mental point, he must be always under. 
stood as meaning either to provide some 
stronger bulwark for the Church by the 
proposed change, or, at least, not to dimi- 
nish its existing security. Carrying this 
principle with us, and adding to it the 
evidence derived from other parts of his 
writings, we shall find it easy to shew that 
Mr Burke, like Mr Pitt, if he were now 
alive, would, of necessity, be adverse to 
the present claims of the Roman Catho- 
lics.”” 


Farther, whatever his opinion might 
be of the fitness of Burke’s concession, 
it was professedly influenced by a view 
of what were then the existing facts of 
the case, which facts have since been 
changed in a degree scarcely to be 
estimated. ‘‘ On a fair canvass,” says 
he, “ of the several prevalent parlia- 
mentary interests in Ireland, I cannot, 
out of the three hundred members, of 
whom the Irish parliament is compo- 
sed, discover that above three, or—at 
the utmost four, Catholics, would be 
returned to the House of Commons.” 
How stands the case now—and what 
would Burke have thought now ? 


*¢ Ts this the case now ? Is it not, on 
the contrary, found, by experience, that 
neither the influence of property, nor here- 
ditary attachment to ancient and honour- 
able names, nor the ties of gratitude, nor 
the hope of future favour, nor any earthly 
motive, can avail against the mandates of 
spiritual authority ? Is it not certain that 
a very large portion, and only uncertain 
how large, of the representation of Ireland, 
is in the hands of the Priests ? Mr O’Con- 
nell has scrupled not to say, that the whole, 
or almost the whole, will soon be in the 
same hands ; and, in proof of his own re- 
liance on the accuracy of this assertion, he 
has scrupled not to proclaim his readiness 
to offer himself as candidate to represent a 
county (the county of Cavan) in which he 
has not (as I am informed) a single acre of 
ground, on the mere strength of his merit 
as an agitator. 

** This is the answer to every argument 
drawn from the authority of Mr Burke, re- 
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specting the concession of seats in parlia- 
ment.to the Roman Catholics of rer 
His general principles are opposed to it ; 
and the pot Ar which he admitted in 
their favour, was founded on a state of 
things, which not only is gone by, but has 
been succeeded by one utterly and essen- 
tially at variance with it.” 


At a subsequent period, he said, 
* if amongst our Clergy, (the Roman 
Catholic,) one seditious sermon can be 
shewn to have been preached, we will 
readily ‘admit there is good reason for 
continuing the present laws in all their 
force! !” 

* Could the man who wrote this sen- 
tence,—and that man, Mr Burke,—-had 
he lived to witness the smallest part of that 
system of deliberate outrage and intimida- 
tion, which has been adopted by the whole 
mass of Roman Catholics in Ireland, and, 
above all, by their Hierarchy and their 
Priesthood,—could he, I ask, be the advo- 
cate and patron of such a cause? Could 
he give the sanction of his honoured name 
to the demands of those, who avowedly and 
exultingly proclaim their deadliest hate, 
their most active unmitigable hostility, to 
the Church of Ireland, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church there established by law ?” 


So much for the opinions of Edmund 
Burke. Now, let us attend to those of 
William Pitt. Dr Phillpotts has been 
marked by the enemy for his publica- 
tion of Mr Pitt’s Letter. He has been 
thanked for it by Mr Butler, by the 
Irish orators, by the Edinburgh Review, 
and by that high-minded gentleman, 
lain-spoken politician, consistent po- 
tical economist, and stanch Tory, Mr 
Huskisson. The letter consistsof two 
parts. First, an able, brief,and compre- 
hensive statement of all the reasons 
which are adduced for granting the 
¢laims of the Roman Catholics. “ And 
I know not,” says Dr Phillpotts, “ that 
any considerable arguments in favour 
of that measure are there omitted, ex- 
cept those which both the king and the 
minister would have equally disdained, 
the arguments addressed to the fears of 
Englishmen.” Secondly, of a clearer 
and. fuller statement of the conditions 
which he proposed to annex to the 
concession than has before been given 
to the public. These conditions are, 
first, a continuance of the oaths al- 
ready required to be taken by Roman 
Catholics in Ireland. Secondly, a pro- 
vision for the Roman Catholie Clergy, 
with a view of gradually attaching 
them to the government. Under 


“* proper regulations,” he wisely con- 
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sidered that the measure would tend 
to attach its objects to government. 
Without proper ‘regulations, he was 
well aware that it would tend only to 
excite their ambition, and encourage 
hopes of farther advantages. If given 
to them to be enjoyed as a right, and 
not to be forfeited, otherwise than by 
such misconduct as the law of the 
land would punish, it would have 
amounted to nothing less than an Esta- 
blishment. 


*“* Vet such was the measure, which, in 
the session of 1825, was actually received 
with favour in the English House of Com- 
mons ; the bill conferring it had an ascer- 
tained passage through that House, and 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland were 
brought to regard it, not as a boon for 
which it became them to be grateful,’ but 
as a mere act of scanty justice which the 
Legislature besought them to take in good 
part. They had, it is true, shown, from 
the first, no disposition to be satisfied with 
any pecuniary provisions of a less inde- 
pendent nature. Dr Doyle had plainly 
told the Committees, that he and his bre- 
thren would -rather receive nothing from 
the State, and that certainly, if they re- 
ceived at all, it should be on such terms 
only as should give them a vested life. 
interest in the grant. The obsequious 
House of Commons framed their measure 
accordingly ; and Mr O’Connell, when re- 
proached by his less judicious associates 
for having acceded to an expedient which 
bore the name, if not the semblance, of a 
security to this Protestant ‘ Establish- 
ment,’ justified himself by characterizing 
very truly the prospect of carrying this 
measure as ‘ the likelihood of establishing, 
like the Scotch, an Established Church.’ ” 


Mr Pitt had, it is plain from his 
language, a very different plan in view 
—such a plan, most probably, says 
our author, as is pursued towards the 
Presbyterian Ministers in Ireland— 
a regium donum which might be with- 
drawn at any time, but would cer- 
tainly never be withdrawn so long’as 
its objects proved themselves worth 
of the bounty of the State. Thirdly, 
Mr Pitt thought it indispensably neces- 
sary to any tolerable plan for remo- 
ving the political disabilities of the 
a ce a a Popish 
clergy should be subjected tosuperin- 
pons, ° be and control—the plan which 
of all would have been the most diffi- 
cult to effect, though, on every ac- 
count, the most important. With such 
views, would he, to use the strong 
language of Dr Phillpotts,—but not 
a whit too strong,—“ have been either 
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dupe or an accomplice in the con- 

temptible fraud practised successfully 

on the House of Cominons, ‘by the 

bill of 1825?” We conclude our re- 
iew of this.most admitable pam- 

phlet, with a most admirable quota- 
on. 


Y 


“ Whether the practical difficulties at. 
ten the settlement of such a point 
would have been found too great even for 
Mr Pitt to overcome, is a question into 
which it is not necessary now to enter. 
That these difficulties, great in themselves, 
have, since his time, become incalculably 
age is unhappily too manifest; nor 

there appear the smallest reason to 
believe, had he been spared to his country 
to the present day, that, according to the 
one oy uniformly proclaimed by him, 
could now be found among the advo. 
cates for concession. It is true, that he 
never would have endured that the mis- 
chief should have reached its present hide- 
ous itude, without any attempt to 
keep it down; he never would have endu- 
red that the known laws of the land should 
be outraged with impunity,—that they, 
whose duty it was to execute and enforce 
those laws, should not only witness their 
violation with calm complacency, but 
should, even in their place in Parliament, 
themselves pronounce the most plausible 
excuse for past delinquency, and adminis- 
ter the strongest provocative to future ex- 
cesses :—above all, he never would have 
endured, that the Majesty of British Le- 
gislation should be made the scorn and 
lau -stock of Irish demagogues—that 
an association, put down by an ex- 
press statute in one month, should, in 
the next, rear its brazen front, without 
even the decent hypocrisy of a ch of 
name,—should beard Parliament with its 
insolent defiance,—should raise a revenue 
for the a of disaffection—should 
even make the shameless but not the im- 
prudent avowal, (for confidence, in such a 
case, is strength,) that the collection of this 
revenue is not merely a contribution for 
past or present charges, but a bond of 
union and a pledge of future co-operation, 
—in the revolutionary jargon of the day, 
it is a means of organizing aud affliati 
the orth (7% I re eon 
not have been endured, had Mr Pitt still 
guided the helm of government,—ay, or 
had any one truly British statesman felt 
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himself ible, in his own individual 
fame, for the results of the policy which 
has been pursued. It was only when we 


were given over to divided councils and 
conflicting principles,—worst of all, when’ 
the wretched system was adopted, of com. 
promising all difference of opinions; by . 
acting upon none,—of banishing even the 
name of Ireland from the deliberations of 
our rulers,—of putting off to * 4 corive- 
nient season’ the most perilous ani ur- 
gent concerns of that distracted country, 
* stulté dissimulatione, remedia potids 
malorum, quam mala, differentes,’—it was 
only then, that we reached the full matu- 
rity of our present evils,—evils so great, 
that we can neither bear their pressure, nor 
endure theircure ; but we go on, from day 
to day, from year to year, seeking, by any 
wretched nostrum the quackery of the age 
can furnish, to palliate a corroding plague, 
which is fast eating to our very vitals.” 

We cannot better conclude our re- 
view of Dr Phillpotts’ admirable work, 
than by the final sentence of the Arch« 
bishop of Tuam’s speech in the House 
of Lords. Where, pray, on that oc- 
casion, was the Bishop of Chester ? 

** Though opposed to the motion of 
the noble lord, and though strenu- 
ously opposed to those who called 
themselves the advocates of emanci- 
pation, yet he was a sincere friend to 
emancipation in its true sense. He 
would emancipate them from the bon- 
dage of ignorance—he would emanci- 
pate them from gross darknese—he 
would emancipate their minds by a li- 
beral and scriptural education ; not 
such an education as certain commis- 
sioners had recently recommended to 
the adoption of the legislature—not 
such an education as would adapt the 
Scriptures to the passions and preju- 
dices of men—not such an educa- 
as depended upon a corruption of the 
text, or upon subtractions from it ; he 
was no advocate for such an educa~ 
tion as that, but he was an advocate 
for an education founded upon God’s 
holy word—he was for an education 
which took that word for its standard 
—an education which would tend to 
correct the superstitions of Ireland, 
and to improve her moral condition.” + 





* “So it has been lately called by Mr Shiél, who adds, ‘ Every man, who contri- 
butes the smallest fraction of money, becomes the member of a vast corporation insti- 


tuted for the liberty of Ireland.’ ”” 


+ Since this article was partly printed, a second edition (ds it is called) of the pam- 
phiet alluded to a few pages back, has appeared, with the name of the Reverend 


Richard Shannon on the title-page. 

















The Tour of Duiness. 


THE TOUR OF DULNESS. 


1 
From her throne of clouds, as Dulness look’d 
On her foggy and favour’d nation, 
She sleepily nodded her poppy-crown’d head, 
And gently waved her sceptre of lead, 
In token of approbation. 


2. 







For the north-west wind brought clouds and gloom, 


Blue devils on earth, and mists in the air ; 
Of parliamentary prose some died, 
Some perpetrated suicide, 

And her empire flourish’d thete. 


3. 
The Goddess look’d with a gracious eye 
On her ministers great and small ; 
But most she regarded with tenderness 
Her darling shrine, the Minerva Press, 
In the street of Leadenhall. 


4. 
This was her sacred haunt, and here 
Her name was most adored, 
Her chosen here officiated, 
And hence her oraéles emanated, 
And breathed the Goddess in every word. 


5. 
She pass’d from the east to the west, and paused 
In New Burlington street a while, 
To inspire a few puffs for Colburn and Co. 
And indite some dozen novels or so 
In the fashionable style. 


6. 
The Hall, where sits in sage debate 
The council of the nation, 
She visited next with much delight ; 
It happen’d by chance ’twas on the night 
Of Huskisson’s explanation. 


7. 
There above all her darling Hume 
As her Apostle shone ; 
The universal legislator. 
Financier, and emancipator, 
And still in all her own. 


8. 
She enter’d not the Chancery Court, 
Because she was going a journey, 
And when in, how to get out no one can tell ; 
“‘ But Sugden,” quoth she, “ will do as well,” 
And she left him as her Attorney. 
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9. 
Then turning her own Magazine to inspect, 
She was rather at fault, as of late 
The colour and series both were new ; 
But the Goddess, with discernment true, 
Detected it by the weight. 


10. 
She cross’d the Channel next, and peep’d 
At Dublin ; but the zeal 
Of the liberty boys soon put her to flight, 
And she dropp’d her mantle in her fright, 
Which fell on Orator Shiel. 


11. 
Thence sped she to the Land of Cakes, 
The land she loves and its possessors ; 
She loves its Craniologists, 
Political Economists, 
And all Scotch mists and Scotch Professors. 


12, 

And chiefly she on M‘Culloch smiled, 
As a mother smiles on her darling child, 

Or a lady on her lover ; 
Then, bethinking her of Parliament, 
She hasten’d South, but ere she went, 
She promised, if nothing occurr’d to prevent, 

To return when the Session was over. 

Kvay. 








To “ BEAUTY.” 


1. 
Tue morn is up! wake, Beauty, wake ! 
The flower is on the lea, 
The blackbird sings within the brake, 
The thrush is on the tree ; 
Forth to the balmy fields repair, 
And let the breezes mild 
Lift from thy brow the falling hair, 
And fan my little child— 
Yet if thy step be ’mid the dews, 
Beauty ! be sure to change your shoes ! 


2. 
Tis noon! the butterfly springs up, 
High from her mand rest, 4 
And scorns the little blue-bell cup 
Which all night long she press’d. 
Away! we'll seek the walnut’s shade, 
And pass the sunny hour, 
The bee within the rose is laid, 
And veils him in the flower ; 
Mark not the lustre of his wing, 
Beauty ! ‘be careful of his ‘sting ! 














3. 


To “ Beauty.” 





"Tis eve! but the retiring ray 


A halo deigns to cast 
Round scenes on which 


it shone all day, | 


And gilds them to the last ; 
Thus, ere thine eyelids close in sleep, 
Let Memory deign to flee 
Far o’er the mountain and the deep, 
To cast one beam on me! 
Yes, Beauty ! ‘tis mine inmost prayer— 
But don’t forget to curl your hair ! 


R. H. 





THE MISSIONS OF CHRISTIANITY: 


- Tue extent to which the efforts of 
the great societies now established in 
every Protestant kingdom, have urged 
their missions for the conversion of 
the heathen, and for the instruction 
of the careless, the ignorant, and the 
infidel, among themselves, raises them 
into one of the grand features of our 
time, or perhaps even into that charac 
teristic by which all others are to be 
thrown into the shade. ‘If the fif- 
teenth century was the age of natural 
and scientific discovery, the eighteenth 
the age of infidelity and revolution, the 
nineteenth may yet bear the illustri- 
ous name of the age of Christian la- 
bours for the enlightening and happi- 
ness of mankind. 

To bring all these labours into one 
point of light, with the double pur- 
pose of shewing us what we have 
done, and what we have still to do, 
would be to render a public service to 
the Christian community. But it re- 
quires time and details which are at 
present beyond our power, and we 
must - reluctantly content ourselves 
with a rapid view. 

The general population of Europe 
is estimated by Humboldt at 198 mil- 
lions, of whom 103 millions are Ro- 
man Catholics, 52 Protestants, 38 fol- 
lowers of the Greek ritual, and 5 Ma« 
hometans. 

To begin at the northern extremity 
of Europe,—Lapland, a space of 
150,000 miles, or about the extent of 
France or Germany : In a population 
perhaps the thinnest in the world—one 
to every four square miles—Lapland 
has at present thirteen principal and 
ten filial churches. Three transla- 
tions of the bible have been printed. 
The Swedish bible society of Stock- 





holm has directed its attention té 
this desolate kingdom, and twelve 
young men are constantly educated at 
the king’s expense, for preachers 
among the Laplanders. The Rus- 
sian bible societies are also exerting 
themselves in this direction ; and, so 
early as 1815, had distributed 7000 
bibles. 

Passing on to the north-east—Rus- 
sian Asia, a space of four millions of 
square miles, with a population of 
about nine millions, is still almost to- 
tally heathen. The Edinburgh mis- 
sionary society so far back as 1803 
sent two ministers to preach in Tare 
tary. In 1815, they renewed their 
attempt at Astracan. Three mission< 
aries of the London missionary ‘so- 
ciety, have been for some years sta- 
tioned at Selinginsk, about 160 ‘miles 
from Irkutz, where the Emperor 
Alexander gave them an estate and 
money for building. A printing press 
of the Mongolian has been erected 
there. They have made extensive 
journeys towards the south and the 
Chinese frontier ; but the poverty of 
the soil, the inclemency of the cli- 
mate, and the roving nature of the 
tribes, offer the most formidable 
obstacles to the diffusion of religious 
knowledge. 

To the south lies one of the most re- 
markable regions of the world,—Tibet, 
the Switzerland of Asia, an immense 
succession of hill, valley, dells of ex 
haustless fertility, and mountains tow- 
ering almost twice the height of Mont 
Blanc. ‘he top of the Dwawalaghiri 
rises 26 000 feet above the level of the 
ocean. But the civil constitution is 
still more extraordinary. The nation 

is one great convent, with a multitude 
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of lay brethren to labour for the 
monks. It is the centre of Lamaiam, 
a religion spreading from the Volga to 
Japan. Its tenets are a compound of 
Christianity—probably learned from 
the Nestorian missionaries of the early 
po ag of the original superstitions 
of Asia. The Tibetians hold the unity 
and trinity of a Supreme Being ; the 
existence and perpetual opposition of 
an evil principle ; and an incarnation 
which they aver tobe a thousand years 
ag weg of the ess faith ; 
corruptions, intro- 
duced by the Jesuits in 1624, — 
this mixture of creeds. They be 
lieve in purgatory, in the efficacy of 
prayer for the dead ; they have holy 
water, a rosary, and extreme unction. 
They have priestly robes, a dress for 
bo nuns, three o of initiation into 
priesthood, superior priests, equi- 
valent to cardinals, six aod nies or 
iarchs, iding over the three 
ivisions Tibet Proper, and the 
ree of the southern provinces, or 
Bootan, and at the head of all a great 
Supreme, the declared “‘ vicegerent of 
omnipotence,” the Teshoo L uma, who 
z sap age ;” an intent bem on the 
a nt decease being a 
pointed to 7; Gece. and alien 
is spirit thys transmitted into a new 
form, Hence this Pope of the Him- 
malaya is named “ Lama Kaku,” the 
eternal father. The convents are as 
numerous and as fully peopled as 
might be presumed, under this holy 
oligarchy. The high convent of Te- 
shoo Lumba contains 3700 priests. 
. The Capucins in 1707 sent out 
missions, which, like those of their 
more vigorous predecessors, the sons 
of Loyola, failed of making converts. 
Yet they were enabled to found two 
houses of their order, which lasted 
during a century. A Protestant mis- 
sionary, Schroter, unfortunately died 
when, in 1820, he was preparing him- 
self, at —— for translating = 
propagating the scriptures among this 
extraordinary people. 

At the extremity of the east, Japan 
exhibits the most determined resist- 
ance to every attempt at conversion. 
The country has reached that precise 
rank of qriiantion ie om sy 
pation jealous of foreign knowledge, 
without the power of adding to its 
own. The spiritual and temporal 
authorities are distinct and defined, 
and both repulsive of European inter- 
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course in the strongest degree. The 
lower orders are idolators, but some of 
the’ leading sects reject every species 
of image worship, and probably many 
among the higher orders, and philoso« 
phers,—for they have an affectation 
of metaphysics,—are scoffers at every 
idea of the acknowledgement of a di« 
vine being. But the superstitious are 
deeply superstitious ; they make pil- 
grimages, they have convents, and 
their rules would do honour to a 
Trappist or a Carthusian. 

In the early part of the 17th cen. 
tury, Rome established some missions 
in Japan. But the popular indigna- 
tion was armed against them, and the 
missionaries were expelled, after a resi« 
dence of almost a century, during 
which they perpetually sent pompous 
accounts of conversions to Europe, 
but seem to have done little more than 
trade, offend the national prejudices 
by their ill-directed efforts, and de- 
grade Christianity by the example of 
their lives and doctrines. In 1715, the 
Abbe Juidott attempted to renew the 
Roman mission. His fate is not 
known. . Jesuits and monks of other 
orders followed and failed, and since 
1748 Japan has been rendered nearly 
inaccessible, by a severe strictness that 
has had no parallel in the world. 

China, with its two hundred mil« 
lions of people, and variety of tribes, 
is at present, perhaps, in the state 
which must precede the reception of 
Christianity in an Asiatic empire. Its 
religion is broken up by furious sects, 
which alternately assume the charac- 
ter of spiritual disputants and rebels 
in arms. The “ Pelinkin,” or “ ene- 
mies of foreign religions,” agitate the 
north. The “‘ Kedufis,” or “ Heaven 
and earth one,” a race of levellers, 
proclaim equality of men and commu- 
nity of property in the west and 
south ; and the “ society of the three 
powers, heaven, earth, and man,” 
makes war against all authority what- 
ever. The Jesuits planted their mis- 
sions in China in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Multitudes of no» 
minal Christians were made ; but the 
suspicious spirit.of the government 
appears to have nearly extinguished 
their advance. So late as 1815, anime 
perial ordinance commanded that the 
introducers of Christianity should be 
put to death. The Protestant mis- 
sionaries are prohibited from going bee 
yond Canton. 
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- But this prohibition may have been: 
fortunate, in its compelling the mis- 
sidnariés to attend to perhaps the only 
par Beer omg the mind of China. 
Iv has led them to prepare tracts and 
versions of the Scriptures in the lan« 

of ‘the country. Doctors Mor« 
rison'and Milne made a translation of 
the Old and New Testaments; and 

Morrison's great Chinese’ Dictionary 
and Grammar have laid open the lan- 
guage to the European student for all 
time to come. An Anglo-Chinese col 
lege has been established at Malacca, 
with some Chinese schools. But the 
dirculation of the Scriptures in China 
is at t rendered extremely diffi- 


cult’ by the Government, which, dis- 
turbed by fear of insurrection, and 
‘anable to distinguish between political 


and religious change, has prohibited 
at once all religious meetings, and all 
books of Christianity. 

Hindostan, the finest portion of Asia, 
called by its people, “* The Garden of 
God,” a territory of a million of square 
miles, and with a population of a hun- 
dred’ and twenty millions, is kept in 
awe by twenty thousand British troops, 
and gove by three thousand Bri- 
tish functionaries, at a distance of 
eight thousand miles from home,—the 
most singular instance of possession 
in the history of empire. 

The renewal of the ae char- 
ter, in 1813, gave some hope of making 
a solid religious impression on India. 
An English bishop was sent to Cal« 
eutta, where a college was erected in 
1821. Schools are supported through 
the provinces; many English, Pro- 
testant, and Lutheran Missions are lo- 
cated, anda ewe spirit of improve- 
ment is displaying itself, in the efforts 
of some of the Rajahs and men of high 
caste, to acquire Ruropean literature ; 
in the gradual inclination for Euro- 
pean intercourse, and the extinction of 
tome cruélties and many prejudices. 
But actual Christianity hitherto 
made ‘but’ slight impression. The 
habits of the people, their natural re- 
luctance’ to the ‘religion of strangers, 
their ignorance of our language, and 
the fatal distinction of castes, raise 
a obstacles against the ef- 

lective progress of religion. 

In Persia, the Jesuits had attempt- 
ed but little, which formsa ground for 
the Protestant missionaries to hope for 
much; ‘The popular belief the 


Vor. XXIV.” 
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people, one of ‘the most tasteful and 
ingenious of the East; is a loose Islam~ 
igm. But among the higher ranks 
are thousands who disdain the rr md 
of the nr oni or all religion, and are 
called Suffees, or Freethinkers. 
The Russian invasion has laid open 
the northern frontier, and from the 
facility with which the people of the 
conquered districts. have adopted the 
tenets of the Greek Church, it may be 
augured that Islamism would still more 
readily give way to the intelligent 
zeal, and pure doctrines; of the mis< 
sionaries of England, an ally bearing 
the Scripture: ’ 
The immense Archi of the 
Indian isles is almost wholly untouchs 
ed by missionary labours. ‘The final 
conquest of Cey m; in 1815, put into 
our hands the “Sacred Island” of Ine 
dia, the original seat of Buddhism; 
with a population of 300,000. Schools 
have been established, and the forms 
of British government and laws intros 
duced. In this spot the conversion of 
the Archipelago may be prepared.” - 
Africa is still a blot: upon civilizas 
tion and religion. The characteristics 
of its nations are deep ignorance, sa- 
vage superstition, furious passions of 
every kind, and a reckless love of 
blood. Everything is done for plunder, 
and done in slaughter. From Abyssi« 
nia, down the immense eastern coast, 
almost the whole territory is Pagan, 
brutish, and hostile alike te Eu 
life and knowledge. . 
The eonquest of the Cape by the 
British, in 1805, opened a field for the 
missions. The subsequent emigrations 
a England have egg a still 
igher rtunity, acquaintin 
the natives with the me ble and ine 
telligent character of the English 
ple. They are no longer “insulted, 
robbed, and shot, as in the time of the 
Dutch ; a fair trade is carried on with 
them ; their ehildren are frequently 
éducated in the Cape schools, and a 
series of humane and equitable regu- 
lations are adopted for the commerce 
of the colony with the Hottentots and 
Caffres. On the faith of this mutual 
good understanding, the missionaries 
are penetrating the country, and some 
of them have advanced even seven 
hundred: miles among tribes, who, a 


few years could not have been 
approached but with the certainty of 


death.“ 
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_aFrom the boundary of the Cape tury, the seat of missions. The Je. 
northwards, the west coast, a space of suits founded a mission in St 


1500 miles, is barren, or inhabited by 
utter savages. 

On the coast of Upper Guinea, the 
colony of Sierra Leone was establish- 
ed in 1787, as a place of for the 
— taken on board the slave-ships, 
and as a means of introducing civili- 
zation into Africa. But with some 
advantages, this settlement wanted 
some important features of success. It 
had no large river, without which the 
interior must be inaccessible ; it had 
but little means of supporting itself, 
from its position in a corner of the 
coast ; and last, and most obnoxious of 
all, the climate, always hazardous, has 
seemed to grow constantly more fatal 
to Europeans. Under these circum- 
stances, another experiment is about 
to be tried at Fernando Po, a large 
island in the Bight of Benin, and 
commanding the mouths of the great 
rivers of West Africa. Commerce in 
the hands of England is among the 
most vigorous instruments of civiliza~ 
tion ; and if commerce can make its 
way up the central rivers, religion will 
follow. 

America presents an almost unlimit- 
ed region for the efforts of the mis- 
sionary. The space lying between the 
north of Canada, the Asiatic ocean, 
and the United States and Mexico, a 

ion of more than two millions and 
a half of square miles, had long been 
either altogether abandoned to the sa 
vage superstitions of the Indians, or to 
the blind perversions of the Gospel 
brought by the Romish priesthood. 
Within these few years, some attempts 
have been made by the Protestant 
missions from Upper Canada, but with 
only partial effect. 

he United States have made con- 
siderable efforts to reclaim their bor- 
dering savages. The Society, esta- 
blished in 1787, for the “* Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel among the Hea- 
then,” has laboured diligently. The 
circulation of the Scriptures is vigor- 
ously pursued. In 1827 there were 
in the States no less than 578 Bible 
Societies. The Aborigines have been 
reduced to about 470,000 souls, of 
which a portion are quietly adopting 
civilization, and settling in villages. 
There are forty-one missionary esta 
blishments for Indian education. 

The West Indies have been, since 
the commencement of the 18th cen- 


in 1704, and the island, now contains. 
ing a million of souls, is divided inte 
four bishopricks, with an archbi 
residing at Port-au-Prince. In Ja 
maica, the chief British settlement, 
the Moravians appeared in 1754, 
These were followed. by the Wesley. 
ans in 1781, and the Baptists, w 
founded numerous congregations, con- 
sisting of about a sixth part of the 
negro population, or 50,000. In all 
the Protestant islands, the Gospel has 
been spread with great diligence. But 
the original crime and calamity of the 
West Indies, slavery, still acts power. 
fully against Christianity. To abo. 
lish slavery at once, or even to abolish 
it at all, until the negroes are fit for 
freedom, would be to expose the whole 
white population to massacre, and 
throw the negroes themselves info a 
state of Bere. se-cdivey bloodshed, and 
incurable ignorance, that no rational 
man, let his homage for liberty and 
religion be what it may, can contem- 
plate without abhorrence. But the 
new expedient of establishing English 
bishops in Barbadoes and Jamaica, 
may lead tosomeadvantageous change. 
The planters may look with less sus« 
picion upon the labours of an authen- 
tic and responsible clergy, than upon 
the notorious giddiness, and compara- 
tive ignorance, of the sectaries. The 
doctrines of the English Church, pro- 
verbial for gentleness and good sense, 
may lead the negroes more securely 
into Scriptural knowledge ; and if the 
distributors of office at home shall 
conscientiously send out no prelates 
inferior to their duties, men not mere< 
ly of intelligence and scholarship, but 
of holy zeal, and filled with the con- 
sciousness of the good that may be 
done by Christian activity, and the 
evil that must follow indolence, we 
may before long see a great and salu- 
tary reform in the West Indian ha- 
bits, the character of the planters 
purified, and the negroes made fit for 
a safe and productive freedom. 

The new states of South America 
are still in the embarrassments of in- 
surrection, revolution, and mutual 
war. But to augur from what they 
have done under those formidable 
a wo they have a noble future 

fore their industry. They have pro- 
hibited the slave trade, and decreed 
that every human being born in their 
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territories shall be born tree. Buenos: 
Ayres has established a university, 
which has 400 students. Thirty free 
schools are supported by the govern- 
ment on the British system. 

In Columbia, Bolivar has establish- 
ed the same system, with a public 
stipend, and sends annually several 
yo men to England to acquire its 

i In Mexico, a convent. has 
been turned into an Academy for 1360 
pupils, with a model department for 
training masters for provincial schools. 
In Peru, a central school has been es- 
tablished in Lima. The British Bible 
Society, and the American, have many 
agents in those new republics, and the 
Bible is received willingly. The Ro- 
man Catholic faith is still paramount, 
and must for a while form a powerful 
antagonist; but prudence, perseve- 
rance, and the great and glorious cause 
which stimulates the Protestant mis 
sionary, will finally overcome. 

New Holland, fifth continent, 
with its islands covering an immense 
space of the great Southern Ocean, 
and. growing up before the eye in 
islands innumerable, had been, since 
the first English settlement in 1788, 
the object of religious labour. But, 
in 1825, an “ Auxiliary Church Mis- 
sionary Society” was formed in New 
South Wales, with a grant of 10,000 
acres. A grant to the same extent 
was made to the “‘ London Missionary 
Society,” and of twice the quantity 
to the “‘ Wesleyan Mission,” in con- 
sequence of its wider establishment in 
the colony. But the natives, perhaps 
among the most brutish of mankind, 
have been hitherto but little influen- 
ced. Nothing can be more contrary 
to the received ideas, that human na- 
ture derives its evil habits from natu- 
a apy: of climate, 
or long oppression, than the tempera- 
ment of Whe dwellers in the South 
Seas. The fine climate, abundant pro 
visions, and lazy equality of condition, 
are all made for we panera of the 

« The people are almost uni- 
pans Suaioctnen, treacherous, licen- 
tious, and thieving. Cannibalism is 
not uncommon, and the massacre of 
— is customary. In New Hol- 

nd, man is a beast ; in the two New 
Zealand islands, he is a savage ; and, 
in the generality of the others, he is a 
monster of perfidy and blood. Yet it 
is in this Archipelago that the most 
striking evidence of the civilizing 
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of Christianity is to be found. 
he Sandwich i once proverbial 
for crime, are rapidly receiving the 
habits of religion. Occasional excesses 
still disfigure the picture, and the pre« 
sent generation must be worn out be- 
fore the recollections of its old license 
can be without partizans. But the 
change is proceeding, and must. be fi- 
nally productive of the highest advan- 
tages to the national character, the 
prosperity of the people, and. to the 
general influence of the missionaries 
over the tribes of the South Sea. 

In giving this sketch, we have to 
acknowledge ourselves much indebted 
to a.-work which has but just ap y 
entitled, ‘*‘ The Present State of Chris 
tianity, and of the Missionary Esta~ 
blishments for its ones cary through 
all parts of the world,”—a single vo- 
lume, very intelligently drawn up, and 
giving a number of details and opi 
nions important to the subject, but 
on which we, of course, have no op- 
portunity to enter. But the value of 
such publications must be not merely 
in the information which they give, 
though the present work seems to 
have been collected with great care by. 
its original author, a German, and by. 
its English reviser, and in part author, 
from the reports of our various socie- 
ties—but in their impulse to similar 
publications, to the activity of mis- 
sionary establishments, and the gene 
ral desire of Christian men for the 
communication of Christian know- 
ledge through the darkened regions 
of the globe—the noblest effort that 
ean be achieved by the wisdom, the 
wealth, and the enterprize of man. 

One immense region alone remains, 
the finest of the earth, and the most 
impervious to the step of Christianity 
—Turkey in Asia, an extent of more 
than 360,000 square miles, with a poe 
pulation of twelve millions. The few 
Christians scattered through this mag- 
nificent territory are scarcely more 
than nominal ; and every attempt to 
restore them to the knowledge of their 
faith has been hitherto almost hope- 
less. .To convert their masters is 
yond even the highest daring of the 
missionary. The Turk answers all ar- 
gument by the dagger. But the change 
which no reasoning of man can effect 
may be destined to severer means, and 
the sword may liberate the Christian 
slave from a hideous tyranny, which 
not even the light of the Gospel has 





been suffered toenlighten. Whetherthe 

t Russian war be the commence- 
ment of that great revolution, by which 
the chains of Greece and Asia Minor 
are to be broken, must be beyond all 
but conjecture. Yet that those chains 
shall finally be dissolved, that Maho- 
metanisin shall be extinguished, that 
the chosen land of the early church, 
Tonia, shall be free, and. that the ori- 
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ginal seat.of religion, Palestine, shab] 
be made the throne of a dominion ey. 
preme and holy, are truths written 
with a fulness and splendour which 
force conviction, and at once sustain 
us ‘a the solemn labours of . bringi 
our fellow-creatures to the knowledge 
of God ; and cheer us with the cers 
tainty of a consummation illustrious 
beyond the thought of man: 





MARTIN'S FALL OF NINEVEH: 


Tuis fine picture, which has occu- 
pied the artist at intervals for some 
years, has excited great and merited 
admiration. It is on a large. scale, 
perhaps thrice the size of his Belshaz- 
zar, and exhibits an extraordinary 
union of diligent labour, with original 
and vivid fancy. Lord Byron’s tra- 
gedy has brought Sardanapalus into 
fayour, and the traditional voluptuary 
has been transformed into the hero. 

Yet this denial of the verdict of his- 

is too adventurous to be safe. 

We have noright, at our remote period, 
and in the absence of all proof, to 
doubt the universal opinion of anti- 
quity, formed as it was upon a better 
basisknowledge of the facts that 
have reached us, and upon a know- 
of facts which have either alto~ 

er away, or have left us 

t their shadows. Thus, attempts 
have been hazarded to shew that Nero 
Was not a monster, or that Heliogaba- 
lus was not a miserable slave of appe- 
tite and vice. But in a year or two 
after the triumph of the ist, his 
triumph is forgotten. Opinion rights 
itself, the subtlety of the argument is 
extinguished by truth, and we revert 
to the early character established by 
time ; and Sardanapalus is a slave of 
intemperance, Nero a monster of cruel- 
ty, and Richard a hunchback, a usur« 
per, arf a murderer of children, not- 
withstanding all the Walpoles, past, 
present, and to come. 

The painter has chosen his subject 
from the darkness of ae Of 
Nineveh, the great city of the first 
empire, we know little more than that 
it existed, was denounced by succes~ 
sive prophets for its blood-thirstiness, 
love of a, | 
oppression ; t it was destro 
by an insurrection of the subject king 
doms, after a duration of 1400 years, 





probably reckoning from the origin of 
the empire, or 420 from. the perfect 
building of the city. . The outline: of 
its fall is this: The Assytiah mos 
narchs had gradually degenerated from 
the rude virtues and barbarian valour 
of the founders of the dynasty. Sar 
danapalus exceeded them all in effes 
minate luxury ; shut himself up from 
the people, and was known only by 
his excesses. An insult to Arbaces, 
the general of the Median auxiliaries, 
excited him to vengeance ; he leaghed 
with Belesis, a Babylonian priest,.in« 
terpreter of the stars, and general, a 
combination of character formidable 
in any period of antiquity. The 
Medes and Persians, Babylonians and 
Arabs, rose inarms. Three desperate 
battles were fought, in which the cons 
irators were repulsed. But the ar- 
rival of the Bactrian army turned the 
scale ; and Sardanapalus, after having 
fought with a spirit worthy of the 
last descendant of Semiramis, was 
driven within the walls of his colossal 
city. He sustained a two years’ siege, 
which there was no Eastern Homer to 
make immortal. The oracle declared 
that the city would never be taken 
until the river became its enemy. In 
the third year, the Tigris suddenly 
swelled, and. twenty furlongs of the 
great rampartwere thrown down. The 
fate of thecaptives was proverbially ter« 
rible ; and Sardanapalus resolved to 
perish in his‘own way. The incom- 
lete narrative of his death has some 
ures of the magnificence, etcens 
tricity, and solemn sensualism, that 
mark the Oriental character to this 
day. “ He built,” says Ctesias, “a 
pyramid of all precious furniture ; 
and within it a chamber a hundred 
feet long. He filled it with beds for 
himself and his multitude of wives ; 
and, in the midst of feasting and in- 
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d , in the sound of-music;and 
in the sight of an immense. treasure 
of gold and silver talents, of gems and 

kingly ornaments, he set the chamber 

in Hames. His empire perished with 

him.” 

The moment of the picture is:the 
march of Sardanapalus to the pile. 
The wrath of Heaven is combini 
with the fury of the inundation; an 
the assault of the enemy. Lightning 
is darting on the lofty towers, and 
places of idol worship in the extreme 
distance. In front of these, circling 
the wall, and forcing theirway through 
the breaches, are the Median and Ba~ 
bylonish troops routing the Assyrians. 
Chariots and cavalry, elephants and 
myriads of spearmen, are rolléd upon 
each other. In the centre of the scene 
rises the gigantic wall, a hundred feet 
high, and on which threechariots could 
run abreast. It is seen broken down by 
the river, which spreads through the 

icture, covered with war galleys. 

eneath the eye, in the centre of the 
foreground, is the grand group, of 
Sardanapalus, with his.women and 
slaves. They are standing on a ter- 
race which overlooks the battle, and 
heads a long descent of marble steps, 
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‘at the foot of :which rises the funeral 


tables, embroidered apparel, 
and everything at once costly and com- 
bustible. . In the midst of the pile is 
the entrance to the chamber of death, 
overhung with huge festoons of fire- 
coloured silk, a mighty veil to fall 
and shut the revellers from the world. 
‘The groups on the-terrace are singu- 
larly animated, various, and splendid. 
Martin’s former pictures were care« 
less of the human figure. But he has 
now felt its value ; and making allow- 
ance for the size and crisis, the one 
of which renders some confusion al- 
most inevitable, and the other at least 
prohibits no violence of attitude, the 
figures are singularly adapted to the 
scene. Jewels, superb robes, and mys 
tie emblems, are flung round the 
groups, with the habitual lavishness 
of a painter whose hand 

** Showers on his kings barbaric pearl and 

gold.” 

The picture has faults of colour, and 
perhaps of conception ; but the whole 
effect is powerful and brilliant in a 
degree unrivalled, and capable of be- 
ing rivalled by Martin alone. 





EVENING. 


AN ODE. 


Hark ! ’Tis the pig, that, for her su ueaking 
Bids a shrill farewell to departing lig ag - 
Hark! ’tis the babe, with infant treble shrieking, 


And an 


nurse, with emulous clamour speaking, 


Through crooning pipe, alternate love and spite ; 


“ Hushabie, baby, thy cradle is green,” 


( Singing.) 


Sure such a peevish brat was never seen. 

“ Ride a cock-hoss—ride a cock-hoss,”— 

For shane of your dirty self to be so efoss ! 

“ There came a little pedlar and his name waé Stout,” — 
Be quiet, or I’ll shake your peaee of a life out. 


Now, my little honey, wo 


a mint of money— . 


“ Johnny Bo-peep has lost his sheep,” 
Be good this instant, go to sleep. (1) 


Oh, Inspiration, tell me, why 
Does piggy squeak and baby cry, 

In the cradle, in the sty— , 
Gentle Muses, ‘tell me why ? 


Is’t that the pig, with pensive eye, Surveys 
Yon star reflected in the new-fallen dew, 
And sighs to think how honour, pleasure, praise, 


_. ‘fire, like that image, glittering and untrue? ° 
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Ak, no—the watery star she cannot view, 
In noisome sty condemn’d to pass her days, 
And groaning ro grunt, and grunting profty groan, 
Like “ purple tyrants,” in that hymn of Gray’s, 
' © Unpitied and alone.” 


Happy, happy, happy swine 

That adineinth el tree 
Freely breakfast, fully dine, 

With acorns blest, and liberty ! 


So men subsisted in the olden time, 
Ere wandering Ceres taught the use of ploughs ; (2) 
What Nature gave, they took, unstain’d with crime, 
Nor slaughter’d pigs, nor broke the hearts of sows— 
To roast young pigs—a dish I can’t abide— (3) 
Oh most unnatural infanticide ! 


When the wind is roaring loud, 

Tossing the knotty limbs of ancient oaks, 
When folded flocks together crowd, 

And merrily the storm-bird croaks, 
Then beside each mossy trunk, 
Numerous as Pharosh’s frogs, 

Hungry as a fasting monk, 

Throng the congregating h 

Thick and fast down my A mast, 
And Freedom crowns the rich repast. 


No need, I ween, of Kitchiner or Ude, 

To cater for the swinish multitude ! 

But thou, poor Grumphy, ne’er through glimmering glade 
Shalt wander far away to meet thy love, 

Nor see thy piggies sport in vernal grove, 

Nor munch fresh acorns in brown Autumn’s shade. 

Nor Paine, nor Cartwright, ever penn’d a line 

To vindicate the natural rights of swine ; 

Yet when did man endure such wrongs as thine ? 


In vain thou deplorest, 
All vainly thou squeakest, 
For not in the forest 
The babes that thou seekest. 
Thou didst love them with ardour, 
And overlay some of them.— 
Are they gone to the larder ? 
Or what is become of them ? 


Round and round, in magic dance, 
Still they go, and ne’er advance, 
They are slain, like Philistians 
Who perish’d for boasting, 
And like primitive Christians, 
Behold, they are roasting ! 
The clock has struck seven, 
They are done to a turning, 
The moon is in Heaven, 


And the crackling is burning. 


Madam Cook, Madam Cook, mind the critical minute, 
For quickly ’tis flown, and there’s much to do in it ; 
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The crisis to nice is, and past in a trice is.— 
Ret-tat-tat, tis’ the ort Doctor from Isis. 
To opel) apes roasted, 
He sti a keen eye, 
And oft has he boasted, 
‘* In tempore veni.” 
In the drawing-room—look— 
All the company muster, 
Which puts Mrs Cook 
In a terrible fluster ; 
She clangs and she bangs, and she batters and clatters, 
What a whetting of knives, what a ringing of platters! 


To and fro—above—below— 
Up and down, the footmen go. 
While the simmer of stews, 
And the roaring of flues, 
The frying-pan hissing, 
The gridiron whizzing, 

The skip-kennels quizzing, 
Something still missing, 
The housekeeper fretting, 
The maid still forgetting, 
*Mid toiling, turmoiling, 
*Mid roasting and boiling, 
And frying and broiling ; 
The butter-boat oiling, 
Tlie curry’s a-spoiling ; 
While, in anger despotic, 
Red, rampant, and restless, 
And scarcely distrest less 
Than a murderer’s ghost, 
*Mid the uproar chaotic, 
The Cook “ rules the roast.” 


Ah, tell me, Muse, do clocks, suns, moons, deceive, 

Is this the pensive hour of pious eve— 

When holy vespers lull the listening wind— 

When ancient wisdom supp’d, and Live I not yet dined ? 


** Patience, thou young and rose-lipp’d cherubim,” 

Art thou not sick of writing for thy meals? 

Grows not thy sweet complexion somewhat grim, 

At the sad aching void thy stomach feels, 

In that dull wilderness of barren time, 

*Twixt the last quarter’s note of preparation, 

And the glad chorus of the — chime, 

The DINNER BELL, the long-wish’d consummation ? 


Slow as the squire’s old coach in Clag-clay Lane, 
Slow as the “* march of mind” in tawny de 
As Innovation in the House of Peers, 

As Retribution, or Platonic years, 

So lingering long each hungry minute 

As if its wings were clogg’d with thick molasses— 
While conversation, hardly kept alive, 

Nor yet humanely suffer’d quite to die, 

But loads the car it fain would aid to drive, 

And shews how heayily the moments fly. 


Comal aloo 0 sitch b shock ant 
to twi nic, 
Pants and distends its paunch os aldermanic— 
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Heaving vain sighs for its dear native bog 
To demonstration proving the alliance bee 
Betwixt humanity and ‘modern science. 


There’s many a sound that poets have call’d sweet, 
As falling winds, and pebble-chafing seas ; 

The sighs of lovers when they part or meet— 
The voice of praise, the hum of vernal bees, 
Fanning the morning air with restless wing, 

(I wish the pretty creatures would not sting 5) 
No sound is sweeter to a guilty Felon, 

Than an acquittal from good Justice Park ; 
Sweet to the mice, would be a warning bell on 
Grimalkin’s neck—to tinkle in the dark— ° 
But sweeter far, to gastronomes, is a bell 

That loudly sings, “‘ The Dinner’s upon table.” 


With swanlike movements, elegantly tardy, 
Towards the banquet swims graceful Grace ; 
Let no untitled lady be so hard 
As to usurp, or not to know, a place. 
In long array, Earls, Viscounts, Barons, Squires, 
Find the just station that their rank requires. 
Lo! last of all, the Parson’s wife and I 
Take lowest place with all humility. 


Imagination, haste away with me, 

For vainly thou the nomenclature connest, 

Of kickshaws rare, “ quas versu dicere non est,” 
Nor sing of calipash, or ealipee, 

Or terms too hard for any tongue that’s honest ; 
For wherefore should we tarry here, 

Where gilt-daub’d lacqueys serve us with a sneer, 
And if we call for wine, will bring small beer ? 
Farewell, the realms of privileged gentility, 
Where bashful twilight yields to tapers’ glow, 
The learned lady’s volubility, 

And the coy maid, whose speech, reserved and slow, 
Like silent senators’—is “‘ aye,” and “‘ no ;” 

Like the small-footed citizens of Pekin, 

In monosyllables for ever speaking. 


Farewell, Sauterne and Hermitage, 

The “ thin potations” of a sober age ; 

So-da, and Seltzer’s effervescent lymph, 

With all your hissing impotence of rage, 
Farewell—the streamlet, where the mountain nymph 
Delights to dabble, shall my thirst assuage. 
Imagination, haste, away with me, 

And dinnérless—console thyself with tea. 


But where shall we the brisk decoction find, 

Or where remark the small upcurling steam, 

Or the white clouds of lazy-mantling cream, 
That round the cup their flaky progress wind ? 
In brightest porcelain, trick’d with oe hue, 
Or Stafford ware of simple white and blue? 

In the lone cottage of the aged woman, 

On the bleak skirt of some wide, windy common, 
Who spins and shivers in her thread-bare cloak, 
Save when, at morn and eve, the scanty smoke 
Breaks through the fissures of the mouldering straw 
That tells a tale of many a winter's flaw ? 
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Yet e’en to her one genial drop is given, 

One cup of comfort from a milder heaven. 

Or where the city dame, in attic hovel, 

Starves upon plain work, or compiles a novel ; 
Writes of the warbling stream, the whispering grove, 
And, pineh’d with hunger, weeps the woes of love ? 
Or in the learn’d confines of —— College, 

Which takes the Tea-tree for the Tree of Knowledge ? 
Or even here—where, high on dusty shelf, 

With ragged pamphlets, and worm-eaten plays, 

In solitary state, my cup of delf 

Its own, and my unmated lot betrays? 

Nay, cheerful herb, I will not seek for thee, 

With age, and penury, and poetry. 

Since the fine Hyson, andthe dark Boheas, 

Like wisdom, dwell with children at their knees, (4) 
Since—I’m ask’d out to-night—’tis more than time 
To don my other shirt, and end my rhyme. 


Q. 


Notes. 


. {1.) Hushabie, &c. These ‘* snatches of old song,” after descending by oral tradi- 
tion from generation to generation, like the common law, the poems of ian, and the 
mystcries of the Druids, have, in these printing times, been collected and published by 
the indefatigable industry of the London booksellers. We certainly cannot think them 
improved by the types; but they are at least harmless, which is more than can be said 
of all our juvenile literature. The old nursery carol—Ride a cock-horse to Banbury 
Cross, has been rendered into Greek by a distinguished scholar, now a mitre@ pillar of 
Protestantism, who has, by a laudable pun, converted “ Cock-horse” into frwansxrpiay, 
a compound worthy of Aristophanes. 

(2.) Wandesing Ceres —See Claudian de Rap. Proser. B. 3. 

(3.) Roast Pig.—I am aware that this antipathy of my palate will appear like gas- 
tronomic heresy to the incomparable Elia. 

(4) “ Wisdom doth live with children round her knees.” 
Worpswortn. 
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Monkeys are certainly, there is no 
denying it, very like men; and, what 
is worse, men are still more like Mon- 


keys. Many worthy le, who have 
a high respect for what they choose to 
call the Dignity of Human Nature, 
are much distressed by this similitude, 
eqeveambing in many cases to absolute 
identity ; and some of them have writ- 
ten books of considerable erudition and 
ingenuity, to prove that a man is not a 
monkey, nay, not so much as even an 
ape ; but truth compels us to confess, 
that their speculations have been far 
from carrying conviction to our minds. 
All such inquirers, from Aristotle to 
Smellie, principally insist on two great 
ey OE gear aye and rea- 
son. But it is obvious to the mean- 
est capacity, that monkeys have both 
speech and reason. They have a lan- 
guage of their own, which, though not 
So capacious as the Greek, is much more 
so than the Hottentottish ; and as for 
reason, no man of a truly philosophical 
genius ever saw a monkey crack a nut, 
without perceiving that the creature 

that endowment, or faculty, 
in no small perfection. Their oak. 
indeed, is said not to be articulate ; 
but it is audibly more so than the 
Gaelic. The words unquestionably do 
run into each other, in a way that, to 
our ears, renders it rather unintelli- 
gible; but it is contrary to all the 
rules of sound philosophizing, to con- 
fuse the obtuseness of our own senses 
with the want of any faculty in others ; 
and they have just as good a right to 
maintain, and to complain of, our in« 
articulate mode of speaking, as we have 
of theirs—indeed much more—for 
monkeys speak the same, or nearly 
the same, language all over the habit- 
able globe, whereas men, ever since 
the Tower of Babel, have kept chat« 
tering, muttering, humming and haw- 
ing, in divers ways and sundry man< 
ners, so that one nation is unable to 
comprehend what another would be 
at, and the earth groans in vain with 
vocabularies and dictionaries. That 
monkeys and men are one and the 
same animal, we shall not take upon 
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ourselves absolutely to assert, for the 
truth is, we, for one or two, know noe 
thing whatever about the matter; all 
we mean to say is, that nobody has yet 
proved that they are not, and farther, 
that whatever may be the case with 
men, monkeys have reason and speech. 
More than this it might be rash to 
hold ; and with the caution, therefore, 
which distinguishes all our Philosophy 
from that of the heedless and head- 
long age in which we flourish, here 
we place our foot on ground impreg- 
nable alike to assault or explosion. 

It is flattering to see how all created 
things, animate and inanimate, imitate 
humanity—some of them, it must be 
admitted, most abominably, but, on 
the whole, with commendable assi« 
duity and success. What can possi-« 
bly be more like the face of a man 
than the face of a horse? except, in- 
deed, that of a lion, a tiger, or a sheep. 
Look attentively at the first team you 
meet, and either in leader or wheele 
er you will not fail to recognise a cha- 
racteristic likeness of some original 
friend. The long face—the wall eye 
—the upper or lower lip—the flat 
cheek —the lantern jaw—the very 
colt’s tooth—the same ! Away flies his 
Majesty’s most gracious mail-coach, 
with a gentleman all in red standing 
on the stern, as straight as ODoherty, 
tooting a tin-horn six feet long ; and 
one of the worthiest fellows you know, 
with a wife and six children, disa 
pears through the turnpike gate, with- 
out paying toll, in the shapeof a Houy~ 
hnhynm at full gallop, and beautifully 
caparisoned in brass- harness, all spick 
and span new, on the king’s birth-day. 
Or mount the steps, up and down, 
into a collection of wild beasts, Pid- 
cock or Wombwell, and turning on the 
saw-dust to the left, look—pray—at 
that Lion. Saw ye ever, in all your born 
days, such a striking likeness—such 
a noble full-length living portrait— 
none of your kit-kats, but from tip of 
the nose to the tip of the tail—of 
Christopher North? The same calm, 
grave, thoughtful eyes, that inspire 
an immediate awe—the saine chops, 
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which it is‘needless to characterize to 
any one who has seen either North 
or Nero—the same posture of the 
paws, fit alike to pat or fell—see, 
see the same long, red tongue—the 
awn discovering a double shiver-de< 
te of spike-tusks the same—and 
hark—hark—Lord preserve us—in 
with both your into your ears 
—the Roar—the Roar! Or, face about 
to the right, and there is the self-same 
Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine in a 
royal Bengal Tiger. You imagine you 


see leaping along Lisson-Grove, 
with igh Hunt in his mouth, 
as if the Cockney King were no bigger 
than a mouse. Finally, eyes forward, 


and what think you of that Persian 
o—- with face so.pensive, meek and 
mild, so demure and melancholy, the 
very image of David Lester Richard 
son, in the act of perusing that Cen- 
tury of Inventions, each an wnpaid-for 
panegyric on his own genius, which, 
like a small prolific Bantam, lays an 
egg a-day during the sonnet-season, 
and then—cackle—caekle—cackle ! 
The imitation of humanity is equall 

apparent in inanimate nature. Loo: 
on that pretty, little, white-rinded, 
airy, yet weeping birch-tree, still in 
her teens, so murmuring, and so balmy 
in budding spring, that breathes of 
summer too, and say if ever you saw 
a sweeter symbol—nay, it is her very 
self—of L. E. L., in her virgin ele- 
gance and loveliness, charming all 
eyes, while, as if a breeze came by, 
her tresses are all a-dance over her 
forehead, and with poetic lustre irra- 
diate the day.—That Sycamore, so 
bright above, so dark below, with head 
that loves the sunshine, and stem 
round which, like living things, the 
shadows conglomerate—a_ tent-like 
tree, beneath whose umbrage might 
Beauty lie dissolved in delicious tears 
over some divine lyrical ballad—haply 
the tale of Ruth, woo’d—won—wedded 
—deserted in time that, as ‘‘ through 
dream and vision did she sink,” seemed 
to be all but one dear, dim, delightful 
day,—or Wisdom meditate, in the 
-half-glimmer half-gloom, on the im- 
mortality brought to light, not only 
in Holy Writ, but in the inspirations 
too of the great poets—that Sycamore, 


so fair and so august, so beautiful and 
so magnificent—remindeth it not of 
the Genius of Wordsworth, the very 
man himself personified before you in 
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the shape of a Sylvan, conspicuous to 


those who ean penetrate its. haunts 
among all the trees of the forest? —If 
ever ted spirits revisit the earth 
they loved, that Mountain- Ash, call it 
by its own Scottish name, that Rowan- 
tree—with stem straight, smooth, and 
strong, yet in its abated brightness 
ing of the blast—with leaves des 
licate indeed to look at, and soft to the 
touch, but imbued with preservative 
beauty as boldly they rustle to the 
winds—crowned with a thousand dia- 
dems, all blended into one glory visi« 
ble from afar,—gaze here, gaze here, 
Caledonia, and, with the voice of all 
thy streams, bid hail the Image of thy 
own Burns illumining the banks and 
braes o’ bonny Doon, while all the 
linnets break out into delighted liltin 
among the broom, and the blackbird, 
on the top of his own tree, sends up 
his song in chorus to the lark, thick, 
fast, and wild-warbling beneath the 
rosy cloud !—Whence comes that fra« 
grant breath upon the woody wilder 
ness—is it from the sweet unseen 
ground-flowers, or from a tree in blos- 
som somewhere hidden in the shade? 
Lo! yonder stands the old Hawthorn, 
white as the very snow—yet, as you 
approach, ‘tis mixed with glorious 
een, even as the summer ‘sea-wave 
eaves in foam. Therein the cheer- 
ful shilfa builds her nest most beauti- 
ful—or therein—hark . the crashing 
and then the flapping wing—as the cu- 
shat, ne’er disturbed before, is startled 
from her shallow couch. Lonely as 
is the place, yet see on the old rough 
bark, now hard to read among moss 
as some ancient inscription on the 
stone that shades in its cell some soli- 
tar ea names of lovers fond 
and faithful of yore, now and long 
ago sleeping in the mools by each 
other’s side! ‘The roamer. thinks of 
the rural poets that have tuned their 
ipes to rural loves—and some sweet 
wild strain touches his ear from the 
Queen’s Wake, or from “‘ Bonny Kil- 
meny, as she gaed up the glen,”*or 
from the rich yet simple melodies 
which ‘“ honest Allan” yet lives to 
breathe, inspired by the songs of auld 
Scotland—on whose darkness and dim- 
ness, his genius, strong in love, has 
streamed light like sunbeams, regard~ 
less of the more flaunting flowers, and 
seeking out the primrose and violet in 
nooks of the untrodden woods ! 





AY 


Nay, there is a white Currant Bush, 
trained up on trellice against the loun 
sunny walls, and thickly clustering 
with: berries, in their lucid roundness 
almost as large as grapes,—put out 
your hand and pull a few, and to the 
taste they are as sweet and luscious 
too, as from Lorraine or Provence— 
that white currant-bush, with inno« 
cent thorns tipped with silk and velvet, 
so that you may. pluck ungloved, we 
declare, is liker than even the amiable 

t. himself, to William Procter 
al Corawall, the delight of the 
suburban fruit-gardens, and furnish- 
ing to tender virgins an exquisite des- 
sert—or when distilled by household 
matron, a wine that never intoxicates, 
and worthy a gold medal from Mr 
Loudon, the ingenious editor of the 
Gardener’s Magazine.—Out of the sun 
altogether, stuck in among the gravel, 
and sorely stunted because of no ma- 
nure, that dwindled, dwarfed, dimi- 
nutive of the small black red hairy 
gooseberry, no leaves, few berries, and 
nearly all ee is a most fearful pic- 
ture fade of a Cockney, whose name 
is needless— while that other, the 
bramble yonder, tufted chiefly with 
tags of dirty wool and hair, which a 
singing bird rather than peck at, would 
go without a nest, is a staring and rag- 
ged likeness of an unmentionable son- 
netteer in the last stage of a consum 
tion,—sick and sorry, weak and worth- 
less, and, ere another month go by, to 
be pronged up by the little decayed 
root, flung over the hedge amongst 
nettles, and there left to rot in the ge« 
neral rubbish. 

Hactenus of plants. Now look at 
that Castle, a noble ruin. Yet not a 
ruin either, though old, and belonging 
to the olden time. On its head a 
crown of battlements—for hair, wall- 
flowers—granite for its body, ‘“ cased 
in the unfeeling armour of old time” 
—and ‘‘ seated on a heaven-kissing 
hill.” Cliffs guard it on the right— 
below which ‘‘ goes a river large,” 
sweeping round a loch—behind a mo- 
rass, in which “ armies whole might 
sink,” in front the everlasting moun- 
tains. See—how like the figure of a 
man! What a trenched forehead, 
yet how bold! That “ coign of van- 
tage” is the nose! That rent makes a 
mouth, from which the wind plays 
like a warlike harper. A grim upper 
lip—and a chin that defies the ele- 
ments. A giant to fear and to vene-~ 
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rate! And what has become of your 

imagination, if in that castle, with its 

banner still outhung, which 

The evening air has scarce the power 

To wave upon the Donjon tower, 

= see not a glorious statue of—Sir 
alter Scott ? 

So with clouds and mountains, they. 
are all in various moods and manners 
like great men. But we have not time 
now to trace their outlines—therefore; 
* revenons & nos moutons”’—that is— 
let us return to our monkeys. 

The Monkey has not had. justice 
done him, we repeat and insist upon 
it ; for what right have you to judge 
of a whole people, from a few isolated 
individuals,—and from a few isolated 
individuals, too, running up poles with 
a chain round their waist, twenty 
times the length of their own tail, or 
grinning in ones or twos through the 
bars of a cage in a menagerie? His 
eyes are red with perpetual weeping— 
and his smile is sardonic in captivity. 
Hisfur is mouldy and mangy, and he is 
manifestly ashamed of bis tail, prehen~ 
sile no more—and of his paws, “ very 
hands, .as you may say,’ miserable 
matches to his miserable feet. . To 
know him as he is, you must go to 
Senegal ; or if that be too far off for 
a trip during the summer vacation, to 
the Rock of Gebir, now called Gibral- 
tar, and see him at his gambols among 
the cliffs. Sailor nor slater would 
have a chance with him there, stand- 
ing on his head on a ledge of six inches, 
five hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, without ever so much as once 
tumbling down; or hanging at the 
same height from a bush by the tail; 
to dry, or air, or sun himself, as if 
he were flower or fruit. There he 
is, a Monkey indeed; but you catch 
him young, clap a pair of breeches on 
him, and an old red jacket, and oblige 
him to dance a saraband on the stones 
of a street, or perch upon the shoul 
der of Bruin, equally out of his natu- 
ral element, which is a cave among 
the woods. Here he is but the Ape of 
a Monkey. Now if we were to catch 
= young, good subscriber or contri- 

utor, yourself, and put you into a 
cage to crack nuts and pull ugly faces, 
although you might, from continued 
practice, do both to perfection; at a 
shilling a-head for grown-up ladies 
and gentlemen, and sixpence for chil- 
dren and servants, and even ata lower 
rate after the collection had been some 
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weeks in town, would you not think 
it exceedingly hard to be judged of in 
thatone of your predicaments, not only 
individually, but nationally—that is, 
not only as Ben Hoppus, your own 
name, but as John Bull, the name of 
the people of which you are an incar- 
cerated specimen? You would kee 

incessantly crying out against this wit 

engry vociferation,; as a most unware 
rantable and unjust Test and Corpo 
ration Act. And, no doubt, were an. 
Ourang- outang to see you in such a 
situation, he would not only form a 
most mean opinion of you as an indi- 
vidual, but go away with a most false 
impression of the whole human race. 

It is therefore highly gratifying to 
us to see the Monkey in the hands of 
a man of genius like Thomas Land- 
seer. Indeed, the Landseers are a fa~ 
mily of geniuses—father and sons. 
Like Goldsmith, they touch nothing 
which they do not adorn ; and Tho- 
mas has here touched the Monkey, 
who, unlike the lovely young Lavinia 
when unadorned adorned the most, 
looks like a man as he is, when dress- 
ed and acting like a man on the stage 
of the Theatre of Human Life. - 

Several other artists, we know, have 
moralized.the Monkey ; and of. their 
philosophical works it will give us 

leasure to speak in a future Number ; 

t we suspect our present paiuter is 
the best of them all ; and on the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ meliores priores,” we begin 
with the Monkeyana of Thomas Land- 
seer. Even an entire family of prigs 
is a pleasant and impressive sight— 
nota single one,—father, mother, bro-= 
ther, or sister, with the least spark of 
common sense or feeling to disturb the 
harmony-—-to break the effect of the 
“ tottle of the whole.” But a family 
of geniuses is still better, perhaps be- 
cause so much rarer; and, therefore, 
we prefer the Landseersand the Ros- 
‘coes, very much indeed, to the Hunts 
and the Hazlitts. 

What vivid-minded fellows great 
painters must be! Poets are nothing 
to them in distinctness of conception. 
Poets, it is true, “ give to airy nothings 
a local habitation and a name.” But 
still they are airy nothings—for they 
are made of words, and words are air. 
But. painters give you form, shape, 
colour—we had almost said substance. 
We ourselves, who are a poet, could 
give you a very tolerable Monkey in 
words,—either a prose or a verse Mon- 
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key ; but -what a poor, paltry, diin, 
and indistinct Monkey would he be; 
in comparison with the drawn, etched; 
engraved, large-paper-proof Monkey; 
of a Thomas Landseer, playing t 
Pedagogue, the Pupil, or the Pugilist? 
First of all, here is a Monkey in the 
character of Paul Pry.. We doubt not 
that it is excellent; but, would you © 
believe it, we have never seen Liston 
in that farce? Nor dowe care a drachm 
though we never see him—for we are 
sick of Liston’s buffooner. ~ London 
is a great goose. She will kee 
bling for years about the most ae 
ous nonsense, as if it were mirth, hu- 
mour, and wit. Mr Poole, we believe, | 
is the author of Paul Pry, and Mr 
Poole is a man of true genius. But 
Paul Pry, though we never saw him, 
is, we fear, not a little of a bore—at 
least so is every noodle who comes in, 
upon you at supper from the thea- 
tre, and enacts you a bit of Liston or 
Murray in that character. The cock- 
neys have spoiled Liston, who might 
have been an excellent, perhaps a great 
comic actor, but for their childish and 
infantile fancy for his face ; and that 
is a great deal for us to say, after ha- 
ving seen and heard him murder Do- 
minie Sampson, on a stage by lamp 
and chandelier light, before upwards 
ofa thousand people, not one of whom, 
however, we are happy to say, could 
move a muscle at the spectacle, —_— 
those of disgust and contempt. r 
Liston, who is a gentleman and a man 
of originality, ought not to suffer 
himself to make himself ridiculous 
and entertaining in the eyes of fools 
and idiots. We excuse Mr Land- 
seer and Mr Poole for giving in to 
the folly of, ‘I hope I don’t intrude,” 
for there is no great harm in sacrifi- 
cing one’s own taste in a trifle, to that 
of the bairnly public of Cotkaigne. 
They who “ live to please, must please 
to live ;” and, just as might have been 
expected, the Cockney critics have all 
exclaimed, on viewing this Paul Pry, 
—‘ inimitable—inimitable. Yet even 
Landseer cannot give us Liston’s face 
—that face which” —and then off they 
go with their impotent attempts at 
imaginative exaggeration—as impd- 
tent as would be the attempts of a 
precocious little master; who had been 
put into shorts and a long-tailed coat 
at five, to describe, to his quondam- 
wet, nunc-dry nurse, the pantomime of 
Punchinello, 
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What a different thing is his Poli- 
tician! There you have nature, uni- 
versal and particular, and no sooner 
does the eye fall upon the Monkey, 
with on nose, than you have 
che sory punnguaphiof which ho. en: 

paragra whi is en- 
Sanvening to comprehend some small 
inkling of the meaning ; no easy mat- 
ter, you will allow, in daily, morning 
or evening, weekly or monthly peri- 
odical ws this Magazine by no 
means ex - He is hard at work, 
on the head of a column of what Cob- 
bett calls, “‘ The Bloody Old Times.” 
Not the leader—no—no—not the 
Jeader—our Monkey won’t try to crack 
that nut, for no monkey’s teeth can 
stand that ; and he remembers, that 
when, by dint of excessive grin, he had 
once on a time contrived to crush the 
casket, it instantly filled his mouth, 
his maw, and his pouch, with one 
puff of that inexplicable sort of dust 
that fills what men and monkeys call 
iin boyhood, the devil’s snuff-box. 
‘But he is at a side column. Pro- 
bably a letter from Lisbon—about 
the Constitution. Don Miguel puz- 
les his “‘ villainous low”-browed pate, 
nor less that old hag his mother, and 
the Black Cook. He is a Whig—a 
Radicals Ay, now he is attempting a 
tirade against tithes, and grinning at a 
blow at the Bishops. He is a pure 
Patriot, for no stake in the country 
he, except. a very tough and lean 
one, on every third Sunday. A Libe- 
ral! see how he hugs a rancid Exa- 
miner to his liver, pressing it down too 
with his elbow on that of his chair, in 
«ase some other march-of-mind mon- 
‘key should come in upon his political 
vacy, his learned leisure, and carry 
off the filthy falsehood. He had really 
much better lay down the Leading 
Journal of Europe upon that fractu- 
red globe ; for confound him if he un- 
derstands its politics! Why, we verily 
ibelieve he is at an article on the re- 
of the Test Act, and now that it 
led, why, he and other high- 
aminded monkeys like him can, without 
‘any violation of conscience or religion, 
accept office ; on the faith of a Chris- 
tian,” they can, and without sayin 
*¥ am a Protestant,” for the seed 
= the church, the country, and the 
king. 
~ A-seribe in the Times, we have 
‘been somewhere told, could not en- 
dure this Monkey, calling him a poor 
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In that he shewed himself.an 
ass. Thomas Landseer meant to etch 
a compliment to the Leading Journal 
of Europe, by shewing how a monkey 
of those eapey principles could de- 


Satyr. 


scend in his zeal from the altitude of 
the Times to the lowest level of the 
Examiner. In his paw the extremes 
meet ; nor do we doubt, that under 
the foot hidden in shade, (the other is 
stiffened in the foreground from hairy 
leg crossed over hairy knee,) are, a 
number .of Maga with a Noctes, the 
Standard of the Evening, the Courier, 
and the Morning Post, by far the ablest 
daily papers now produced from. the 
right side.of the press. 

Better and better still, “‘ The School- 
Master is abroad.” ‘I'he Monkey, here, 
is a terrible Incarnation of Dr Busby 
and Mr Brougham. His birch re- 
minds us, in size and shape, of the 
Broom with which that Old Black, 
now gone to the Nigritia of Hades, 
used some twenty years ago, perhaps 
less, to sweep that crossing in which 
Cheapside los@s itself in St Paul’s 
church-yard. Many are the pairs of 
juvenile breeches which he has unbut- 
toned and let down, and he hopes to 
live to unbutton and let down many 
more. The visible cries of the pupil 
in the paw of the pedagogue are 
enough to rive a heart of stone.. Lord 
have mercy on the puerile world, when 
the march-of-intellect men are safel 
seated in theirsway! All feeling,a 
religion, they have begun with fling- 
ing aside, as so many loathsome weeds. 
‘They will soon shew what is the full 
meaning, perfect import of the word 
Tyrant, and of the word Slave. Mrs 
Brownrigg, who ‘‘ whipt three female 
prentices to death, and hid them in 
the coal-hole,” will be like Mercy with 
the hand of moonlight and the dewy 
apne, in comparison with the viragoes 

at will then rule the roast over the 
dower extremities of the female chil- 
dren of this unhappy land—the un- 
sparing servants of Lycurgus, who 
whipped the little Spartans till their 
bottoms were as black as their broth, 
will be Moravians and Quakers by the 


side of the dreadful dominies that will 


then «provide raw material for our 


male boarding-schools, academies, and 


colleges. All the past and present flog- 
ging of the population of this country, 
in tender years, will shrink up into 
absolute insignificance, in the future. 
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and of one quarter of the present cen- 
tury,-will be swallowed up in one 
Aaron of the next. 


“ The sound of sighing and of wailing 
wide 

Will rouse each master from his morning 
sleep ; 

His rod will ring with wo, and all the 
land will weep!” 


Dine with a march-of-intellect man, 
and only observe the downcast eyes of 
his pale-faced trembling wife—the 
knit brows of his sullen sons—the 
suiky sorrows of his joy-denied daugh- 
ters, who, to escape the cruelties of 
that unnatural thraldom, would elope 
even with the devil or a dancing 
master. All that comes of your hard- 
hearted, hard-headed, music- paint- 
ing-and-poetry-despising, utilitarian, 
intellectual, all-in-all educationists, 
who know nothing so admirable as a 
steam-engine, and would wish to see 
the whole world worked by machinery. 
Flog away, then, old monkey—and, 


young monkey, squali##in vain to the 
sky—for, “* Lord help thee, silly one,” 
there are no bowels now in heaven or 
on earth, and thy only comfort must 
be in thy agony, that the day may 
come, when thou wilt see that grim 
pedagogue a pauper—for there will 
be no Poor Laws then—torn by curs, 
with whom he is disputing a bone in 
the kennel of the street, while the 
stern street-keeper will scourge him 
off his beat, with a besom, to which 
that, under whose iron ribs thou now 
shriek’st, is a rod of Roses without a 
Thorn ' 


The schoolmaster is abroad indeed ! 
Then, say we, the clergyman must 
send him home, and a committee of 
such of the householders of the parish 
as still go to church, must frequently 
and narrowly inspect and examine 
him among his urchins, that he may 
not, by application of the unresting 
rod, render them for ever incapable of 
following any sedentary profession ; 
and since he does not believe in ‘the 
punishments of a future world, they 
mast restrain him by a constant fear, 
anda frequent taste, of those of the 
present ; such as dismissal, fine, im- 
prisonment, and pillory; for of all 
murderers, d n it, an infidel 
schoolmaster, when once he gets fair- 
ly abroad, will ‘be the cruellest and 
most atcurst. 

- Plate fourth, two Monkeys gallop- 
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ing on an Ass, either from or to. the 
devil—we hope the latter—is full of 
= motion. We cannot say that 
we altogether understand it. ‘* What, 
ho! does the deyil drive—then we 
must needs get on,” leaves us rather in 
the dark. Itis, however, remarkable, 
that the mind frequently derives 
great pleasure from what it but - 
and-half comprehends the meaning of 
—and it is so with ours in studying 
this monkey-ridden donkey. Per 
it is a sort of unintended sequel to 
“* Schoolmaster is Abroad,” and a 
couple of his pupils—parlour- boarders 
too—one of them at least, who has got 
a belt round his waist—are off an 
away out of his reach, on an anima 
appropriate to the establishment. They 
seem both fair ass-men, and as the one 
behind has hold of the donkey's tail 
with one hand, and that of his school- 
fellow with the other, while the one 
before has twisted his fingers in the 
mane of the thistle-chewer, both :in 
equal desperation indenting their toes 
into his sides, there is every p' 
of their arriving unspilt at the of 
their journey, * Quod felix faustume« 
que sit,” is the earnest prayer of their 
present well-wisher. The style in 
which the alarmed ass lays back his 
ears, is only to be equalled by:that in 
which. he flings up his heels, which; 
together with retroverted eye, open 
— and blown belly, give us a lives 
y idea of the Flying Childers. He 
eannot be going at less than the rate of 


ten miles an hour, and probably ima- 
gines, for fear is a € erator, 
that his velocity is that of a hundred. 


Were you to ask him where he is 
going, he would find some difficulty, 
we shrewdly ; in answering 
your question. If he-carries on 
so, he will not be able to fetch a bray 
for a fortnight. He is notonly a use« 
ful, but positively a noble animal. — 
So much for Part First. - We took 
up Part Second with some little an- 
xiety, for how seldom is the secondof 
anything so good as the first? But, 
here, it is perhaps on the whole even 
better. ‘ Hookey edly we are 
hardl to—he is probably a por- 
trait of cmb well-known kiddy about 


town. In a-sort of -up great coat: 
with check endkerekieh, “enormous 
whiskers, cast-away hat, picked from 


the dunghill, scampishly ornament- 
ed with a stump of a tobacn-pipe— 
the thumb of one outspread hand 
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planted on the side of his sntb-nose, 


andits little finger joined to the thumb: 
of the otlier hand, similarly outspread 


—as much as to say—“‘ how are you off 
for soap? up to trap, eh ?” He hurkles 
along, curtailed of Ris fair proportions, 
a ect picture, certainly, of a fi- 
ed low blackguard. Is that any- 
thing near the truth of the matter, our 
dear Landseer? If not, pray pardon 
our stupidity, and recollect that we 
have not been in town for twenty years, 
nor ever seen the original. 
- But the originals in Plate Second 
we have seen dancing on board a guard 
ship in sea-port. Jack and Poll, en- 
gaged in a Jig— 
** When first I saw thee graceful move, 
Ah me! what meant my throbbing heart ! 
Say, soft confusion, was it Love ? 
If Love thou art, then farewell rest.” 


Our male monkey here has the in- 
expressible Jack-Tar face to its utmost 
ection. Take him for all in all, he 

is truly an able seaman. The swell. 
ing on the tobacco-side of the cheek, 
which, you may observe, is a] ways that 
which happens at the time to be the 
weather one, is scarcely perceptible 
through the wrinkles of the love-grin 
betokening his ecstacies. You might 
chuck a quartern of blue ruin, pewter 
and all, down his throat, for his 
mouth gapes in delight, as if he were 


. about to bite off Poll’s head in his 


passion. His eyes bright as new- 
snuffed tallows—his near ear eagerly 
cocked up into a point—his black- 
wi wizen—his white straw hat, 
ing to his pericranium by some 
protec known but toitself—his bent 
nees, - thighs so oad andl escmel 
ed—splay feet, pum and festoo’ 
on the instep swath a bunch of ribbon 
—long, loose, pendent arms, with 
hands hanging away from wrists that 
show their bones from the short cuffs 
of the jacket—and then such a jacket, 
at which you give but a single glance, 
for, from beneath the grotesque fun- 
damental feature its cut displays, in- 
stead of from the nape of the neck, 
down Jack’s queue or tail, an 
ell and a nail long at the very least, 
and curling and twisting through its 
whole length, the tip a little: turned 
up, just avoiding to brush the dust off 
the deck—there he dances—Jack’s 
alive indeed—nor would he change 
places, not he indeed, with the Lord 
High Admiral. No wonder. For look 
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at’Pretty Poll, the Wapping Wurgin ! 
Never looked monkey so ore er 
lips primly closed against the comi 
kiss ; éyes cast down to the deck, ha 
in bashfalness, half in admiration of 
Jack’s jigging feet, which do indeed 
irresistibly heel and toe the plank— 
mutch with long loose flying lappels, 
and ribband on the top of the head in 
the shape of a shamrock, a tempting 
trefoil: indeed—in an old cut-down 
full-dress captain’s uniform, by way of 
a gown or jacket, check apron patch- 
ed about the knee with new, and her 
tail delicately hidden to the very tip 
within her red rustling petticoat— 
why, no wonder that Jack, being a 
man, a monkey, and a British sailor, 
is madly in love—no wonder that he 
swears by all the saints and sinners in 
the fleet, that he will get spliced to 
Poll that very night, 
* For Love is Heaven, and Heaven is 
Love !”” 

Plates Third and Fourth are both 
excellent—Duelling and Drunkenness, 
So—so—the country, we presume, 
neighbourhood of Chalk farm? excel. 
lent duelling ground—a sign-post, in 
shape not unlike a gallows, with this 
Ominous direction or announcement, 
‘* Rubbish shot here,” and such prin. 
cipals and such seconds! The first 
eager, in an agony of fear, for accom- 
modation of all differences, on any 
terms, even on the most abject mutual 
apologies ; the second, resolute and 
bloodthirsty, enraged at the thought 
of being defrauded of the fray by 
their respective poltroons. Turn over 
a new leaf, and, lo! two Monkeys 
staggering home from a debauch. 
This is the way to shew up the vice. 
It is as good as one of the best bits of 
Macnish. They have got drunk on 
pot after pot of porter—with a few 
final noggins of gin—one apparently 
rather the drunker of the two—laugh- 
ing drunk—and disposed to sit down, 
imagining himself at home—and al- 
most looking as if he were going to try 
to sing—the other, es the 
drunker of the two likewise, weeping 
drunk, and wondering, and of his 
wondering finding no end, if it be 
written in the book of fate that he is 
ever again in this wicked world to see 
the house in which he was born, 
twenty-four years ago, and has lived 
in, he conjectures, till within some 
unintelligible event, but in what 
street, of what town, and what num- 
1l 
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ber. dn the brassplate on the door, he 
would, if he could articulate, frank- 
ly confess he had utterly forgotten ! 
t we cannot now comment farther 
upon the duellists or drunkards ; for 
our one monthly coach ; oo (an 
additional pait of horses is allowed the 
mail on that day) has just been rolled, 
th the outer and inner shops 
right into the Sanctum, by half-a-do~ 
zen porte: s cutten ply of 
strongest brown tipped off—and, lo!. 
on the very top of supply, —Part 
Third of Hiuubepata, lying snug and 
soft in thinnest silk—and not a wrin< 
kle or crease on the ingenious emble« 
matical frontispiece ! 
It is positively the best of the three. 
The first plate in the number, with 
the motto “‘ Great skill have they in 
Palmistry,” is, it appears to our recol~ 
lection, a parody, it may be said, on 
Sir Joshua’s famous picture of the 
same subject. The rouping of the 
principal figures is the same, but in 
Sir Joshua’s, the nymph who holds 
out her delicate hand and arm, her 
most sweet, and fair, and dainty 
palm, to the fortune-teller, is of ducal 
déscent, and he who represents her 
lover is, if we remember aright,—if 
» tis of no consequence,—a por 

trait of her noble brother ;—where- 
as, here, the nymph is only my la- 
dy’s maid, and her lover, my lord 
duke’s favourite black footman, both 
represented by monkeys. My lady’s 
monkey-maid is in a truly languishing 
love-sick condition, and listens to the 
old monkey witch, with a face of leer« 
ing fear that is exceedingly touching 
lying all the while amorously, but 
by no means immodestly—for she is 
far from being a naughty nymph—~ 
between the supporting knees of the 
enamoured negto,. her head, from 
which the leghorn has fallen back, 
with its flaunting ribbandry, resting 
on his shoulder, while one of Blac- 
kie’s hands is protectingly placed 
across her neck, and the other held 
out gered, in astonishment at 
the sibyl’s predictions, His bright. 
bound, glistening, cockaded, full dress 
livery-hat becomes him most gallantly 
«fixed “ with an air” on his woolly 
knowledge-box—the breast-pin ont 
les on his frill—and altogether he is 
evidently a very killing man of colour, 
The on the -knee and thigh of 
which Abigai , is of unmistake- 


reposes 
able African origin, what little calf 
Vou. XXIV. 
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there is being igh up, and the shin 
bon, wil het rinelyprocuberene 
especially belonging to the royal line 
of Congo. 
“ Souls, made of fire, and children of the 


sun, 
With whom revenge is vittue.” 


~ His fine physiognomy feminds us 
alternately of “Molineux ahd Rich: 
motid, Sutton, Johnson, Stevenson, 
Robinson, anid Josh Hudson’s blatk H 
were he to enter the ring he could not 
fail to cut out sotme work for the best 
of the heavy weights. bt a 
palmist may be mutteritig to the Bé 
trothed we shall not, ifwe cah prevent . 
ourselves from doing 80, conjecture { 
yet it is plain that she is in possession 
of some secret, which they had vainly 
imagined was known but to their two 
selves, and that she scruples not td 
hint that they : 
“ Have loved, not wisely, but too well.” 


There is not, however, any sympe 
toms about the figure of the lady’s 
maid betraying that she is seriously 
amiss—although the sibyl is recoms 
mending marriage before she lose her 
place. The phiz of massa, however, 
now, that we look rather more serue 
tinizingly into its expression, has 
something we don’t altogether ee 
He looks like a red wolf in a 
sheep’s clothing, and we fear may 
prove a Popish recusant. Meanwhile 
a ay ae | a child, slung on 
the beldame’s back, is playing tricks » 
with her hood, and plan! Pca 
with pulling out grey hairs. Yet, 
after all, we believe there will be 
marriage and Mulattoes, who by the 
by, are just like Bigs, pretty little yele 
bat oft bomrtly nals atti 

t get horridly ugly as they grow up 
into hobblet oo ey and girls, sows 
and nam owever there is nothing 
in such a perepertive ee pective to 
deter a white lady’s maid from enters 
ing into lawful wedlock with a black 
Duke’s footman, so let the bans be 

ublished forthwith, with as little dee 

as the canons of the church will 

w, and the marriage ceremony be 

performed by the Reetor in their own 
ish chu: So wishing joy to th 


ed one-flesh, and a ho’ 
x arrangements of the Duke and] i 
daughter for summer tour still 
hold good, at Lakes, Keswick, 
Ambleside, Lowood, and Bo'ness, 
Tehee Sne SRE ion at the inns 


ng asthey are pigs, ( 








or some such officiary drest 
in a little brief authority, and with 
gold-laced cocked-hat, and cane, dis- 
persing a ‘triad of monkey lads, who 
a -been pl i i 
steps 
Sunday, and who 
scramble of much variety and anima- 
tion ; and after another glance, as hasty 
and as well pleased, at plate third, re« 
presenting a Client in the clutch of a 
well-briefed and better-feed Barrister, 
a client who, from his infatuated ear- 
nestness, is urge: & plaintiff about 
to be non-suited, with costs, not over- 
looking the Fable of the Cats and 
Cheese in the middle, nor the picture 
ef a man putting his head and shoul. 
oak a lion’s — in the back 
we erly pounce upon 
plate fourth,—which to us is Bm ae 
the most exquisite treats ever furnish- 
ed by the fancy of a painter. For lo! 
two well-matched Monkeys are at it 
hard and fast with the gloves, on the 
stage of the Fives Court ! ; 
‘ “ Lay on, Macduff ; 
And damn’d be him that first cries hold, 
‘enough !’* 
* “We never saw Turner and Randall, 
(those illustrious heroes now defunct, 
and who have taken their place among 
the immortals) set to, but we have 
seen as good ones as they,—aye, and 
better too, Mendoza, and Ward, and 
many of the best men of that era,— 
George Head the Inimitable, who 
knock down out of distance, 
and though but an eleven stone man 
at the most, licked Giant Gregson to 
his heart’s content, like winking with- 
in the rules of the Bench—Tom Bel- 
cher, yet glove-champion of the ring, 
notwithstanding his late unfortunate 
muffler. fight with white-headed Bob, 
and that Tom is now somewhere about 
the half-way house between the for- 
high eee ta ae ec on the 
] ‘e—his great an ist, 
the undefeated Dutch Sam, eat« 
ed, till in his spindle-shanked, bellows 
to-mend, and fist-enfeebled premature 
old age, he fell a Jew-confounding 
and cleaning-out sacrifice beneath the 
maulies of Nowlsworthy, then Master 
of the Rolls, who in hia turn bit the 
FP the terrific punishment 
t unconquered antic Scroggins, 
““ the gentlemanly kind of man,”— 


CJuly, 
to say nothing of the immortal Jem, 
before w no man could live, til} 
Pollux, jealous even in his star, struck 
him with a racket- ball into a Monops, 
and then, indeed, shame to the gen= 
tlemen of om, Pi Belcher the Great, 
Pride of the Nursery, Hero of Moule 
sey-Hurst, and Champion of Eng. 
land, that is, the world—with all but 
hope and confidence gone, for strength 
left him in the ring as he stripped, 
and went over to Hen Pearce—sank 
with all his laurels beneath the Game 
Chicken, then new Lord of the Ascend- 
ent,—and afterwards, in two cruel 
eombats with Tom Crib, then known 
by the cognomen of the Black Dia- 
mond, now Ex-Ex-Champion ;—nor 
yet to speak of John Jackson, the 
Unapproachable, the best-made man 
from top to toe in all England, not 
one weak point in all his matchless 
frame—strong, steady, straight, ra« 
pid, resistless, terrible, before whom, 
while yet a stripling, Fewterell the 
Philistine fell, and who did Mendoza, 
not giving him a chance, under the 
ten minutes, flooring him every round 
** as butcher felleth ox.” 

We pretend to no great nous in 
ring- affairs ; but we have gumption 
enough left to admire the ingenuity of 
our amiable friend Pierce Egan, as 
honest a man as lives, and as thorough 
a@ trump,—no less to admire the quaint 
originality of the facetious and acute 
John Bee, and the amusing varieties 
of the Annals of Sporting, Sporting 
Magazine, and Bell’s Life in London. 
These excellent writers have vindicated 
the science of pugilism, and the cha- 
ractersof its prime professors, from the 
ignorant reproaches of a set of senseless 
blockheads, incapable of comprehend~ 
ing and appreciating the native spirit 
of heroic England. As friends of hu- 


manity, they have supported the ring 


at the points of their 
gainsayers, and prov 
tion, that were it not for prize- 
ing, without which, it is plainer 
a pikestaff that pugilism could never 
flourish as a national custom, there 
would be for one death by fisty-cuffs, 
at least fifty, to say nothing of down- 
right assassinations and murders, with 
iron-bound wooden clogs, case-knives, 
razors, pistols, and blunderbusses. 
One or two of the Judges of the land 
see this nearly in its true light—as, 
for example, Chief Justice Best, a 
bright and a manly character, who 


ns against 
to a 
te 
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does not, like some old women on the 
Bench, who for the present shall be 
, shudder at the thought of 

& ‘clean knock-down blow, but is of 
pinion, that, on frequent occasions, a 
y nose and a black eye are badges 

of honour, which the best man in 
England may; if honourably acquired, 
wéar with honour at market, and even, 
since the Sunday will come round re« 
gularly, the latter badge—namely, the 
e, even ‘at church. Pierce 

a peal a and a 
, Wish for peace among the peo- 

ple ; and thérefore they wish, that, to 
preserve it, as far as it can be pre 
served, the people should be taught 
thie art of war. Perhaps a Chief-Juse 
tice cannot consistently with the pe« 
culiar decencies of his office—which, 
however, when not founded in reason, 
are all a fudge—recommend prize« 
fighting from his seat: But he can 
shew what his thoughts and feelings 
are on the subject; and our present 
illustrious Chief may upon it, 
that in no-part of his late admirable 
irable—on every point— 

did the people of England go more 
heartily along with him, than in his 
3a ric 
written in letters of 


hick should 


gold, and hung up in a handsome 
frame at the Castle, and all other 
sporting-houses of character and ce< 
lebrity. 

But see the Set-to ! The Man-Mon« 
key to the left has evidently the ad- 


vantage in t and length ; but 
his antagonist has it in weight by a 
few pounds, and his. compact frame 
exhibits formidable muscle. Studies 
both, for the anatomist, the statuary, 
and the ware Had that heavy 
right-han , delivered at Jacco Mace 
co's silichcd posite eon by ight 
accomp ilist’s sloping right 
forearm, it mi rie have been a floorer. 
The little one has mischief yet in his 
idney-seeking left; and next time 
they hit out er, ‘tis odds they 
counter.’ Jacco is leary as Aby Belas- 
co, and is difficult to be got as Spring 
himself—but his opponent will be in, 
he won't be denied, and at the weavin 
system we question if he has his equa 
in the ring. Look at him again, and 
say now, is he not in that attitude a 
phenomenon? But all the words in 
thé world would fail adequately to ex- 


Monkeydnas 


bh 
press the grotesquely scientific charace 
wiiebe inimitab’ seep Fi isin 

ect keeping—the faces of the spec= 
tators are all agrin, and agape, and 
aghast, and a-gloom, and pat 
with the fluctuations of nate 
emotion. The helmeted of Lark- 
ins the Life-Guardsman rises nobl, 
in the opening between the sttitude 
narians, towering over the crowd. And 
hark, how uproarious the applause! 
The monkeys, we beg their . 
the men will be matched, we have no 
doubt, for a hundred a-side, to fight 
probably in the same ring, after the 
affair between Jack Carter and Jem 
‘Ward has come off-—Jacco the fayour~ 
ite—guineas to sovereigns—and - wi 
should not wonder if the second battle 
were the better of the two, for Carter 
is a cur, and Ward a cross.* 

We must now lay aside Monkeyana, 
and bid Thomas Landseer farewell. 
Twenty years ago, we should not have 
cared to have put on the gloves with 
him, and shewn that we too could pod 
a bit ; for that he can spar-well thi 
plate is proof-positive. Now we are 
feeble on our pins, our hams are weak, 
and our knees totter, our right hand 
has forgot-its cunning. Come down 
to the Lodge, then, our dear.sir, and 
we shall hold out to you the right 
hand of friendship ungloved, and in- 
troduce you into the inner ring within 
our porch, where, during our light 
airy intellectual play, we shall have 
both a second and a_bottle-holder. 
One brother at a time is best; so 
come down by yourself, and wedo.trust 
that you will give such a report of 
us as may induce each member of the 
family to go in by rotation. Edwin, 
we know, has been frequently in Scot- 
land, and once or twice in- No. 17 ; 
but we were then, most unfortunately, 
laid up in bed, with gout in every li 
and limb of our body, and the greatest 
deer-and-dog-painter that ever drew 
an ear or an antler left Scotland by us 
pencil - ee oe a 
pencil, your . your graving 
needle, ee all have, while you are 
at the Lodge, a holiday, except indeed 
for an hour or two, that you may leave 
us a relic of your genius, some exqui-’ 
site bijou to be hung up in a sunny 
nook of the wall among the chef-d’s 
ceuvres of the Immor 





* Since come off—a miserable affair indeed. ‘ 











* We have long been tiredof the eter- 
nal tameness and insipidity which are 
the ng characteristics of works 
of in the present day. The 
we novel-writers are evidently at 
wits’ end, and, te use a Scotch 
amy have already gone to the full 
of their tether. Time was, that 
when stretched on our comfortable 
sofa, with a dish of Mocha, and a new 
novel, we were as happy as Sir William 
Curtis with punch and turtle. Now, 
—— we still lounge and sip cof- 
fee, the novel forms no longer an item 
in our catalogue of pleasurable appli- 
ances. We can derive no amusement 
from a mere dull rifaeciamento of 
old incidents dressed up in holiday 
or for the nonce of republication 
r Colburn. We are sick to death 
the eternal remodelling of antiqua- 
ted common-places ; of the incessant 
outpouring of one vessel into another ; 
the tame resuscitation of feeble and 
everyday characters ; the persevering 
endeavour to concoct new mixtures 
from éld ingredients,—ending, as all 
such attempts must end—in lamenta- 
ble failure. There really appears as 
if there were something in novel-wri- 
ting which numbs the faculties, and 
paralyses the energies of ordin 
minds. We have thousands of first- 
» poets, O- 
sophers, political bien So 
zine-contributors, pon news« 
reporters, and metaphysicians. 
‘ow, take me men cach in thei own 
particular department, ir his- 
torical, or metaphysical, or political 
treatises, their police reports, their es- 
says, critical and moral, their poetry, 
and ten to one you will find them all 
more than respec- 
in point of talent. But strange 
let any of these lights of the 
down to indite a novel, and a 
is at once wrought in the 
character of his intellect; his 
ties desert him in his utmost 
and he sinks at once into a dri- 
. | Where, for instance, will you 


s 
~ 


pie 
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meet at a venture with three more ta» 
lented and promising individuals than 
Lord Normanby, Mr Lister, and Mr 
Robert Ward? They are quite the 
sort of men one would wish to meet 
at a dinner party any day in the week ; 
clever, personable, well dressed, and 
well bred ; amiable in their domestic 
relations, pleasant travelling compa. 
nions, chatty in a post chaise, and cone 
descendingly communicative in the 
mail ; good shots and quadrillers, far 
from despicable at Ecarté, and able, 
with some cramming, to accomplish a 
tolerable speech in the House of Com- 
mons, We appeal to any one if we 
ew rp ware herr mae, or 
whether, in the ca eof these gen- 
tlemen’s pretensions, one item could 
conscientiously be omitted. Yet take 
them as novel-writers, and they dis» 
play a lamentable want of all imagin« 
ative power. How utterly stale, flat, 
and unprofitable, (to any at least but 
the mae and bookseller, ) is the mat~ 
ter of their fictions ! They present us 
with no new and vigorous creations, 
they give utterance to no thoughts 
which bear the stamp of power and 
originality ; all is tame, drowsy, une 
impassioned and monotonous. They 
describe not men but manners; the 
manners too, not of latge bodies of so= 
ciety, but of a particular coterie, insi 
nificant in everything but the ran 
and wealth of its members. Their 
motto uniformly is, “ La sauce vaut 
mieux que le poisson.” In their eyes 
the value is not in the matter, but in 
the cookery, and such hashing and 
rehashing, such mingling of fashion- 
able condiments to disguise the stale- 
ness of their materials, as they are come 
pelled to employ, it is altogether mare 
vellous to contemplate. 

It is but justice to observe, however, 
that many of the faults we have noticed, 
are faults as much of the system as of 
its individual supporters. Luckily for 
Mr Colburn there is a rage among 
vulgar people—and vulgar people form 
the great majority of the reading pabe 
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whi 
_ wonderful to observe the interest ex- 
. cited East of Temple-bar, by a de- 


= 
ate 


on the rind or wholesomeness of the 


of our ar 
our critical shillelah, like an Irish- 


4 


; lie of the Eeppend smto become ac- 
.quainted w te habits, 


and pursuits of those circles, from 
they are excluded. It isquite 


scription of a ball at Almack’s or a din- 
cee ot Lane. And if such things 


. please these opulent and roe, da 


sons, W. 


» in Heayen’s whe 

they not be gratified ? 

call for a stone, ko Me 
urn give them bread? It is his 
to cater for, not to regulate the 
taste, and he is not called onto 
a Paris or an Abernethy, 


“4 the popular appetite 
an 

way fae we in a bad humour, which 
omthanks to a peptic of Doctor 
‘Kitchiner and a g dinner —~ we 
are not, we might go on in this snarl- 
ing and captious strain, to the end 
, laying about us with 


.mMan in a row, and occasioning frac- 
, ture and contusion to many worthy 


_individuals, who rejoice in Mr Col- 
‘ Lo as their publisher. But this we 


all not do for two reasons, The 
first is, that we are not in the humour. 
‘Nothing has occuyred to exacerbate 


-our temper, or stimulate our liver into 
unhealthy action, and we feel our- 
‘elves at the present moment in charity 


-with all mankind, The second is, 
. that beneath all our deceitful demon- 


.strations of dislike or indifference, we . 
other Writers, ~~ nl not hae 
sho 


have always had a sneaking regard for 
Mr Colburn. True it is, we never 
.told our love, but let not our assertion 
be held doubtful on that account. We 
have done him good offices in secret, 
and now almost blush, even through 
our own emblazonment, to find them 
fame. Of many of the best articles in 
the New Monthly, we arethe author. 
.We wrote the O e on the B 

and the Elegy on the death of the Ele- 
phant in Exeter Change. For a much 
admired article on “ Hats,” which ap- 
-peared some years ago, we may like» 


wise assume credit, to say nothing of | 
Jations— alent 
mere] | erly wg but their motives, ° 


sundry contributions which we - 
Joined from Blackwood’s Balaam 
and which contributed in no small in 
Grates of the New Month- 
y—But of this enough. We now say 
publiely, that we consider Mr Colburn 
a liberal and enterprising publisher, 
and an a man. We were - 
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“undoubtedly appear s 
no doubt that, under all the cir 


-gilbash, a Tale of Khorasan.” 


_of those orien 


‘literature, so 





a3 


(pancinally bw all our. content at 


_ the rate of five 
ae regula, inhng 
Shillings, a axel by che’ the mail ; and 


ing the odd 
though this rateof remuneration } Toust 
small, we haye 
cum 
stances of the work, it is ante as much 


ascould reasonably have been expected. 
We are rape ie apes 


when Mr Colburn 

pt aie todo our hex ea 
ts popularity, by ens it. with 

the signet ‘our praise. As. a proof 


of our good faith in this declaration, 
pre not hesitate to express our de- 
omnes om that the public new 
ont indebted to him for” one of the 
bet aa ablest works i pany — 
ra time past 
the row We finde to “ The Kus- 
An ace 
count of which we intend shall form 
the staple of our present article,  _ 
Considering the almost universal 
attraction of Eastern fietion, and the 
number of accomplished travellers, 


qualified by long residence: to afford 


true and vivid pictures of the —— 
nations, am 
they have been sojourners, it 
pear strange that so few efforts s 
ave been made i icprtment 0 of 
and éngaging. 
That the task df ing the hiatus ie 
left, is most difficult, we admit ; 
we have already seen the sifficulttes, 
eat as they are, surmounted by at 
east one author, and only ee that 


fied for the task not have 


‘started forward to 
*  Partake the triumph, and purse the 


gale.” 


Fon rome ie thet Oe cman am f 
person who would acquire in 
mate know: of the ras So 
bits, feeli a nation, must aay 
limited to the journal of the traveller, / 
or the researches of the historian, It 
is only from a asst agatha any rage Bea 
yeitie 87 represent 

oir pabia Tes 


domestic as well as in 
to view, not 


ibiti rape bcs as they 


Y ith governe 
other, that an ace, 


% 


by e 


exist in all 
nexions, with phe 
ment, and with e 


curate ju t can be formed of 
ned of a saetstwe 


genius 
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, 


is on! 


‘fs. only by.a story skilfully constructed 
and adapted to the it 
is in to effect, that this know- 
in its fullest extent can be im- 
In other words, it is an East- 
ern novel alone which can be made 
“the vehicle of such interesting but mi- 
nute information, as can lead us omy 
‘intimate communion with nations dif- 
‘fering so widely from ourselves in 
“everything of thought or circumstance, 
‘ principle or observance. 
‘Had works of this sort formed any 
R oain-y of the scanty but precious re- 
‘ of ancient Greece, how vast would 
“be our increase 44 knowledge . all 
“those points, which at present admit 
“onl f the v conjectures of the 
antiquarian ! y, did we possess but 
“one story of Athenian fiction, in 
“how great a degree would not the his- 
“tory, the philosophy, the poetry, of the 
“most glorious and interesting era 
recorded in the annals of mankind, 
have been illustrated and explained ! 
‘How many doubts would at once be 
“removed, how many false conjectures 
corrected, how many erroneous con- 
clusions set at nought? As it is, of 
much which it would be most inter- 
_ to 7: Me oe poe = 
modes of t t of a ie whose 
ctions have incited thie taste, 
and ennobled the imagination, of all 
succeeding generations, we are, and 
must continue ignorant. Through a 
medium always obscure, and frequent- 
ly fallacious, we can view them only 
as a whole, in their collective and ex- 
‘ternal relations, while all the minuter 
features which would have lent beauty 
and accuracy to the picture, must re- 
main without the scope of our obser- 


vation. 

_ It has been said that knowledge is 
er, and it is true; but surely it 
no Jess so, that knowledge is plea~ 
sure ; nor, of all the modifications of 
of which our nature is sus- 
ceptible, is that the least noble and 
end , which is derived from works 
‘in instruction oes to the 
highest excitement of the imagination, 

und of all the best and deepest sym 
thies of the human heart. Such a 
work is Anastasius ; one of the proud- 
‘est and most successfulefforts of con- 


tem genius, which at once rai- 
sed Fs author, previously known only 
asa dilettante dissertator on chairs, 
ehimney-pieces, and chaises longues, 
to the very foremost rank of literary 
distinction. We confess we know of no 


HW 
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work in the whole circle of British Li. 
terature which displays greater vigour 
of conception, or exercises an influence 
more powerful and despotic over the 


feelings and the imagination of the 
reader. In all its delineations, there 
is a freedom of pencil, and a vividness 
and splendour of colouring, which 
mark the hand of a master, while the 
truth of the picture in its details, its 
rigid and close adherence to all the 
lineaments of humanity, modified in 
their developement “| form by the 
thousand visionary and material in- 
fluences which affect our nature, has 
never been surpassed, even by the 
most unimaginative and yontic bidio.- 
rian. The story of Euphrosyne isa 
fine specimen of the very loftiest pow- 
er, somewhat wantonly cxesiel on 
matter full of difficulty and danger. 
The authorshews himself on the brink 
of a precipice, but he does not fall ; 
and we think our language affords no- 
thing more full of melancholy beauty, 
than the latter portion of the work, 
but above all, that which relates to 
the illness and death of his son, Such 
descriptions as these will not die. The 
tooth of time will not injure the pages 
of Anastasius ; they bear the stamp of 
immortality—xrmea isc der. 
Anastasius was followed by Hajji 
Baba, a work altogether of inferior 
retensions, and yet excellent in its 
ind. The author knew his own 
powers too well to attempt a fruitless 
rivalry with his predecessor, and pitch- 
ed his tone in a lower—we think too 
low a—key. His model is evidentl 
Le Sage ; and Hajji Baba is in tru 
nothing more than a Persian Gil Blas, 
equally unprincipled and uninterest~ 
ing in his own personal attributes, = 
affording scope, in the narration of his 
vicissitudes and adventures, for de- 
scription of all ranks of society in Per- 
sia, and in the other countries of which, 
in the progress of the story, he becomes 
a visitor. We are thus furnished with 
a series of portraits drawn from the 
life, and animated with all the spirit 
which the Promethean skill of the art- 
ist enabled him to infuse. One ad- 
vantage of the plan undoubtedly is, 
that it obviates the necessity of an 
regularly constructed plot, while it 
gives ample room and verge enough 
for introduction of incident and de- 
lineation of manners. We wish Mr 
Morier—for such is the name of the 
author of Hajji Baba—had thought 
proper to invest his hero with a de-« 
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Ercan! wth we at ros 


of 
» which, ‘we 
injured the truth of the delinee~. 


tion. 

“Altogether, however, the book is 
cleyer and amusing, and the manners 
of the diferent classes of societ he 
Persia are painted with a graceful fe~ 
licity of touch, which bears abundant 
evidence of the skill of the artist. All 
occasions of deep feeling he avoids, 
and even when they naturally occur 
in the course of the narrative, th 
are slurred over in a manner which 
shews pretty strongly, that the forte 
of the author does not lie in the pa- 


Between these two works—below 
Anastasius, but, in all respects, above 
Hajji Baba—would we place the Ad-~ 
ventures of a Kuzzilbash. It is a work 
of great talent and originality ; full of 
vivid and vigorous description and spi< 
rit-stirring adventure, of perilous es- 
capes by flood and field, of broil and 
battle, of human passion and human 
crime. 

‘ The word Kuzzilbash, or Redhead, 
as our readers know—or, more proba- 
bly, as they do not know—is employed 
in the —s day to designate a Per- 
sian soldier, though in former times it 
was exclusively applied to seven tribes, 
who, in the of Shah Ismael the 
first, formed a sort of body-guard to 
their monarch, and were bound by co- 
venant to defend the Sheah faith 

inst the accursed followers of Omar. 

e hero, whose adventures form the 
staple of the work, is represented as of 
distinguished lineage, being the son of 
a chief of the tribe of Affshar, which 
occupies a small district in the pro« 
vince of Khorasan. His respectable 
father, we are informed, was a person 
of truly moderate desires, and con- 
tented with a very limited exercise of 
the privileges of a ae ange He had 
only two wives, of whom the mother 
of our hero was the favourite. Ismael 
—for in such name does he rejoice— 
was not born for several years after 
their union, and his birth was not un- 
accompanied by fearful omens. His 
mother, having fallen asleep one day 
after coming out of the bath, is visit- 
ed by a dream of fearful import, 
which is afterwards fully realized in 
the misfortunes of the family, and the 
perils by which the life of her son is 
assailed. The worthy matron is slow- 
Jy recovering from her accouchement, 
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having had, what in Scottish phrase is 
called, ‘a sait time o’t,” when she is. 
visited by Roushun-u-deen Sheikh Al« 
lee Calunder, a dervish equally cele< 
brated for his profound wisdom, his: 
unrivalled sanctity, and the impene- 
trable mystery which hung over his 
character, and the habits of his life, 
As this personage plays rather a stri- 
king part in the wer.® may be as 
well to allow the au to shadow, 
forth his character and attributes. 


“‘ The Sheikh was believed to be a native 
of India, a land fertile in magicians and’ 
papa oss ae as in rom i and 

es; but though the person extras 
ontitery attributes of this holy man were 
well known in Persia, and throughout all 
the east, no one in all these countries could’ 
give any account either of his family, the’ 
place of his birth, his age, or even of the 
way in which he lived and moved from 
 ompalng ae ye Strange tales were told of 
is age, and of the power he of 
transportin, to great distances in 
an incredibly short time :—his appearance 
was that of a man in the prime of life, ‘yet 
he had been known to speak of periods and 
events of very remote occurrence, as from 
his own knowledge, so that those who heard 
him were constrained to believe that ‘his 
mortal span had been preternaturally ex 
tended. He was never seen to 
either of meat or drink, and a comparison 
of dates between travellers in countries 
widely distant, who each had met with 
this ex i person, reduced them to 
the lexing dilemma of attributing to 
him the power of ubiquity, or of a . 
culously rapid locomotion. 

“ The Sheikh was believed to profess 
the tenets of that sect of religious sceptics 
called Sooffees ; but the rigid austerity and 
self-denial of his life, its blameless tenor, 
and the power of his eloquence in the 
mosques, when preaching to the on 
the sublimer doctrines of their all 
caused him to be looked upon as a worth 

illar of Islamism ;—even the priests 

oollahs of the most celebrated 
though they hated and feared hinifor his 
extraordinary influence and endowments, 
did not dare to deny his claims to super. 
eminent piety. — : 

** But the Sheikh other ‘and 
pares cong Sas on the minds of the 
people at large. Intimately acquainted 
with the motions of the heaven bodies, 
and their $s 4 over and sym with 
the animal and vegetable worlds, he was a 
profound astrologer ; he surpassed <a 
as a philosopher, and Avicenna or Hippo- 
crates in medical skill. The unerring cer. 
tainty of his predictions, and the accuracy 
with which he’ decided ps lucky hours 
and minutes, together with the mystety in 








uer’s excited i 
arrival of siscli a person, at such a moment, 
asa interposition of destiny ? Men. 
of holy stamp have always free ac- 
céss to every patt of the household ; and’ 
woe t6 that husband, father, or official, 
who should in any way impede the pro- 
Sire ss oppo the will, of Sheikh Allee 

under ! 


_ “On being informed, by an attendant, of 
the pregnant lady’s wish to see and con- 
verse with him, the Sheikh solemnly, and 
even mournfully, * ag gery his blessing. 
Peace be with thy lady, so long as hea- 
ven wills it | the cares of her soul 
to me, and I come to soothe them; lead 
me tway to her presence !’ So say- 
ing, he followed the slave to my mother’s 


Mec The Sheikh, it has already been said, 


spprne 9 00. man Pn BS poten: ecnes 
he seem to have numbered thirty win- 
ters :—his hair, grown to immense length 
and was plaited and ed. 
around his head like s por J very © So 
with ashes ; a few fea- 

conv a pheasint, with a branch of the 
Arabian jasmine, were stuck fancifully on 
one side ; two full, piercing, and deep-seat- 
ed eyes, blazed from under brows of in- 
tense thought, above which rose his high 
and noble forehead ; a finely formed and 
aquiline nose gave dignity to his face, na~ 
turally of a graceful oval, but which now, 
thin and care-worn, betokened the auste- 
ities of and abstinence ; a large 


and beard hung in undulati 
curls around his cheeks, and Sell anneal” 
ed. a mouth, which could fascinate by the 
sweetness of its smile, or add terror to the 
dark frown of the brow. 

“ The figure of the Sheikh was in har- 
mony with his countenance : lofty, grace- 
ful, and nervous, it bespoke the power of 
the mind that animated, yet seemed to prey 
upon it; for his frame was wasted almost 
toemaciation. A tattered mantle, of va- 
rious colours, formed® but oe er 

to the w of his body; a thi 
po ap Be at are around his loins ; 
the skin of a tiger hung over his shoulders ; 
on his feet he wore the wooden slip 
common to dervishes ; and in his hand he 
pore a stick of ebony, with acrooked erutch- 

handle, on which, when seated in me- 
ditation, he could rest his arm, and to 
which many people attributed much of his 
supposed magical power. 

* The Sheikh, as he entered the room, at 
the u end of which my mother was 
seated upon a cushion, solemnly uttered 





peace, 

and. his prophet; and seating himself op., 
posite to her, remained for m an a, 
minute bending his keen eyes motrnfally 
on her countenance. No-one ven to” 
interrupt this silence, till the Dabbhe 
self at length spoke as follows :—* Dangh? 
ter! the angels of good and of evil are alike’ 
the messengers of Allah, and both must be. 
received with meekness and hurmility s learn, 
then, to bend with resignation to his will,, 
that the blessings which his goodness bes. 
stows may not elevate thee unduly, ner. 
the sorrows he permits to assail thee in this 
vale of tears weigh too heavily on thy. 
pe ole Fhe hast dreamed a dream, which, 
in sin part im to thy sleeping 
mind the ftiture deetiaget thyself ant oF 
thy offspring. Thy soul shall be gladden- 
ed by the birth of a son, but thy joy shall 
not long endure. He will be lost to theé 
before his youthful energies have attained 
maturity ; many perils, much of adversity 
and various adventure, siall he experience, 
but it will be to surmount them all 3 fop 
more of good than of evil fortune is writ. 
ten on his forehead, and his star shines, 
brightly though it be environed with many 
baleful influences! But here the veil is 
dropt, and Heaven, in mercy to its creatures; 
denies the dangerous gratification of per- 
fect foreknowled e. Be satisfied then, my* 
daughter, with the promised good fortune 
of thy son, and seek no farther to pty into 
his destiny or thy own: be sure that, if 
thou dost, evil will result from the attempt. 
My task is now ended, and, for the pre~ 
sent, thou seest me no more. May God 
protect thee!’ Sosaying, the Sheikh arose, 
and quitted the apartment slowly as he 
had entered it, leaving all who had wit- 
nessed this extraordinary interview too 
much bewildered to think of stopping, or 
even addressing him: and whether the at- 
tendants without had held careless watch 
was never known, but none of them obs 
served the Sheikh quit the fort, or even the 
village, nor was*he heard of any more at 
this period.” 

The lady, as might be expected, 
disregards the positive injunctions of 
this formidable person, and determines 
still further to gratify her curiosity, 
by applying to a neighbouring astro. 
loger for suchi information as he can 
afford with regard to the future des« 
tiny of her son. But the astro 
confesses himself at fault ; he is ruled 
by a higher influence, and can tell 
nothing which the mother of Ismael 
is at all desirous of hearing. She is 
again visited, however, by the Der« 
vish, who thunders forth a dreadful 
denunciation on her rashness and ob« 
stinacy, and departs. Shortly after; 
the town is attacked by the Toorko- 
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mans, who slaughter all the men, wo- 
men, and children, in the place, witli 
the exception of our hero, who excites 
the compassion of a chief, and is car- 
ried off into captivity. ‘The ‘Toorko- 
mans are, to a certain degree, Noma- 
dic, bu do not appear to change their 

idence so frequently as the Arabs. 
The Aoul, or encampment to which 
Ismael is carried, is situated in a beau- 
tiful'and verdant spot on the banks of 
a river ; and the description given of 
its > wes and of the shelle of life 
of the inhabitants, is full of barbaric 
freshness and interest. ‘The Toorko- 
mans are marked by all the vices and 
virtues of savage lite ; and he is treat- 
ed with kindness, and brought up as 
the companion of Selim, the son of 
the chief by whom his life had been 


preserved. 
Many years over him in this 
situation, and he grows from youth 


tomanhood, without encountering any 
further vicissitudes. During this pe- 
riod, he falls in love with the beauti- 
ful Shireen, daughter of his master, 
by whom his passion is returned in 

lits ardour. A chappow, or preda- 
tory excursion against a neighbouring 
tribe, serves at length to diversify the 
monotony of his life at this period. 
We give the description of the attack, 
which appears to us very finely told. 


‘¢ The sun had set, and the moon, fast 
completing her second quarter, shone full 
upon us before the word was given to 
mount and set forward. During the day- 
light, every one had examined his arms ; 
repaired the damages incident to a long 
march ; and fitting his harness and accou- 
trements for immediate use, had prepared 
himself, as well as circumstances would 
allow, for the chances of a desperate strug- 
gle: and when we once more resumed. our 
march, every one knew that before we 
could again seek repose, or dismount from 
our steeds, the event of that struggle must 
be decided. Except to myself, however, 
and perhaps to one or two more raw hands, 
I do not believe that a reflection of the 
kind occurred ; the rest were all too well 
inured to blood and danger, and too confi- 
dent of success from the excellent arrange- 
ment of their measures, to think of any- 
thing but victory and revenge; but we, 
who for the first time in our lives were to 
measure our strength in earnest against a 
powerful enemy, could not entirely restrain 
the yearnings which Nature in such cir- 
cumstances experiences. 

*¢ We marched in perfect silence. How- 
ever disorderly a body of Toorkomans may. 
Vou. XXIV. 
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be on ordinary oc¢asions, a sense of com 
mon interest restrains the most’ tu 

on ent like’ the present. ° Nothing 

was now'to be’heard but the meet the 
horses, and now and then a faint clash of 
arms. Every man seeméd now to Hold his 
breath, and grasped his quiver and ‘his 
bow, that their rattle might not’ betray 
them. At length the faint bark of a dog’ 
was heard by the horsemen in advatice, 
and the whole party was once more hiilted. 
The night was more than half spént, but 
the plan of our leaders was not to attack 
the camp till the earliest dawn, that our 
people might have the full advantage of 


~ 


their enemies’ surprise, without any risk of | 


those mistakes which night attacks so often 
produce. The principal camps were cal- 
culated to be still four miles distant; so 
we continued full two hours in this anxious 
situation, without daring to advance nears 
er, for fear of giving the alarm. , 

* About three in the morning; we once 
more got into motion: the moon was séet- 
ting, and a deep gloom fell around; but 
the quick eyes of our leaders could detect 
the first flush of the false dawn in the 
east. As we rode along, this appearance 
vanished ; but soon a broader light’ ex 
tended itself gradually from the horizon to 
the zenith, and objects at a little distance 
became visible. Our band was now sepa 
rated into two divisions ; one of which filed 
off to the left, while that with which I res 
mained kept straight onward. Presently 
dark lines of low objects could be discerns 
ed, still at a considerable distance; and 
we moved on in a direction that led us be- 
tween two of these lines. It soon appeared 
that they were tents, and beyond them in- 
closures, containing the cattle spread over 
a large space of ground. 

“ A deep bay, or a long howl, had oes 
casionally given us intimation that the 
huge dogs which guard every tent as well 
as the cattle inclosures, were on the alert, 
though not yet alarmed ; but now one“or 
two loud, sharp barks, followed by an'unis 
versal yell from all quarters, told us’ that 
we were discovered by these trusty guardsi 
This was the well-known preconcerted 
signal: ‘ Forward! forward!’ shouted 
Omer Khan, who was now at our head 
* Bismillah ! Bismillah |’ 

“ ¢ Allah! Allah! Tekeh! Tekeh!* 
answered every man, and dashed forward 
at full speed towards the tents. Hardly 
was there time for the alarm given by*the 
dogs to be taken by the still sleeping isha 
bitants, when our horsemen thundered in 
among them. The first of the men, as 
they rushed from their tenty to see what 
was the matter, ran upon our lances or 
swords; and even those who came from @ 
greater distance, unarmed and confounded, 
tell unresisting before their ruthless mur- 
derers ! i i 
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- “©Shrieks now rose on all sides:—men, tioned, to some of the stoutest champions 
pageantry tege Am of the enemy, rendered resolute by despair. 
soe ts, were seen: rushing from At the firgt charge, Selim’s spear entered 
oad attempting on deeply into the breast of his opponent’s 
dogs, ' at the uproar, edand horse, which, rearing upright, caught the 
bit at. everything ;—the cattle, partaking blow intended for its rider; unable to re. 
of their terror, broke down their slender cover itself, it fell backwards upon him ; 


-and scoured over the plain ; and 
the tents, the slight fastenings of which 
were cut, by the horsemen, or burst by the 


carnage. 
* No ee could be offered to us, 
for none of our enemies find arms or 


horses, nor had they any rallying point to 
form upon. We had but to slaughter, and 
mercilessly did we that morning avenge 
our murdered friends :—men, women, and 
children, fell indiscriminately in the grey 
dawn; for all-passed so rapidly, that be- 
fore the light was clear, the whole was 
nearly over. 

‘6 But our task was not at an end. We 
had, it is true, destroyed the principal di- 
vision of the camp, while our friends had 
been as successful with another of nearly 
equal size ; but there were several smaller 
Aouls in theneighbourhood, and it was soon 
discovered that the fugitives had gone to join 
ene of these, the-inhabitants of which, ha- 
ving taken the alarm, had armed them- 
selves; and were now advancing to ascer- 
tain and. the force of their enemy. 

“ Poor wretches! the effort was worse 
than useless. Not a man of our party had 
fallen ; not a scratch was received by us 
in the first encounter ; so that, intoxicated 
with carnage, and undiminished in num- 
bers, we swept on like a whirlwind to meet 
them. But not a moment did they. with- 
stand the shock: their numbers were 
small; they had not two hundred men, 
indifferently armed and mounted; and 
when they saw us, reeking with the slaugh- 
ter of their friends, come thundering down 

them, they broke and fled : it was 
then too late ; we overtook them in a mo- 
ment, and many were at once borne down 
and trodden under foot. The remainder, 
however, seeing that nothing was to be 
gained by flight, took courage from de- 
spair, psf boldly faced us. This was the 
first resistance we had met with, and I 
soon found. all my skill called into action. 

‘‘ My friend-and master, Selim Beg, was 
—- foremost of his party in pur- 
suit: he had charged through the enemies’ 
troop, and when they rallied he found 
himself in advance of his own men, and 
almost surrounded by five or six of the 
enemy. In the whole affair I had kept 
my eye upon him, pressing forward as 
close ag possible to his side ; and now we 
were together, opposed, as I have. men- 


but the spear was broken, and while thus 
disarmed, the lance of another, at full 
speed, had reached within a yard of Selim’s 

I saw the coming danger, and be- 
lieved him lost, but rushed with my drawn 
sword upon the fellow, while, almost mad 
with alarm, I uttered a loud shout; he 
started at the noise, and swerved from his 
course—the spear but grazed the shoulder 
of Selim, though the shock almost over- 
threw his horse ;—but my sword descend. 
ed on the neck of the foe as he passed, 
and he rolled from his horse upon the 
ground. fF gazed at his huge body for an 
instant, as he lay, and drew my long-held 
breath ; but this ill-timed pause was near 
ly fatal: I: was recalled to' myself by a 
blow, which, parried by Selim’s sword, 
whistled harmlessly past my head, and we 
were instantly and closely engaged with 
two others of the enemy, who came spur- 
ring to support their fellow comrades. 
Others of our people now joined us, just as 
Selim had succeeded in cleaving his oppo- 
nent’s head; while I, less fortunate, re- 
ceived a blow on the neck, which, though 
the wound it inflicted was slight, almost 
tumbled me from my horse ; and I might 
have fared ilk enough, had not my old 
friend Hamet, who, from the first rencoun- 
ter had kept me in view, spurred up at the 
moment, and thrust his’ lance through the 
man who dealt it. 

** I saw nothing more for some time; 
but, indeed, the whole was over—the flower 
of the enemy’s force had been destroyed, 
and the rest in flight fell an easy prey, or 
escaped by the fleetness of their horses and 
superior knowledge of the ground.. Our 
men now halted, and stragglers: from the 
pursuit came in to the leud shouting of 
their comrades. We returned ‘to the scene 
of our first attack, while a small force was 
sent to the inferior camps to seize the wo- 
men and children, and bring the most va- 
luable of the movables- to the place of 
rendezvous. 

“ To ane, like me, unaccustomed ‘to cara 
nage, it was an appalling scene. In the 
intoxication of youthful spirits, maddened’ 
by the shouting and the din of arms, the 
atrocities that were committed by the un- 
certain light of early morning, had, in a 
great measure, escaped my notice :—~in the 
eagerness of doing, Ff hardly looked at what 
was done: but now, as we returned to the 
scene of horror, with spirits satiated with 
carnage, and saw the victims of our fury, 
cold, silent, stiffening in their blood, with 
what different feelings did I view it! Lifes 
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less. mothers were there, with their pale 
and mangled children, who, in their vain at- 
at flight, had fallen: under our un- 
spenng swords. Miserable old women, 
with their grey hair clotted with blood, and 
young girls, lovely as the Houries of Pa- 
radise, their bosoms gashed with wounds, 
lay trampled on by the cattle, among burnt 
and overthrown tents, and all the melan- 
choly: wreck into which the demoniacal 
work of a few minutes had transformed a 
ulous and well-ordered camp. When 
these terrible effects ef our prowess flashed 
upon my inexperienced eyes, I became 
rooted to the spot: hewever unmoved the 
hardy and valiant heroes of our land might 
be, I was overwhelmed with sadness and 
horror. It recalled to my memory most 
vividly and painfully a scene of my child- 
hood, which had begun to fade like a dream 
of the night; the slaughter of my clan, 
and the death of my mother, were again 
before my eyes, and the visions of glory 
and promotion, after which I had panted 
so ardently, became for the time worthless 
and disgusting.” 

In this affair Ismael serves with dis- 
tinction, and the Toorkomans return 
to the Aoul loaded with spoil, and car- 
rying with them about two hundred 
female prisoners. The women of the 
tribe come forth to meet them, anxious 
at once to receive intelligence of the 
safety of their relatives, and of the 
value of the plunder. The female 
captives constitute the only portion 
of the spolia opima, which they consi- 
der de trop, since, without this rein- 
forcement, they already felt them- 
selves quite equal to discharge the 
functions of wives and mothers to the 
tribe, even had its male population 
been greater. Ismael is received by 
Shireen, to whom he brings a little 
girl as a present, with every demon- 
stration of strong affection. The pas- 
sion of these lovers, however, necessa- 
rily remains secret, for the Khan has 
promised his daughter’s hand to an- 
other, and the discovery of their at- 
‘tachment would be followed by the 
ruin of their hopes. All this part of 
the narrative is admirably executed. 
The beautiful, the loving Shireen, 
trusting with woman's confidence in 
the man she loves, and giving up all 
for his sake, is drawn with a pencil 
at once delicate and happy. The 
heart of Ismael, too, is agitated by 
‘passion, deep and tempestuous: The 
meet, as they love, in secret. In 
countries human nature is the same, 
and the natural consequences of such 
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an attachment follow. Shireen” 
about to become a mother, and th 
discovery of her ryrmeming, ag! 1 
Khan must insure the death 
of both.. The lovers meet in. tears, 
and part in agony. No light seems to, 
glimmer in.their horizon,—all isdarke, 
ness and despair. Under these cire: 
cumstances, the mysterious Dervish’ 
again appears to Ismael, as he rumi- 
nates on the consequences of his guilt 
in a dark and solitary glen. He takes 
him severely to task for. his past con- 
duct, but promises to provide for his 
safety and that of Shireen. This pro« 
mise he keeps. Selim, the brother of 
Shireen, and the bosom-friend of Is- 
mael, has discovered her situation, and. 
comes not to reproach him for his per- 
fidy, but to save him from its conse- 
quences. He gives him a horse of true 
Arab blood, ycleped Boorrauk, directs 
him on the path to the desert, and 
a instantl ot fly. His sister's 
ife he promises likewise to preserve. 
The parti of the friends is affec-' 
tionate, and Ismael mounts Boorauk, 
and sets forward on his journey. There. 
is great talent and imagination in the, 
description of his sufferings in the de- 
sert, but we have no room for a swatch. 
He encounters the deadly Sirocco, and: 
is in imminent peril of his life. Hope 
again seems gone, when the Dervish’ 
re-appears, and conducts him to a 
cave, whére he remains in safety for 
two days, when, the storm having 
assed, he continues his route under 
appier auspices. At the extremity, 
of the desert he encounters a s ” 
who turns out to be Ibrahim, bro 
of Nader Khouler Beg, the Welling. 
ton of Persia, whose rivals: 
even that of the Shah. With this per- 
sonage, who declares himself to have’ 
been an intimate friend of his father, 
Ismael unites himself, and they jour-; 
ney onward together. Ibrahim is a. 
fine character, well and powerfully de« 
lineated ; brave, wild, and fearless, 
courting danger for its own sake; 
generous and kind-hearted. Their 
route lies past the village in which: 
Ismael was born. He beholds his pa: 
ternal house in ruins, and the spot- 
desolate. We now come to one of the 
best specimens of powerful description 
which these volumes afford. We con- 


sider it in all respects admirable.. They 
are beset by a powerful band of Toork-; 
oman robbers. 





60 
a We are beet," wld: bas ey the 
point of a spear and a over 
a bush in yon ravine, and oot shall be im- 
nediately pursued, for there cannot be a 
doubt that they are enemies ; but if we can 
cross this plain, and gain the defile beyond, 
where only two can ride abreast, we may 
do wellenough yet :—string thy bow—get 
tie arfows ready, and prepare to fight for 
ife and death :—now is an opportunity to 
wy thy mettle.’ 1 was ready in a moment, 
and again received the praises of Ibrahim 
for my expertness. ‘* Thou art a choice 
hand indeed, youth,’ said he, ‘I have 
great confidence in thee: by the mercy of 
Allali, we shall baffle the rascals yet.’ 

‘6 By this time we had got clear of the 
ravines, and were bounding over the plain 
more at our ease- It was some six or se- 
ven miles in breadth, and thinly sprinkled 
with wild pomegranates and thorns, but 
afforded free enough scope for our horses, 
and tolerable footing. . We had not, how- 
ever, ridden half a mile when a low thun- 
dering noise in our rear told us that our 
pursuers were on our traces ; and they soon 

emerging from the ravines we had 
uitted, to the number of fifteen or twenty 
Sivemnco, whose great fur caps and long 
spears proclaimed at once what they were. 
© Stakhferullah !’ cried Ibrahim, * there’s 
enough of them, to be sure! Oh for five or 
six of my brave Kuzzilbashes, with their 
matchlocks and keen scymitars, and not 
one step farther would Ibrahim fly! But 
now fly we must, and that in earnest. Come, 
come, put your horse on his mettle; I 
know mine will serve me: let us see who 
wins the race; by the sword of Allee, the 
stake is a sharp one!’ 

* On we swept with redoubled speed : 
—our horses seemed to know how much 
need there was for their exertions, and de- 
voured the ground. The distance between 
us and our foes visibly increased, and they 
became scattered by the unequal speed of 
their own horses—the plain seemed to fly 
backward, and the opposite hills to ap- 

fast. * Barikillah!’ cried Ibrahim 

¢ this is excellent, but it cannot last ; 

—we must not kill our horses! Let us try 

what the leaders of these fellows are made 

of—Iet us see what they will say to a 

ball!’ Three of the party had 

kept pretty well up all along, and were not 

much more than half-a-mile behind us; 

two or three others were spurring on at va- 

rious distances, within a mile in their réar ; 

and last of all came on the main body, 
keeping more together. 

*Pull up by degrees,’ cried Ibrahim, 
¢ until these three fellows approach ; it 
will breathe our horses, at all events; and 
if we are lucky in our aim, we may dis: 
of some of them, and check the rest for a 
while.” I did as he proposed :—the three 
first horsemen, supposing our beasts blown, 
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came thundering on abreast, their spears in 
rest, p far over their saddle-bows, 
Already were ‘they within thirty yards, 
standing on their stirrups, and: ready to 
bear us down, when Ibrahim, turning 
round on his saddle, without’ checking his 
horse, gave his fire ; and I at thesame mo. 
ment discharged an arrow at the group. 
Whether the ball took place on man or 
horse we never knew, but there was a sud- 
den cloud of dust, and we saw the middle 
horseman rolling with his steed several 
times over on the ground, from whence he 
never rose again;—the others, checking 
their horses in full career, wheeled off a few 
paces to either side, and halted. F saw my 
arrow sticking in the shoulder of the right- 
hand horse. Away we rode once more like 
the wind ; Ibrahim charging his matchlock 
as he went, and I fitting another arrow to 
the string ;—and we quickly regained our 
vantage of distance. 

*¢ The next two horsemen now came up 
with their companions, and the pursuit was 
renewed, while we strained every nerve to 
gain the jaws of the defile, which, now 
hardly a mile in front, opened between two 
rocky hills, sprinkled with underwood... 
‘We might gain the pass,’ said Ibrahim 
anxiously, ‘ but our horses can never keep 
up at this violent rate, and the pathway 
before us is terribly rough. See you yon 
ruined watch-tower on the height ?—it is 
our only chance. It may stand our friend 
against these desperate odds—push on, and 
gain the tower, Ismael —up that rocky 
path to the right. I will protect the rear 
until you are ready to command the en- 
trance from its top ;—we shall at least sell 
our lives dearly.’ 

‘¢ There was no time for farther words: 
on we swept like the whirlwind ; our horses 
panting with their exertions, and two of the 
enemy now gaining upon us. I reached 
and sprang up the path without accident, 
although the huge fragments of rock in my 
way might have baffled a fresher horse. I 
found that the tower stood within a small 
walled inclosure, still in tolerable preser- 
vation ; but the gate having been long ago 
destroyed, the gateway was open to all, and 
admitted my horse without difficulty. The 
tower, which stood in the wall overhanging 
the defile, had its entrance also by a gate- 
way; but this had been partly built up by 
some banditti, who formerly frequented the 
place; and it was with difficulty that it 
admitted a horse without its rider. I spran 
from mine, and dragging him inside, rush 
up-stairs to the summit with my bow, ready 
to defend the entrance. Ibrahim Khan, 
whose horse had stumbled from fatigue, 
was but just entering the outer inclosure, 
while the exertions necessary to recover the 
animal’s footing had deprived him for the 
time of the use of his matchlock ; at this 
moment the foremost Toorkoman was close 
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behind with his spear. The moment I saw 
how matters were situateil, I took a delibe- 
rate aim with my arrow; and just as the 
fellow was rising to make his thrust, he re- 
ceived. it up to the feather in his heart. Ut- 
tering @ loud yell, he fell backwards, check- 
ing bis horse so rudely that it also reared 
and fell—blocking up the path soeffectually, 
that had his companions. been close at his 
heels, they could not have advanced a step. 

*¢ Ibrahim, meantime, had entered and 
got his horse under cover ; then, calling me 
to assist him, we hastily rolled some large 
stones to the entrance, so as to impede the 
enemy’s progress. This was soon done, 

. for the stones formerly used still lay there. 
We then hurried above, to defend our castle. 
*¢ It was full time; for now the whole 
party of horsemen, sixteen in number, had 
come up or were close at hand; and three 
or four were entering the outer gateway to- 
gether. Scarcely had the first got beyond 
the threshold when the report of [brahiin’s 
matchlock was heard, and the Toorkoman, 
dropping the reins, rolled on the ground ; 
the ball had passed through his body. 
Nor was I less fortunate in my aim: as the 
horse of the second, terrified at the noise 
and fire of the matchlock, reared and turned 
round, mypatrow struck the rider behind 
the ear: he fell immediately ; and sharp as 
his foot still stuck in the stirrup, his ter- 
rified horse dragged him at speed down the 
steep, scattering in confusion the rest, who 
were all busily ascending. 

“ The sudden fate of these men checked 
the fury of their comrades’ onset. Not 

of any fire-arms themselves, they 
dreaded the effect of these weapons so much, 
that noone cared to expose his person; while 
Ibrahim, unwilling to expend his ammuni- 
tion, would not fire again until certain of 
doing execution : my arrows too were pre- 
cious, for of them no supply was to be had. 
Thus there was a cessation of hostilities on 
either side, the enemy having collected un- 
der shelter of the wall, and we remaining 
on the watch to shoot the first who might 
make his appearance. 

“ This pause was of no long duration ; 
we soon became sensible that the enemy 
had dispatched one or two of their number 
round the walls to see if entry might be 
obtained by some other passage less expo- 
sed than the gateway. The first unfortu- 
nate spy, however, had no sooner turned 
the corner, than he became exposed to our 
shot, and Ibrahim’s matchlock sent him 
sorely wounded back to his companions. 

“¢ The enemy had now lost four of their 
party, and the majority of the rest, in all 
probability, would willingly have given up 
@ contest against men so desperate, in 
which, at best, so little was to be gained. 
But there were among them some of a more 

determined spirit, who urged on the rest to 
revenge their fallen companions, and ex- 
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erted themselves successfully to 

them with confidence. On hearing 
port of Ibrahim’s matchlock, they concei« 

ved that he must now be unarmed; and 

they resolved to make a desperate and si- 

multaneous attack upon our barri¢adoes. 

At once the whole party rushed to the outer 

gateway, some on horseback, some on foot 3 

and r Sans arrows, which flew 

not without effect, the principal body pre 

ed forward to the wanes of the Suit, 

while some returned my discharge of ar. 
rows from their own bows. ‘* Below! be- 

low !’ cried Ibrahim, ‘ we must defend the 

entrance to the last; we must not lose our 
horses. Follow me quickly.’ And. he 
rushed down to the gateway of the, tower, 

the barricadoes of which the Toorkomans 
had already commenced pulling down. 

‘* My spear now pierced one of the fore- 
most, while Ibrahim blew out the brains of 
another on the spot with his pistol. * Al- 
lah il Allah!’ cried they, as they gave 
back for a moment at this vinekpected as- 
sault ; ‘ they have more guns!’ But their 
rage and determination was now at its 
height ; they returned to the charge, while 
We, on our part, dealt them ghastly wounds 
with our spears and swords. But stone 
after stone was now falling, and the large 
breaches gave entrance to their’ 
which not only prevented our opposin 
them so effectually, but slightly wo 
us both. We were about to abandon our 
horses, and to retreat to the platform above, 
there to sell our lives as dearly as possible, 
when a confused noise without struck our 
ears, and caused a momentary pause in the 
efforts of our antagonists. 

** The sound came nearer and néarer, 
and was like the tramp of horse. ‘ We 
are gone,’ cried Ibrahim; ‘ it is a fresh 
party of Toorkomans—let us ascend and 
die hard there!’ At this moment, we 
heard a hurrah! mingled with * Kuzzil- 
bash! Kuzzilbash!’ and accom 
with several shots and loud cries. * Allah 
hu Akber!’ cried Ibrahim, ‘ they are my 
Kuzzilbashes !__we are safe, praise be to 
Allah and the Prophet !_Ha, my good 
steed |’ as the horses neighed loud at the 
noise of the tumult, ‘ we shall now face the 
villains on equal terms, nor need to fly 
again.’ Up he bounded to the pletform on 
thesummit, whitherI quickly followed him 3 
and from thence, indeed, we saw an anima~ 
ting scene. There were the few remaining 
Toorkomans flying like chaff before the 
wind, before a party of 40 or 50 Kuzzilbash 
horsemen, fully equipped, whose match- 
locks every now and then rang upon the ear, 
and a horse of the fliers was seen to fall, or 
a fur cap to roll along the ground, Nearer 
at hand, fifteen or twenty more of our de- 
liverers, having put most of the dismounted 
Toorkomans to death, strove who should 
enter first, and release those who had been 
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beleaguered. Anofficerin rich 
Te fe ee 
g wit e 
made, now entered the court, and, 
folléwed by several soldiers, approached 
tower. At the entrance he was met by 
brahim .Khan, covered with sweat and 
and blood. ‘* Who art thou ?’ cried 
theiofficer. ‘ Hussun Allee Beg,’ exclaim- 
ed Ibrahim Khan, in reply, ‘ is it thou ? 
Welcome, by the hand of my brother ! 
welcome, in any season, to the soul of Ibra- 
him ! but doubly so, when, like the water 
of life to a dying man, thou comest so op- 
portunely in the time of need.’ ” 


This danger past, they reach the 
camp of Na ( 


mais 


ge 


er without further acci- 
dent. The character of this great 
pice is on the whole, perhaps, 
e happiest effort of the book. Stern, 
noble, and ferocious, not naturally 
bloody, yet shedding blood in profu- 
sion when it can advance his cause ; 
generous, yet unrelenting, rigid in ex- 
acting discipline, but profuse in re- 
warding valour ; full of talent and 
energy, Nader is represented not onl 
in ect accordance with histcrica 
truth, but with a strength and vigour 
of delineation, indicative of very high 
wer in the artist. Ismael is intro- 
uced by Ibrahim to this great chief- 
tain, and Nader is pleased with his 
a ce, and the account given by 
im of the skilful and courage- 
ous manner in which he bore himself 
in the combat with the Toorkomans. 
Nader, however, is not accustomed to 
take things on trust, and directs our 
hero to give, without delay, a taste of 


his ycags asa warrior. The follow- 
ing is the issue :— 
s¢ After gazing steadily on me for a while, 


the chief turned to his brother, and said in 
a familiar under-tone, ‘ The youth’s ap- 
is not against him ; he is young, 
But hardy-looking, and quite an Affshar in 
countenance. Young man,’ continued he, 
turning to me, ‘ thou hast commenced thy 
cateer favourably ; the Zoheir-udowlut is 
with thy conduct, and his good re- 
sport goes far with me. Thou shalt have 
ent, and fair scope to shew thy 
—- won) _ receive the esteem 
: which their own merits de- 
ine, however partislly we may 
be disposed towards thee, for thy services 
to our brother, or our ancient friendship for 
thy father, shall the course adopted with 
regard to thee be different. For the pre- 
sent, Hussun Allee Beg shall provide for 
thy wants ov tage ctor | nent and 
repose ; enjoy them . 
“ TI bowed low, and was setiainig, when 
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the thong which guspended the quiver at 
my side, accidentally becoming loose, it fell 
to the ground, and the few remaining ar- 
rows it contained tumbled out. The acci- 
dent attracted the eye of Nader: ‘ Truly, 
young man,’ said he, ‘ thy quiver looks like 
that of a soldier returning from the field ; 
thy shafts have been spent, and spent to 
purpose, I hear. They say thy arrows tell 
sharply and true; come hither, let me see 
thee use them.’ I stood a moment irreso. 
lute, and uncertain of his meaning : ‘ String 
thy bow,’ cried Nader, giving the well- 
known word of command in use among our 
tribe :—it carried me back to the Desert, 
and I instinctively obeyed; old habits 
rushed upon my mind, and awakened all 
its energy. * Will your Highness permit 
me to have my horse ?’—said I to my chief, 
turning round at the same time to look for 
Boorrauk. Nader smiled at my eagerness. 
* What is a bow without a string ?—what 
is a Toorkoman without his horse ?—let it 
straight be brought.’ .He praised its figure 
and its spirit, and turning to Ibrahim, re- 
marked that we were both -wild, active 
creatures, well suited to each other...“ Yah, 
Hyder !—Yah, Allee!’ cried I‘mentally, as 
I mounted—‘ help a good Sheah at his 
need! for much may depend on this mo- 
ment.’ 

* I now mounted and waited for orders 
te proceed. The Maidaun before the tents 
of the chief was the place appropriated to 
military exercises, nor were there wanting 
butts and poles upon which to hang marks 
forthe archers to practise at. The motion 
of Nader’s arm pointed out the mark at 
which I was to aim: the crowd opened 
wide in the same direction, and I ‘started 
at full speed after the Toorkoman fashion. 
Three times I passed the lofty pole within 
a moderate distance, each time discharging 
an arrow: once in approaching, once in 
retreating, and once in the act of wheeling 
—and each time I was fortunate enough to 
make them ring upon the basin which hung 
suspended by a thong from its summit. 
It happened that, as I returned a fourth 
time, a blue pigeon, numbers of which 
built their nests in the wells and water- 
courses of the neighbourhood, flew over the 
plain, and whether alarmed and confused 
by the noise, or sent by Allee expressly to 
do me service, it alighted upon the top of 
the pole at which I had been shooting. 
The thought of making this the mark for 
my last arrow, struck me as I observed it, 
and I urged my horse to fuller speed, lest 
the bird should take wing before I came 
within distance : just as I reached within 
a long and difficult shot, I saw the first 
flutter of its wing upon the rise; but my 
bow was drawn, I uttered an ejaculation 
to Moorteza Allee, and saw my shaft strike 
the bird before it had well quitted ead 

It fluttered and fell; while the cries of ‘the 
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‘crowd rent the air, and ‘ Barik illah !’ 
* Mashallah !’ ‘ Mashallah !’ echoed on 
all sides. Many years have passed since 





that day, but I still can remember the 

thrill of delight with which I picked u 

the bird, and galloping to the tent, wi 
lowing cheeks laid it at the feet of Na« 


‘¢ ¢ By the head of my father! youth,’ 
said he, ‘ Ibrahim has not belied thee in 
his praises of thy archery or thy horse~ 
manship: these thou hast now fairly pro- 
ved; let thy skill and conduct in other 
things be but equally conspicuous, and 
‘thou shalt not lack advancement. But 
this is enough for one day: thyself and 
thy horse need rest, and, in truth, he is a 
brave beast, and should be well dealt with ; 
—where didst thou get him? but I need 
not ask, for every hoof and sinew speaks 
him desert-bred, as well as thee. Thou 
art, in truth, a strange youth, and I must 
hear thy story at large;—but not now. 
Get thee gone for the present—thou art 
welcome !” 

* It now occurred to me, that the Ge- 
neral had taken. a fancy to my horse. [ 
knew that when a great man has once sig- 
nified his admiration of anything belong- 
ing to a dependent, it is deemed equiva- 
lent to a demand, and expected that the 
coveted article shall forthwith be tendered 
as an offering to conciliate his favour. In 
the elation of the moment, I felt that I 
could even bear the bitter pang of parting 
with my faithful steed ; particularly when 
I considered, that my future fortune might 
depend upon the sacrifice. Respectfully 
bowing, iesefon, and taking the bridle 
in my hand, I said, ‘ May the favour of 
your Highness never diminish! may your 
servant find grace in your eyes! the horse 
of your servant is unworthy of your notice 
—but, pardon the poverty of your slave, 
and deign to accept his humble offering !” 
So saying, I offered the bridle to an at- 
tendant. ‘ No, no, young man!” replied 
Nader; ‘ the horse is a good one, and thou 
meritest him well; keep him, and tend 
him as he deserves; I promise thee thou 
shalt need his best service. Meantime, it is 
thou, rather, who mayest look to me for a 
token of favour: thou hast exhausted thy 
arms; the stock shall be replenished—now 
go thy ways !’-‘ May the happy fortune 
of your Highness increase ! may your fa- 
vour never diminish towards your servant !’ 
cried I, bowing once more, and left the 
presence with Hussun Allee Beg.”’ 


Ismael finds favour in the eyes of 
Nader, and is constituted one of his 
Gholaums, or Life-guards, an honour 
bestowed only on persons of distin- 
guished merit. ‘The narrative, till the 
end of the first velume, is occupied 
chiefly by an aecount of the prosecu- 
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tion of the war in which Nader wad 


engaged against Malek Mahmoud; 
of the events which terminated in 
the recovery of the Holy shrine from 
the grasp of that usurper. “ 

The commencement of the second 
volume finds the army of Nader in quiet 
occupation of the city of Mushed. We 
now acquiresome insight into the médés 
of life and manners of the civil portion 
of the community, though ‘this part 
of the subject engrosses less of the aa- 
thor’s attention than might be wished, 
During the period of idleness which 
ensues, the young military men of 
Nader s army, as might be ex 
get into all sorts of dissipation. In 
this respect our hero forms no ex: 
tion; and we confess, that some of 
the incidents in this portion of the 
story are not altogether to our taste, 
and savour too much of the Arabian 
Nights, with which work, linked as 
it is with a thousand delightful me- 
mories, it must always be perilous to 
provoke a comparison. 

In stating this our trivial solitary 
objection, we would wish by no means 
to be understood as withholding our 
belief in the truth of the pictures of 
Persian life presented by the adven- 
tures in this portion of the narrative ; 
or as denying the probability of such 
incidents in a state of society simi- 
lar to that of Khorasan. But we 
think, that in themselves they possess 
little interest, and, with the great pow- 
ers of invention which the author has 
evidently at command, he could have 
had little difficulty in supplying their 
place by others, of a character 
calculated to elicit the sympathies of 
his readers. 

There is really only one scene in 
the work in which we think any stri- 
king failure is discernible. We allude 
to that in which an attempt is made 
to interest the feelings of the reader, 
by a picture of the revolting horros 
connected with the deaths of Fatimeh 
and Zeeba. The lowest of all humm 
sympathies is that which is exeied 
by mere physical suffering. It is #lt, 
perhaps, by the rudest of mankinl as 
powerfully as by the most. refhed; 
But the chord of this feeling ir one 
which a skilful writer will gen 
refrain from touching. In the & 
of torture and bloodshed, thee” is 
ever something shocking to theimas 


gination. Our alms to the 
who displays his mutilated an die 















nied with loathing. Thos it! is, too, 
in description. Scenes which human 
nature would shrink from beholding, 
should not be obtruded on the imagi- 
nation. Mind is the “7 object of 
sympathy with mind. e, bodily 
ish may occasionally be thrown 
in to heighten the effect, and deepen 
the colouring, of the picture of mental 
agony, but it must never be suffered 
to become the chief object in the 
group. Least of all, can we tolerate a 
picture, in which the mere horrors of 
corporeal suffering engross the whole 
powers of the artist’s pencil. We are 
not quite sure, that in these remarks 
we have expressed ourselves very 
clearly, but we trust to our author's 
ce to seize the precise extent 
and bearing of our objections, and to 
his candour to give them such weight 
as they may appear to merit. 

Passing over, therefore, this portion 
of the story, we come to a long epi« 
sode, which is somewhat clumsily in- 
troduced, in the story of a young mer- 
chant, with whom Ismael becomes 
acquainted in the course of his adven- 
tures in Mushed. By this digression 
we think an unpleasant break is occa- 
sioned in the continuity of the story, 

considered as an isolated story 

~it is altogether unexceptionable. The 
merchant is a = traveller, and car- 
ries us through many lands, giving 
pleasant sketches of the manners of 
different nations, among whom his 
erratic calling had made him a so- 
journer. We then return to the ad- 
ventures of Ismael, in whose society 
we continue to travel on, both plea- 
santly and profitably, till the end of 
the work. Nader goes on from con- 
quest to conquest ; Sultan Mahmoud 
is vanquished and slain ; and the glory 
of the feeble Shah is completely over« 
shadowed by that of his victorious 
tommander. All this portion of the 
Ierrative is full of descriptions of 
Martial exploits, which are executed 
by.a masterly hand. Whether the au- 
the belongs to the military profession 
weknow not, but his knowledge, not 
onlt of the general character of East« 
ern , but of all minute cir- 
cumstances connected with its tactic 
andstrategy, is evidently very exten- 
sive. His military sketches are com- 
pletin all their particulars, and he 
neve. falls into the error of fighting 
mere European battles on Persian 
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ground. In matters of this sort he is 
a complete Bourgognoni, vivid, 

rous, and spirit-stirring, in all his. de. 
lineations of broil and battle. Our 
readers shall not take all this praise 
upon trust. Let them read the fol- 
lowing extract, and charge us with 
exaggeration if they dare :— ' 


“ Tt was a gallant and spirit-stirring 
sight to see them bearing down upon us, 
more than thirty thousand strong, all ad. 
mirably armed and equipped. Hundreds 
of the small flags of companies, so much in 
use among the Affghauns, waved over their 
heads ; and the points of their spears, and 
their drawn swords, gleamed with a flicks 
ering above the dark and compact masses. 
Two of these bodies were entirely compo- 
sed of cavalry, while that which occupied 
the centre consisted both of cavalry and 
infantry, accompanied by the greater part 
of their artillery. They moved on gently 
and in good order to the brink of the ri- 
ver’s bed below them: it was an object 
with their leaders, no doubt, to pass this 
obstacle without the confusion which might 
attend a more rapid course. But scarcely 
had they formed upon the nearer bank, 
than uttering a fearful yell, the greater 
part of their cavalry dashed forward at full 
speed to the charge. 

“* The space between the water-course 
and our position might be something less 
than half a mile, but we were quite pre» 
pared for this onset ; the word was rapidly 
passed along to keep steady till the signal 
should be given, and then to pour upon the 
advancing enemy the full discharge of our 
matchlocks and arrows. On they came; 
the thunder of their innumerable hoofs 
increasing every moment till it shook the 
very earth; their spears in rest and their 
naked scymetars gleaming over their heads, 
filling the air with their war-cries. It was 
a moment of breathless suspense; not a 
sound was to be heard throughout our host 
until the foremost of the Affghauns had 
reached within eighty yards. Human na- 
ture could have endured no longer, when 
the report of three cannon parting in quick 
succession rose above the uproar. Instantly 
they were answered by a volley from forty 
or fifty other pieces, and by the quick 
dropping fire of muskets, which soon in. 
creased to a continued roar. The whole 
line was enveloped in smoke, which for a 
few moments hid the enemy from our view ; 
but when the light breeze of morning waft- 
ed it in part away, a striking change was 
seen in their condition. From the close 
order of the enemy, who had charged in a 
dense body, every shot we fired must have 
taken effect, and the front ranks were 
therefore almost totally destroyed: the 
plain was. now strewed with men and 
horses, and those behind, who were spur- 
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ring up at full sp iricreaSed the con- that a ftesh’ reinforcement had come up,: 
fusion: by st over the bodies of were checked in their career. - : 
their’fallen friends: The deadly fire of “¢ At this moment, I observed Caleb 


matchlocks and of arrows still continued ; 
and°ever as the athe ——— 
havoe améng the amazed hauns, who, 
confounded ‘at a resistance so determined, 
wavered, ‘drew up, and then turned and 
fled beyond reach of our shot. 

“+ A strong body of cavalry from each 
wing was immediately dispatched to take 
advantage of their disorder, and for a 
while the ‘fugitives were slaughtered al- 
most ‘unresistingly ; but as they fell back 
upon ‘their resérve, and our firé ceased, 
they recovered 'sorhewhat from ‘their panic, 
and drawing off on either hand, left our 
horsemen e to a’ heavy fire from the 
cannon and miusketry of their centre divi« 
sion. ‘This checked us in our turn; but 
instead of forming and making an orderly’ 
retreat, as they should have done, our 
men, ‘flashed with success, thought only 
of ai all before’ them—of gallop- 
ing on, and cutting down the topechees of 
the Affghauns at their’ guns. This un- 
lucky mistake was observed simultaneous-" 
ly by Nader and the enemy ? the latter de- 
tached a farther force of horsemen to com~ 
plete the confusion which their fire was 
fast effecting among our men, while his 
Highness pushed forward a strong body 
of cavalry, including the remainder of his 
own guards, to support and bring them 
off ; and moved on himself in order, 
with the matchlockmeén and infantry, to 
act as circumstances should determine. 

« The e ent now became general 
and furious: what the Affghauns lacked 
in discipline, they ed in personal 
strength and courage. They charged the 
most compact bodies of our cavalry in’ 

ies of ten or twenty, and often broke 
them with great loss, by dint of determi- 
ned bravery; and though their desultory 
devotion generally proved fatal to them in 
theend, it was ndt without a serious ex. 
pense of lives to ourselves. So bloody was 
the struggle, that even the portion of his 
Highness’s guards which had accompanied 
the first’detachment in pursuit, thinned 
by discharges of cannon in front, and fu- 
riously assailed on either flank by the 
heavy battle-axcs and long spears of the 
horsemen, began to fall into confusion and 
give back. I had hastily collected a small 
number of men to rally another corps of 
cavalry, which was shrinking under its 
heavy loss, when, casting my eyes towards 
my own companions, 1 saw them strug« 
ghing with a and powerful troop of 
danharaes, who wefe led by some of the 
Sultaun’s gholaums. ‘ The crisis was ur- 
gent in the extreme: calling out to my 
wers, and shouting aloud the well- 
known cry of the * Shurtee Naderee ! we 
charged the new assailants, who, thinking 
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Allee Beg, who was actively “On. 
his men, hurled with great sree 8 
his horse to the earth. A eannon-shot, 
had struck him on the shoulder, and cars 
ried off his arm, with half the muscles of 
his side. I flew to him as he lay gasping 
on the ground, when, gazing wildly at me 
for a moment, he recognised me, and said 
with a ghastly smile, ‘ Ah, my friend; you 
will not laugh at me now! But go—you 
aré required; take my place and do your 
duty; mine is over!’ There was, truly,: 
no time for delay ; conisighing hiin to the: 
care of two trusty men, I flew to the front,; 
where the ground was still hotly contested, . 
though the superiority of the enemy be- 
came every momént more decided. My: 
presence and my voice, calling on'them to, 
remember who they were, exhorting them 
to fight for Nader, who was even now at 
hand with assistance, restored their sink. 
ing spirits; and by a strenuous effort, we 
once more gained ground upon our advers 
saries, ahd placed them between’ us and: 
their own cannon. The junction of a party’ 
of our comrades, who succeeded in cutting: 
their way through to where we stood, ena: 
bled us to support the struggle with better: 
advantage; but by this time’ I diseovered: - 
that the body of the guards, of which I, 
was now the leader, had been comp! 
separated from the rest of the army in the 
fluctuations of the fight, and was opposed, 
unassisted, to 4 large force of cavalry, with: 
the infantry and artillery still threatening: 
in front. There was nothing for it but: 
to fight while we could; so, i 
out once ‘more to those around me, that 
Nader was driving them before him on’ 
our left, and that we must ourselves 
a path to join him, I called on them te 
close their ranks, and charge in that direc~ 
tion. 

‘“‘ The name of Nader, echoed from huns 
dreds of tongues in reply, startled the ene. _ 
my, and aided the force of our ch 
Their horsemen were borne down and 
before it, and we found ourselves fast clo2 
sing with the line of artillery and muskets 
eers. But from them we did not meet the’ 
reception I expected ;—they seemed to have 
their attention divided. ‘ Ch them. 
also,’ cried I’; ‘charge them, in the name 
of God, and they are ours !’ The spirits:of 
my companions were elevated by the snow 
cess of our first effort, and the effect of this 
order was electrifying ; scarcely was there 
time for the guns to be fired, when the 
gunners were cut and trampled down, and 
their infantry were flying in all directions. 
At this moment an unlucky shot struck 
our banner-man, and the colours, as they 
fell, were seized upon by one the 
enemy more bold 7 the caer boo 
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nately I saw the accident, and, cla ping 
stirrups to my horse’s side, reached and 
cut down the Affghaun, whose sacrilegious 
hand had dared to touch the sacred ensign, 
catching it in my left hand, so that it ne- 
ver touched the ground. Burning with en- 
thusiasm, I cleared a path to the right and 
left with the sweep of my scymetar. ‘ On- 
ward ! onward!’ cried I ; * who will aban- 
don his colours ?—who fears to follow his 
leader ?’ and, gallantly followed by the 
whole of my remaining band, I plunged 
into the thickest of the enemy. 
~ But though surprised and confound- 
ed, the Affghauns by no means gave way 
to their first panic. They turned upon us, 
and in our greatly diminished 
troop on all sides, depriving us of the 
power to charge them, as, with their long 
sharp swords, they rushed upon our horses, 
end dealt them ghastly and disabling 
wounds, while their riders were engaged 
with other assailants. And now did I 
suffer a loss which cost me a keener pang 
than many a graver misfortune in life ;— 
my faithful rrauk had been severely 
wounded during our first successful charge, 
by a spear which broke in his chest: yet 
still he bore me gallantly through the fight, 
and trampled down many a one who at- 
tempted to assail his master. But the 
sword of an Affghaun reached his side at 
last, and inflicted another fearful wound. I 
saw the deed and revenged it dearly ; for, 
with a blow of niy sword, I clove the vil- 
lain from shoulder to chest ; but my un- 
fortunate horse, staggering forward a pace 
or two, sank on his knees with a convul- 
sive shudder; and searcely had I.time to 
i myself, when he fell on his side, 
and giving me one look with his bright in- 
telligent eye, stretched out his quivering 
‘limbs, and breathed his last. Had my 
dearest friend been murdered at my feet, 
the pang I felt could not have been more 
keen, nor my indignation greater, than that 
which I experienced at the loss of this most 
a = and invaluable companion of my 
8. 
’ “ Phe colours were still safe, and, en- 
trenched behind my slaughtered horse, I 
kept al} assailants at bay ; but how long 
we could have held out against the odds 
opposed to us, I cannot say, for the un- 
equal struggle was brought to a sudden 
elose. Loud cries were heard on the left ; 
and even through the infernal din which 
surrounded us, I could distinguish the loud 
and terrible voice of Nader shouting out 
his-orders, and encouraging his men. All 
now was over; the shout was returned by 
every one of us that remained alive; the 
enemy, assailed in rear, broke, and melted 
from before us like snow in the April sun; 
and we, who but a moment before had 
been gasping and struggling for our lives, 
were left undisputed possessors of the 
ground, now covered with the flying foe. 





Cduly, 
** Too much exhausted to pursue them, 
we were Testing, panting on our arms, 
when his Highness, accompanied: by a. 
strong party ef gholaums, rode up. tous 
at speed. Checking his horse, he threw a 
single keen glance at us, and then gave 
rapid orders to several of his attendants to 
go and stop the pursuit, which had dlready 
led some of the troops too far. * The 
place of encampment for this night is ‘yon. 
der, on the ground deserted by the enemy ; 
—go! Let the several corps be mustered 
there, and let me have immediate returns 
of our loss in killed and wounded ; leave 
only Muhabut Allee and _half-a-dozen 
gholaums with me—lI shall find guards 
enough here, and trusty ones too. What 
news ?—how fares it, Ismael? No chil. 
dren’s play this—you have found enough 
to do, it seems ?—these fellows have fought 
like devils as they are.—Come, muster the 
men now ; you must be my guard to camp. 
But how is this ? on foot ??-.‘ Your High 
ness sees my horse,’ replied F, pointing to 
poor Boorrauk. * What ! my old.acquaint. 
ance ?—your friend of the Desert? This 
is in truth a loss ; but we must try to res 
air it ; meantime, some of you give him a 
rse.’—* Your Highness has sustained a 
greater loss—Caleb Allee Beg.’—‘ Punah- 
be-khodah ! killed ?? demanded Nader, in 
a voice of great emotion.‘ Struck by a 
cannon-shot, while bravely leading your 
Highness’s guards ;=—he cannot survive, if 
not already dead.’—‘ Where is he ? let me 
once more see my old and faithful servant,’ 
said Nader, stifling a groan ; and motion- 
ed immediately to lead the way. The spot 
where I had left Caleb Alee was not far in 
our rear, for every inch of ground had been 
hotly contested, and we had advanced but 
little. We found him attended but by one 
aged soldier, for many years under his 
command, who bent over his mangled offi- 
cer with a look of fixed sorrow, while his 
tears, mingling with the blood that trickled 
from a large wound in his head, dropped 
heavily on the breast of the dying man. A 
party of Affghauns, who swept this part of 
the plain after we: had quitted it, had cut 
down the other attendant, and wounded 
this old man ; but when they observed his 
white beard, and saw how he was.occupied, 
the blow was not repeated ;—they left hinx 
to himself, and, wounded as he was, he had 
propped up the body of the unfortunate 
Caleb Allee, supporting his head in his 
lap, and, covering his ghastly wounds with 
his garments, thus awaited the painful 
struggle of expiring nature.” 


We now approach the conclusion of 
the story, which may be briefly told. 
Ismael fights like a tiger, and is raised 
by Nader to the dignity of a Khan. 
He encounters his old friend Selim, 
and through his means is restored to, 
the young and beautiful Shireen, who 
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is suffering all manner of affliction. 


Her s is given at full length. 
Many misfortunes had befallen her 
since they parted ; but through all the 
vicissitudes of her fate, she had re« 
mained true to the man by whom her 
virgin heart had been subdued. There 
is some pathos in the meeting with 
Shireen, but more in that with Selim. 
Selim is a prisoner, and condemned 
by Nader to death. Ismael exerts all 
his influence to procure his pardon, 
but in vain. Stung to madness by 
this, he determines toshare the fate of 
his friend—beards Nader to his face, 
and bares his neck to the executioner. 
The heart of the great chieftain, al- 
beit unused to the melting mood, 
softens at the sight of so much disin- 
terested friendship. Selim is pardons 
ed, and Ismael made happy by the 
haad of his first love. 

Such is the termination of the third 
volume, but we rejoice to say, that 
should his first attempt be successful 
—of which we entertain no doubt— 
the author intimates his intention of 
continuing his labours, and presenting 
us with a continuation of the life of 
the Kuzzilbash. In this we trust he 
will not disappoint us. We trust he 
will go on as = has begun, and intro- 
duce us to the hearths and homes of 
Khorasan ; picturing, with the skill of 
which he has already given abundant 
specimens, all interesting particulars 
of the habits, modes of thought, and 
domestic life, of the various tribes 
which own the dominion of the Shah. 

Of the characters delineated in these 
volumes, we have said little ; yet not 
because little deserved to be said. In 
truth, many of them are excellent. 
Nader, Ibrahim, Omer Khan, Foujee 
Allee, and several others whose names 
we cannot at this moment recall, 
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though their lineaments are imprinted 
on our memory, are drawn with skill, 
vigour, and The besetting dan- 
ger into which the author of a work 
ike the present is most apt to be be- 
trayed, is that of representing his cha< 
racters as influenced by motives alto~ 
gether alien to the whole habits of: 
their mind. Orientals drawn by an 
European are always likely to have: 
an unnatural tinge of Europeanism in 
their modes of thought and action. 
The poles are not more opposite thaw 
a Hindoo or Persian is, in the whole. 
cast and structure of his mind, to an 
Englishman. They acknowledge no 
common principles of right and wrong. 
Their motives, their tone of senti- 
ment, and consequently their actions, 
are altogether at variance, and must, 
be judged of by a different standard. 
In 2 work of Eastern fiction, a writer 
cannot look into his ewn heart, to 
learn what feelings any given circum< 
stances would excite in those whom 
he delineates. If he does, he will draw. 
Europeans, not Asiatics. jy 
In this respect, however; the vigi< 
lance of the author has been uncea« 
sing ; and though in one or two ine 
stances we think he has not been emi< 
nently successful in avoiding the error 
we have mentioned, we do not hesitate 
to assert that his failures have both 
been fewer and more venial than those 
which are abundantly discernible both 
in Anastasius and Hajji Baba. We 
now bid farewell to the Kuzzilbash, a 
book we have read with greater intee 
rest than any which has recently ise 
sued from the press. We anticipate 
for it a wide by apn but should 
we be deceived in this, we shall not 
hesitate to attribute our error rather to 
the obtuseness of the public, than to 
any want of merit in the work itself, . 
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THE USURY LAWS. 


Tue conviction is very generall 
entertained, and loudly uetsed, thee 
the House of Commons—speaking of 
it as.it is for the time composed in re« 
spect .of persons—has, im so far. as 
knowledge and wisdom are. concerned, 
greatly lost the confidence of the coun~ 
try. Never did any House of Com- 
mons exist, since this generation came 
into being, which was so much ridi- 
euled on the score of ignorance and 
imbecility, and so much feared on that 
of: ici principle and measure, 
as the present one. The conduct which 
this House has displayed touching the 
projected change of the Usury Laws, 
proves, that the character it has ac- 
quired is by no means an undeserved 
one.. ‘Mr P. Thompson, the. worthy 
0 did the change,. aol, as a 

owns, an intense longing 
the —_ re = the _— in ques« 
tion ; but being seized with a parox 
of *‘ conciliation” and ‘“‘ liberality,” he 
throws out the yom ag flag of 
eompromise, and proposes a measure 
which is to satisfy all sides....He will 
eontent himself with taking a part to 
Fes himself and his friends ; and 
tisfy his 


. generously leave a part to sa- 
opponents. How does the 
miunificent. man make his. division? 
He actually seizes the lion’s share— 
he. monopolizes the operation of the 
Usury-Laws, and leaves to his eppo- 
netits a name and mutilated form. ut- 
terly worthless! _ He will abolish the 
laws-in ‘so far only as they vitiate con- 
tracts and impose penalties ; that is, 
he will abolish them in so far only as 
have material effect. In making 

the division, Mr Thompson commits 
absurdities truly indescribable. He 
will not punish usurers, whatever may 
be their extortions, but he will not 
suffer them to recover by law more 
than five per cent. He places a law 
in the Statute Book, the violation of 
which he not only exempts from all 
punishment, but declares to be highly 
meritorious. He states it to be an in- 
fallible principle, that all men have a 
clear and undoubted right to obtain as 
much interest for their money as pos- 
sible, and yet he prohibits them from 
asserting this right by law. He, how- 
ever, is careful that his absurdities 
shall do no injury to his object ; while 
he refuses to usurers the aid of the 


law, he gives them ample power to 
extort.whatever they may wish withs 
out it. His measure annuls the U; 
Laws in the most: materia} parts of 
their ion. Well, separating his 
absurdities from what he seeks to:ac- 
eomplish, no individual has been found 
amidst his senatorial brethren to make 
an effort for protecting the reputation 
of. the House from the disgrace and 
ridicule they must bring upon it. His 
ponents ave gained. One has his 
objections wholly removed, another 
finds his-scruples greatly weakened, 
and a third will say nothing. All seem 
to be delighted that a pretext is affords 
ed them for ranging. themselves with 
the ‘‘ liberal and enlightened.” 
We are well aware,:-that a defence 
of the Usury Laws made by an angel 
from Heaven, would not have the 
smallest weight with the House of 
Commons, or certain of the Ministers; 
and we are not undertaking to write 
such a defence, in the hepe ‘that we 
ean make any impression on. either. 
We are free from all such folly.. Mr 
Thompson’s Bill, we imagine, will 
pass the House we have named, sup= 
perted by Ministers, and without en- 
countering anything. worthy of being 
ealled opposition. A few Members wi 
make long es in favour of -it, 
consisting of assertions and me 
tions; and evading the merits of t 
tion—a few more will, following 
e example just set by Mr Goulburn, 
laud these speeches very extravagantly 
—a few more will renounee the errors 
and heresies they have-so long cherish- 
ed, and dilate on the transeendent wis 
dom they and their brethren are dis~ 
laying—a few more will grumble a 
ittle—and then it will be sent in trie 
umph to the Lords. We know not 
that it will have worse success with 
the latter. But we find nothing in 
this to scare us from our undertaking. 
A vast portion of the community knows, 
alas! from bitter experience, that in 
these days the sanction of both Mini- 
stry and Parliament is no evidence 
that a change of Jaw is wise in prin-« 
ciple, and will be salutary in operas 
tion ; and it will listen impartially to 
both sides. If we can prove that the 
enemies of the Usury Laws are come 
pletely in error in their leading prin 
ciples, andare in utter ignorance touch- 
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ing various essentials of the question, 
we shall not write in vain, even though 
we create no impediments to their suc« 
cess. We shall strengthen those feel< 

which, if we are not greatly 

» will speedily make mighty 

changes and innovations amidst seats 
im Parliament. 

We derive much comfort from the 
knowledge, that if we err on this ques« 
tion, we err in reputable company. 
Saying nothing of various foreign 
names of the first eminence, we think 
as Bacon, Locke, Child, D’Avenant, 
Adam Smith; the late Lord Erskine, 
&e. thought. Here is an assemblage, 
which comprises philosophy, learning, 
talent, and practical knowledge, quite 
sufficient to shield us from disgrace. 
Ht may be very true, that no authori- 
ties on any subject ever existed, until 
these great living men were born, who 
eall themselves the only authorities‘on 
all subjects ; and that the names we 
have cited are below contempt, when 
—— with those of Bentham, 
M‘Calloch, Thompson, Warburton; 
Brougham, &c. All this may be very 
true, but if we doubt it we shall be 
patdoned by those whose fayour we 
covet. 


Mr Thompson proves that he is 
very poorly qualified for attempting 
to change the Usury Laws, by the ig- 
norance he manifests touching their 
origin. He asserts, that they origina< 
ted in superstition. It is, however, 
due to him to say, that he has been 
led into this error by the great teach- 
ers of the school to which he belongs ; 
he only repeats what they printed for 
the use of their pupils. 

Laws against usury existed in the 
Roman empire many eenturies before 
they were known in this country. 
They were re-considered, altered, ex 
tended, andenforcedon publicgrounds; 
im the most enlightened days of the 
Empire, by the greatest of its children. 
From:-such an example they were in- 
troduced into this country. To what 
our Usury Laws owed their birth, is 
in truth of no moment, for their esta- 
blishment was in reality for some time 
a merematter ofexperiment. In 1545, 
the interest of money was fixed by sta- 
tute atten per cent. This statute con- 
tinued in force for seven years, and 
was then repealed. Then for nineteen 
years the interest of money had no le- 
gal limit.’ Then the statute of 1545 
was restored by Queen Elizabeth on 
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this preamblé—“ That the repeal of 
the 87th Henry VIII. had not been 
attended with the hoped-for effects, 


but. that - had more’ and ‘more 
abounded, to the utter undding of 
many gentl@men, merebants, octu< 


jers; and others, and to the hurt of 
the commonwealth.” Cod 

In 1625, the raté of interest was: ree 
duced-by law to eight per cent; the 
preamble of the Act assigns these as 
the teasons.—‘* Whereas there is) at 
this time a very great abatement in 
the value of land, and in the niera 
ehandizes, wares, and commodities of 
the kingdom; both at home and also 
in foreign parts, whither they are 
transported ; and whereas divers subs 
jects of the kingdom, as well the gen 
try as merchants, farmers, and tradéese 
men, both for their necessary occas 
sions, for the following of their trades; 
maintenance ef their stocks, and.em- 
ployments, have borrowed, and do bore 
row, diverse sums of money, Wares, 
merchandizes, and other commodities, 
but by reason of the said general fall 
and abatement of the value of ‘land, 
and the prices of the said merchandizea, 
wares; and commodities, and interest 
on loan continuing at so high a rate as 
ten pounds in the hundred pounds for 
a year, doth not only make men uns 
able to pay their debts, and continue 
the maintenance of trade, but their 
debts daily increasing, they are forced 
to sell their lands and stocks at very 
low rates, to forsake the use of mer 
chandize and trade, and to give over 
their léases-‘and farms, and so become 
unprofitable members of the commons 
wealth, to the great hurt and hinders 
ance of the same.” 

Now for the effects which were bee 
lieved to flow from this reduction of 


interest. Sir Thomas Cu Tr, ina 
treatise written some years " 
states,“ This good success doth: 


upon us not to rest here, but that we 
bring the use for money to a lowér 
rate, which now, I suppose, will find 
no opposition, for all opposition which 
before the statute was made against it, 
is now answered by the success; and 
most certainly the benefit will be much 
greater to the commonwealth, by calle 
ing the use for money down from 
eight to six, or even five per ednt, 
than it was from calling it down ‘frem 
ten to eight per cent.” 

Sir Josiah Child, an eminent mers 
chant, writes,“ In 1635, within ten 
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years after interest was brought down 
to 8 per cent, there were more mer~ 
chants to be found u exchange 
worth each a thousand pounds and 
upwards, than were formerly, that is 
before 1600, to be found worth one 
hundred pounds each. That in 1621, 
before the reduction of interest, the 
eurrent value of land was twelve years 
ase, which soon after rose con- 
siderably higher.” 
. Cromwell reduced the rate of in- 
terest from 8 to 6 per cent in 1651, 
and the reduction was confirmed, after 
the Restoration, on these grounds,— 
“ Forasmuch as the abatement of in- 
terest, from ten in the hundred, in 
former times, hath been found, by 
notable experience, beneficial for the 
advancement of trade, and improve- 
ment of lands by good husbandry, 
with many other considerable advan- 
to the nation,” — — — “ and 
whiten, in fresh and recent memory, 
the like fall, from eight to six per 
cent, hath found the like success to 
the general contentment of the nation, 
as is visible by several improvements,” 
&e. &c. 

Touching the effects of this reduce 
tion, Sir Josiah Child thus speaks,— 
« Now, since interest has been for 
twenty years at six per cent, notwith« 
standing our long civil wars, and the 
great complaint of the dulness of 
trade, there are more men to be found 
upon the Exchange now worth ten 
thousand pounds, than were then of 
one thousand pounds. 

** Which ever way we take our 
measures, to me it seems evident, that 
since our first abatement of interest, 
the riches and splendour of this king« 
dom are increased above four (I may 
say above six) times as much as they. 


were. Our customs are much im- 


» I believe above the proportion 
of six to one, which is not so much 
an advance of the rate of , as by 
the increase of the bulk of trade. If 
we look into the country, we shall 
find lands as much improved since the 
abatement of interest as trade in cities. 
I, and those I converse with do per- 
fectly remember, that rents dic gene- 
rally rise after the late abatement of 
interest.” 

. In 1714 the rate of interest was 
finally reduced to five per cent, on the 
ground that—“ the reducing of in- 
4erest to ten, and from thence to eight, 
and thence to six in the hundred, hath 
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from time to time, by experience, been 
found very beneficial to the advance- 
ment of trade, and improvement of 
lands,” &c. &c. “Bee 

We have said abundantly sufficient 
to prove, 1, That the Usury Laws had. 
their origin in public necessity.; they, 
were enacted to remove great .and 
manifest evils. 

. 2. That they were re-enacted, after 
having been for some time abolished, 
because it was believed their abolition 
had been prolific of individual and 
national injury. ; 

And, 3. That they have been again 
and again, at distant intervals, dis- 
cussed, revised, and confirmed by the 
greatest men of different periods, solely 
upon principles of individual and pub- 
lic benefit, and without any reference 
to superstition and prejudice. 

And now, what are we to think of 
that Member of the House of Com- 
mons, who attempts to destroy these 
laws, on the ground that they are the 
offspring of superstition and preju- 
dice ; and what are we to think of his 
law-making brethren who support 
him ? In this House intellect marches 
in a very odd manner, and gece 
ra itself in a manner equally, 


We have said this much of the orie 
gin of the Usury Laws, because asser< 
tions like this of Mr Thompson have, 
in these distempered times, infinitely, 
more weight than valid evidence of 
pernicious nature and effect. The 
capacity of our present race of law< 
destroyers is capable of very little, be= 
yond heaping slanders on the laws 
they wish to destroy ; and the cons 
viction ‘of those, by whose aid they 
work, can scarcely comprehend any+ 
thing save such slanders. 

The following are the great objects 
of the Usury Laws. ‘lo keep the 
price of the loan of money at the low 
est rate, compatible with the just 
rights of the lender—to make. it the 
same to all borrowers, the pooras Well 
as the rich, and thereby to protect the 
mass of the community from scarcity 
of loans—to keep it from sudden and 
violent fluctuations, and make it, as 
far as possible, the same in all times 
and circumstances—and to prevent 
lenders of money from taking unjust 
and ruinous advantages of borrowers; 
and pine both on an equality. 

Of course, to prove that these laws 
are erroneous in principle, the usurers 
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ought to prove; are 






intended to do ought not to be done. 
They — to prove that scarcity of 
loans to the mass of the community— 
sudden and violent fluctuations in the 
rate of interest—a high rate of interest 
—a rate of interest varying according 
to person, favouring the rich, and 
ruinously high tothe less wealthy, are 
things highly beneficial, or at the least, 
not pernicious. They ought to prove 
that lenders of money should possess 
baleful advantages over borrowers. Do 
they prove this? They do not attempt 
it ; on the contrary, they own that the 
state of things, which the laws are 
intended to prevent, ought not to be. 
At any rate, the usurers ought to 
rove, not by assertions of their own, 
ut by evidence tendered by the com- 
munity at large, that these laws oper- 
ate perniciously. Do they cite such 
evidence? No. A Parliamentary come 
mittee examined witnesses, and re« 
ported on the Usury Laws in 1818 ; 
and not one of the witnesses, even of 
those who were hostile to the laws, 
had ever heard it remarked, that this 
country, as a great commercial one, 
‘was subject to inconvenience in con-« 
sequence of their existence. Previously 
to the last few years, not a complaint 
was made against these laws by the 
community, but, on the contrary, the 
belief that they were highly beneficial 
was universally entertained. In late 
years, a very few petitions were pre- 
sented to Parliament against them ; 
but they were manifestly dictated by 
other things than practical suffering. 
Up to the present hour, the com< 
munity at large has never made the 
least complaint, and this forms the 
most decisive proof imaginable, that 
the Usury Laws, at any rate, have 
not operated injuriously. ‘T'o abolish 
laws of such gigantic and incessant 
operation, in the teeth of a proof like 
this, is, in our poor judgment, what 
would be proposed only by the most 
crazy theorist, and what would be 
attempted only by a government re- 
gardless alike of its duty and its re« 
putation. 
» As the usurers cannot plead any of 
the rational and valid reasons, which 
alone'can justify the abolition of laws 
of great operation, what do they plead ? 
They naturally take their stand chiefly 
upon abstract principle. Casting prac- 
tical effects to the winds, they affirm 
that money is a commodity, similar to 
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commodities of. traile : i 
is, that 


money ought to be treated by law 
like such commodities. Their strength 
lies principally here. This fact and 
inference are with them irresistible 
evidence, that the Usury Laws | 
to be abolished, indapeliline of other 
reasons. > 
- Now, is it a fact in reality, or is it 
a fiction miscalled a fact, that money 
is a commodity similar to other com- 
modities? If the fact be demolished; 
nothing, of course, can save the poor 
inference. Men of common senseare 
well aware, that in regard to this 
question, money employed as trading 
capital is a perfectly different thing 
from money employed in making loans, - 
Money employed in buying and sell~ 
ing land, merchandize, manufactures, 
&c. is a commodity like other come 
modities, and so the law treats it. 
When so employed, it is exempted 
from the operation of the Usury Laws, 
and its owner may charge any rate of 
interest whatever. 
But money as a loan differs hare d 
from commodities of trade, in 
nature and circumstances. Speaking 
generally, the price of the commodity 
is regulated by the intrinsic value; 
and wb» hae same to all; but the 
rice of the loan of money is 
ated by the ered of the homesas™ 
and to almost every borrower it varies, 
The poor can buy the commodity as 
easily and cheaply as the rich ; but 
the difficulty of procuring the loan is 
increased, and its price is raised, in 
proportion to the poverty of the bors 
rower. The commodity is an article 
of barter, and all who traffic in it can 
obtain about the same rate of profit, 
and can proportion their selling to 
their buying price, so as to make it 
commonly yield them a profit; but 
the loan is a thing which is only lent 
to be returned—borrowers can only 
gain about the same rate of profit from 
employing it, while each has to pay, 
for the use of it, a different price from 
what is paid by the others. 
cannot alter their rate of profit, as the 
price for the use of it is raised te 
them. The —_ derived from trafe 
ficking with the commodity is often the 
greatest when the price is the highest ; 
the profits derived from the loan come 
monly fall as its price rises. 3 
But it is with reference to its effects 
amidst the community that we must 
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consider the question.’ If: > in 


ibly be any difference between 
the lending and borrowing of money, 
and the selling and buying of commo- 


dities : the lenders and borrowers of 
money must of necessity stand in pre+ 
cisely the same relative circumstances 
as the sellers and buyers of commodi- 
ties. What is the truth? 
-: "The sellers and buyers of commodi 
ties form.one body ; the seller is coms 
monly a buyer likewise, and he can 
gain in the one capacity, if he lose in 
the other. The lenders and borrow- 
ers of money form distinct classes ; the 
borrower we nin are he 
cannot gain from lending what he ma 
lose from borrowing. . if 
.»/The seller and buyer of commodi- 
ties are on an equality ; they:both act 
from «choice; the one can make his 
needs public, and go from man to man 
in-seareh: of an advantageous bargain, 
ia cas: much security as the other: 
There is no more discredit in wanting 
t6 bury, than there is in wanting to 
sell ; and the seller has no more means 
of taking advantage of the r, than 
the buyer has of taking advantage of 
the we There is commonly an 
abundance of commodities in the mare 
ket, and competition favours not the 
seller more than the buyer. The seller 
can make: nothing of his commodities 
until he sells them ; he can-only hold 
them for:a:short: period, and it is as 
for him to sell, as it is for 
the buyer to buy. If the buyer have 
ae 
tain same rate of profit; and he 
is not compelled to buy, if he cannot 
do it without loss. The bargains are 
the work of a moment, and they are 
attended with no cost and trouble. 
Prices are the same to the poor man 
as to the rich one. This forms the 


ene when the case is dif- 
nt, it is the exception. 
‘The reverse forms the general rule 


tothe lender and borrower of money. 
es bers not on an equality; but the 
one-has very great advantages over the 
others. The lender gains credit and 
respectability: from. making it public 
that he has money to lend; the bor 
rower suffers in both from. making it 

blic that he wants to borrow. The 

rmer can select his. customer, the 
lattér is often bound to one individual, 
whatever terms may be demanded 
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Cduly, 
from him, ‘The éupply of m is 
very irregular, and cmipetitian is 
greatly in favour of the lender. The 

ter.can vest his money in publi¢ 
securities, &c. until he finds a Bore 
rower to his mind ; and if he keep it 
so vested for years, he suffers compa< 
ratively nothing ; he is free from the 
compulsion which rests on the bore 
rower. If the borrower have to pay 
a higher rate of interest, he can neis 
ther raise the profits of his business; 
nor do without borrowing. At the 
time when his profits are the worst; 
his need for borrowing is the greatest, 
and he must pay the highest rate of 
interest. The borrowing of money, 
in various cases, oecupies much time, 
and is attended with much expense 
and trouble. The rate of: interest 
varies greatly, and it is the highest to 
the poor man, and the lowest to the 
rich one. It is not regulated by the 
profits of business, and its variations 
clash with the weal of the community; 
Tn respect of both time-and person, it 
is the highest when public good pres 
scribes that it should be the lowest ; 
and the contrary. When: the case is 
= it forms the exception to the 
rule. 

If the price of the commodity be« 
come very high, this creates its own 
remedy, by enlarging production and 
foreign supplies. In most’ cases it 
cannot sensibly injure the body of the 
community ; and in others it cannot 
produce any large and lasting portion 
of public evil. But if the price of the 
loan become very high, this creates 
what will perpetuate and increase the 
advance ; it paralyses and destrpys 
agriculture, manufactures, commetce, 
and domestic trade ; it diminishes 
public revenue and raises taxes ; it has 
the most pestilential effects on the 
whole community. 

Much more we could say on this 
point, but more is not necessary. The 
single truth, which no man living can 
impugn, that a very high rate of ins 
terest for borrowed money must have 
the most destructive effects on all the 
best interests of the empire, is of ite 
self sufficient to demonstrate that mo- 
ney, as a loan, differs essentially and 
wholly from vo | commodity of trade. 
The fact, therefore, of the usurers is 
worthless fable, and the inference we 
must necessarily cast to the winds. 

- The Usury Laws take their stand 
upon the difference between money 
10 
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and money as a loan. 
not with money, in.so 
see toneas 
employs it in buying an 
_ draw from it twenty, 
, oF eighty per cent, and they will 
ve him no molestation. But when 
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ted, not by them, but by the nature of 
things ; and their object is to remove 
it. It is acknowledged by the most 
competent judges, that they have al- 
ways taken the natural rate of interest 
for their guide—that they have never 
— the rate lower —_ that “ 
whi e of it cou 
borrow. That 0 or A caro which 
le of good credit could borrow at, 
ey were not in existence, they 
make the rate for the whole commu- 
nity ; in order that the loan may bear 
the same price to all, as the eommodi- 
ty bears the same price to all. They 
endeavour to preserve money as a loan 
from scarcity, pernicious monopoly, 
and an injuriously high price ; and to 
establish that equality between bor- 
rowers and lenders of money which 
exists between buyers and sellers of 
commodities. - 

As a subsidiary reason, the usurers 
urge, that, from the altered circum- 
stances of the country, nothing of what 
the pen! Laws were intended to pre= 
vent id take place, should these 
laws be mye os a is seven 
to asserting, that there wo no 
extortion, and that there would be no 
injurious variations in the rate of in- 
terest, in respect of either time or 
person. 

The question now arises—Are lend- 
ers so changed in disposition, that, 

ing the means, they will scru- 
abstain from extortion on 
principle ; or are borrowers so chan- 
ged in cireumstances, that they can 
éffeetually protect themselves from 
extortion me With “ to _ 
ers, it will, we imagine, be generally 
premuery that they are wholly un- 
in disposition ; every man 
will admit that they are as anxious 
as ever to make the most of their mo- 
ney. We say not that they are a whit 
more mercenary and rapacious thant 
other people ; but we say that 
are tot less so. The’ truth is, 
Vou. XXIV, 
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money-lender, 
borrower to powder, by extorting from 
him exorbitant profit, just as men in 
other lines of business would do in 


the present moment ; legislation must 
have something to n beyond 
the state of things in a cartcali year, 
or term of years; it must be based. 
upon what will be, as well as what is 5 
its regulations must be of a nature to 
suit all times and circumstances. The 
borrowers are practically divided into 
three great classes, which differ wide« 
ly from each other in _ emp 
rowing ; In giving areply, we 
at these sesaruhaly. One consists of 
those traders and others who constant 
ly require to have bills discounted, and 
who frequently need loans for a short 
period. Another consists of lands 
owners, &c. who vere ie 
term upon mortgage. i 
consists of farmers, tradesmen, &c. 
who borrow upon bond or note for 4 
riod of considerable and uncertain 
uration. 
The first class borrows almost ex- 
clusively of the Banks, except in 
Lendon, where it borrows to a consi<- 
derable extent in other quarters. At 
present, money is as plentiful as it can 
ever be ex to be, and a few 
members of the class can borrow at 24 
or 8 per cent in London, but not else= 
where. They cannot do this from the 
Banks and the money-lenders gene’ 
rally ; they can only do it from a few 
ipdividgls. . The mone nal at this 
ow rate belongs to cer ca 
whe wish to keep it loose for spe 
tion; and who lend it in heavy sums 
for the moment, S ‘those only whose 











- solidity is above question. It is not 
eonstaptly employed in lending, and 
the body of borrowers cannot have 
access to it. .This low rate may there- 
fore be thrown out of the question, as 
the trifling accidental exception to the 
rule. In London, and some parts of 
‘the country, the Banks discount at 4 
per cent, and in many parts of the 
country they discount at 5 per cent. 
In the metropolis, and the other places 
where 4 per cent has been adopted, 
& per cent is still charged on bills 
which are not of undoubted respecta- 
- bility, unless they are discounted un- 
der the banking account; and 5 per 
cent is still charged on direct loans, 
if the security be not of a very high 
description. Even in those places, 
the most numerous part of this class 
of borrowers has to pay 5 per cent ; 
and in many parts of the country the 
whole class has to pay the same. 
. There is never much competition 
amidst money-lenders in London. The 
bill-brokers and capitalists keep up a 
little with the Banks in respect of dis- 
counting ; but the banks act to a great 
degree in concert. In the country, 
the Banks have the market to them- 
selyes, and they do not compete with 
each other. Money-lending is not of 
a@ nature to admit of competition and 
underselling. The competition, soli< 
eitation, and tempting with terms, 
‘must be confined to the borrowers of 
money. While the Bank suffers com- 
Seesively nothing if it refuse to lend, 
the merchant, manufacturer, or trades- 
man, must almost daily have his bills 
discounted, and he must frequently 
have his temporary loan, to save him 
from heavy loss, or perhaps ruin. He 
cannot hawk about his bills, and go 
from Bank to Bank to borrow at the 
cheapest rate; the whole he would 
draw from this would be, the destruc- 
tion. of his credit. He borrows from 
‘Mecessity, and he must borrow from 
one source. The laws establish equal- 
ity on this point. The lender may 
refuse to lend, but he cannot make his 
refusal an instrument of extortion ; 
the borrower may solicit, but he can« 
not bribe with high terms. ‘The price 
is fixed, neither of them can alter it, 
and the lender must take it, or keep 
his money. 
If the laws Pye be pbantned, 
petition wo ave precisely that 
effect here, which i hen ion. teedo. If 
the buyers of cotton, sugar, or any 
other article, compete with each other, 
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and press u the sellers, while the 
latter hold oF it from selling, the price 
rises; when the reverse is the case, 
the price falls. In respect of money; 
the borrowers would continually press 
upon the lenders, and of course the 

rice of money would rise. These 
ing like the sellers of goods, would 
always be anxious to obtain the high- 
est price; and in the first moment 
they would raise their price to necese 
sitous borrowers. 

Although the Banks at present pro« 
fess to discount and lend at a certain 
rate, they still, in many cases, vary the 
rate according to the credit of the bors 
rower ; if the Usury Laws should be 
abolished, they might, perhaps, to 
their regular connexions and the opu- 
lent, charge one rate, but to needy 
borrowers they would have no fixed 
rate whatever. If they do not likea 
bill or security, they now refuse to 
lend: but the case would be widely 
different, if an offer could be made 
them on either of ten, fifteen, twenty, 
or thirty per cent. If the laws be abo- 
lished, they will be constantly solicit- 
ed and tempted with high terms by 
necessitous Cement ; and they will 
cultivate a trade with such borrowers. 
They have now a great interest in 
keeping bad bills out of being; they 
will then have a great interest in mul~ 
tiplying such bills. They will accom- 
modate many borrowers, who are now 
unable to obtain discounts and loans, 
on being offered an exorbitant rate of 
interest ; and to the vast body of those 
who can now barely borrow at the 
legal rate, they will raise the rate to 
eight, ten, or fifteen percent. If the 
small merchant, manufacturer, or 
tradesman, who keeps an account with 
them, and whom they know to be in 
their power, take to them a bill, they 
will tell hima it is of a kind which they 
cannot pass to his credit, without 
charging a high rate of discount ; if 
he ask for a loan, they will. complain 
that money is scarce, and demand a 
high rate of interest ; and whatever 
they may charge, he must pay. An 
immense portion of the smaller, and 
even middling merchants, manufac 
turers, and tradesmen, are generally at 
the mercy of their bankers ; from some 
cause or other they have not the means 
of closing and removing their accounts ; 
and when they take in bills, or ask for 
loans, they must have money, no mate 
ter what they may pay for it. Amidst 
@ yery large and most meritorious por 
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tion of this class of borrowers, — 
rate of interest will become general ; 
and this will raise the rate to other 
borrowers. 

This applies to the present state of 
the money-market, but how leng will 
it remain in this state, putting the 

.chance of war entirely out of the 

question ? Every one knows—barring 
perhaps the members of the House of 
Commons—that the supply of money 
continually varies, even in times of 
peace ; and that in every two or three 
years a fit of commercial and manufacs 
turing distress, of several months dura 
tion, takes place, which creates a great 
scarcity of money. If this country 
remain in peace, it is matter of cer 
tainty, according to all experience, 
that once in every two or three years, 
there will be for a considerable time a 
great scarcity of money. As in such 
a scarcity, the Banks, &c., if the Usury 
Laws berepealed, will naturally charge 
the highest rate of interest possible, 
how will the borrowers be circum. 
stanced? ‘Will they be independent 
of the lenders? ‘Will they be able 
to obtain money on fair terms in one 
place, if they cannot in another ; or 
will they be able to do without it, if 
they cannet obtain it on such terms? 
The whole of this class will then be 
completely at the mercy of the lend- 
ers; money it must have, no matter 
what the terms may be ; and it will 
be compelled to pay any rate of inte- 
rest they may require. 

In time of war there is a constant 
scarcity of money, and frequently it is 
very great. In such a time the lend 
ers will almost always have it in their 
power to charge a scarcity price, and 
She whole of this class of borrowers 
will be almost always at their mercy. 

“We will now look at the second 
class of borrowers—those who borrow 
on mortgage. Money can at present 
be obtained on mortgage at 44, or even 
4 per cent ; but then the security must 
be of the first character. Those who 
borrow on seeond and third-rate secu« 
rities must still pay the legal rate. 
Those who borrowed before interest 
fell, have, to a very great extent, still 
to pay the legal rate on-first-rate secu= 
rities:' If they apply for a reduction, 
the answer per is—no, I will soon- 
er have my principal.. They must 
either continue to pay 5 per 
cent, or be at in transferring, 
which will sw the difference of 
4nterest for two, four; or six years to 
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come. cannot perhaps conveni- 
ently pay ‘expenses, and they 


‘the former. The legal rate is 
still paid by a large portion of this 
class of borrowers. + 
' This class generally borrows 
necessity ; from some cause or 
the borrower must have money,*no 
matter what the interest may be. We 
have here a different class of lenders. 
The Banks do not lend on ‘mortgage. 
The money is advanced by individu- 
als, who are constantly on the watch 
to make the most of it ; many of them 
are people of small income, and what 
they lend constitutes a large part of 
what they possess. The large lenders, 
who are content with the lowest intee 
rest, will frequently only lend in large 
sums, and on first-rate securities. 
Speaking generally, when a man bore 
rows money on mortgage, parts 
with it immediately ; and if he be 
called on for repayment, his only ale 
ternative is, borrowing the amount-of 
some other person, or the forced sale 
of his property. If the Usury Laws 
be abolished, e must in any scarcity 
of money pay any price that the lend- 
er may think good to demand.* If 
money be abundant as it now is, there 
must always be a scarcity of it to bore 
rowers W security is slender, 
whether they borrow on personal se« 
curity, or on mortgage; and they 
must pay for it a scarcity price. On 
all the inferior securities—the second 
m , those on ee 
perty, &c.—the interest will be 
raised to 7 or 8 per cent, if the U 
Laws be abolished. In fits of 
scarcity, the interest will be 
up on these securities ; and in the fits 
ot abundance, the borrowers will not 
be able to get it down. Such ‘secu. 
rities are very numerous; and the 
rise on them will create a rise on the 
best. The -~ on trading money will 
operate greatly on mortgage money. 
Tn time of war this class of borrowers 
will be nd to powder by the lend- 
ers. ‘The latter, then, knowing that 
the borrowers must pay whatever 
may require, will be continually call- 
ing for an increase of interest, not on] 
from those who may want to borrow 
at the time, but from those who have 
borrowed previously. 

We will now turn to the third class 
of borrowers. A vast number-of far 
mers and tradesmen begin businéss 
partly with borrowed money: one 
fourth; one third, or in many Cases, 
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ef country neighbours and individuals 

to whom a The money 

is in hands on pers se 
period 


be suffered to keep it for a few years. 
They now pay the legal rate. If they 
borrow to begin business with, it is in 


great ee &@ matter of necessity, 
they cannot begin without ; and if 
they borrow after they have been some 
in iness, it is still from ne- 
cessity. The moment they receive the 
they fasten it in stock, fixtures, 
and then if they be called on for 
eet 
or be ruin To thi 
class of borrowers there is always a 
gearcity of money, although it varies 
” _ If the Usury Laws be 
, it will be completely at the 
ercy of the lenders, and the rate of 
terest to it will be at once greatl 
raised. Then if a mem of it wish 
_begin business, and have not suf- 
capital, he will only know pers 
haps one man of whom he can borrow ; 
and he must give any interest that 


nay be deman or be kept out of 
business ; an individual may lend te 
a farmer, or tradesman, and a few 
a ye iy a alg 
the money is in farming 
xis, Sc. he may demand double, or 
interest, with a eertainty that 
demand must of necessity be agreed 
Tn time of war, the rate of inte« 
Maher nen, 
sury Laws keep money-lends 
i each, sogenles trade, me ng ow 4 
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— wes, aah et Lamon, 
any one making 
such a trade of it save bankers, putting 
fw pout the queation. Rug 

aey be abolished, unprincipled per- 
sons Se aenval onny bees eloes ell 
vert it into a regular trade of ex 
tortion and plunder, = , 
We have said sufficient to prove that 
the of money are still men who 
will extort the highest rate of interest 
da thei power from borrowers—that 


Ever lage Usury segment of sight, 
ofall] are constantly at the mercy 
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of the lenders—that frequently. in 
times of peness and almost always i 
times of war, the whole y of 
borrowers must be at the merey of 
lenders—and that there must be the 
most violent and ruinous variations 
in the rate of interest, in regard to 
both time and person. It proves 
abundantly that no change has taken 
place in the circumstances of the 
country, to render the Usury Laws 
inoperative for good. 

But then the committee of 1818 
says in its Report,—‘ That it is the 
opinion of the committee, that the 
laws regulating or restraining the rate 
of interest, have been extensively 
evaded, and have failed of the effect 
of imposing a maximum on such 
rate.” 

Now, how have these laws been 
evaded? In war and in peace, when 
money has been searce and when it 
has ben abundant, the first class 
of borrowers up to this hour has 
never paid more than the legal rate, 
The Banks have never evaded the 
laws. The merchants, manufactu, 
rers, and tradesmen—those whose ine 
dustry and integrity were their all— 
as well as the opulent, have never 
been asked for more than 5 per cent. 
We deny not exceptions, but these 
have been confined in a great degree 
to London. Never were any laws of 
any kind so little evaded as the Usury 
Laws have been, in regard to this class 
of borrowers. ‘The case hag been the 
same with the third class. The far« 
mers, tradesmen, &c. throughout the 
country, who borrowed on personal 
security of individuals, to begin or 
carry on business with, have never 
been asked for more than the legal 
rate, up to this moment. In respect 
of these two classes, the Usury Laws 
have constantly had the mest com- 
plete success in imposing a maximum 
on ae rate of ete 

ouching the second elass, those 
who borrow on mortgage, various in« 
dividuals during the war borrowed at 
a high rate by way of annuity ; and 
this forms the evasion discovered by 
the committee. Could they do this 
legally? Yes. Then how, in the 
Rame of common sense, could the 
committee call it an eyasion of the 
Ui Laws? These laws prohibited 
& higher rate than five per cent on 
money borrowed in the ordinary way 
on real security ; was, then, a higher 


paid on money so borrowed in spite of 
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them? No; sucli never paid 
more than the rate they tixed pon it. 
But they fixed no rate on money bors 
rowed on annuity ; and because from 
this such money obtained a high rate, 
ox § were charged by the committee 
with not producing their intended ef« 
fect. It might just as truly have pro« 
they aid them: a — 
id not prevent the pawnbroker 
from obtaining t or fifteen per 
cent. Laws of any kind may as well 
expressly sanction a thing as tolerate 
it; for that is lawful which is not 
contrary to law. Lenders were allow~ 
ed by law to lend at five per cent, ac« 
coring; ex wolond ete High roe in the 
gaging, or to at a high rate in the 
way of annuity; and they naturally 
preferred the latter. This proves pre« 
eisely the reverse of what the come 
inittee in its wisdom imagined; it 
proves, not the want of efficacy, but 
the great efficacy of the Usury Laws; 
it proves that usury isonly restrained 
to the point prescribed by these laws ; 
and that when it is free from their pro« 
hibition, it exacts a rate of interest 
ruinous to borrowers. 
-- But who were those who thus, due 
ring the war, borrowed at a high rate 
po neon rans + consisted in a _ 
F e profligate spend+ 
thrifts, gamesters overwhelmed with 
debts, men who, from some cause or 
other, had lost their credit, or indi- 
viduals who had only a life-interest in 
their estates, and therefore could not 
mortgage. A man may offer a firsts 
vate security in vain when money is 
plentiful, if it be probable that he will 
not pay the interest punctually, or that 
his estate will be sold or involved in 
litigation. Borrowers like those had 
no resource but the annuity system, 
they made this system familiar to lend 
ers, they took a large amount of mo~ 
ney from the market, and they made 
it necessary for many of the best cha 
racter to borrow in the same manner. 
Th the option which they gave 
to , many men of high credit 
and ample estates were compelled to 
borrow on their system ; but never- 
theless, even then a great portion of 
the borrowers obtained money at five 
per cent. The evil was confined to 
the individuals who at that time were 
constrained to borrow; the rate was 


not raised on money which had been 
borrowed. previosly and‘ the vast 
body of who had mortgaged 


never paid more than five per cent. 
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The case; therefore, stands this: 
The Usury Laws had always effectual~ 
ly imposed a maximum on the fate 
of interest throughout cormmertey 
matufactures, and domestic trade: 


it to the w 
exception of a co 
humber of individuals ; and t 
done it ih menses lending an as 
towing of the country, saving” 
only as were sly exempted from 
their operation. In the teeth of alt 
this, and because they had not pres 
vented usury where it was actually 
lawful, the committee ee 
elared that they had failed of the:ef« 
fect of imposing a maximum on thé 
rate of interest. That such a declas 
ration was put forth, and was put forth 
as a reason for making a Gigantié 
change of law, by a body of British 
legislators, is a certain fact, however 
incredible it may appear. Alas! it ié 
far from being the only fact which will 
dye the cheeks of the man of commoti 
sense with shame, as he looks at thé 
modern history of Parliament. t 
That the Usury Laws have always 
effectually imposed a maximum on 
rate of interest, except where | 
was lawful, is thus a trath wholly 
above question. They Peet yent 
haps much less violated and , 
according to the judicial constructi 
pobre me Ife le eager 
operation. If a law t to 
abolished, because it does not wh 
prevent what it is intended to prevent, 
or because it is frequéntly violated and 
evaded, the House of Commons ought 
forthwith to abolish the laws against 
——= murder. onine ; 
The usurers urge, ese laws, 
during the war, imposed great hard- 
ships on the eS pte by 
increasing to them the difficulty and 
cost of obtaining money. We deny 
it. ‘There was then, as every oné 
knows, a great scarcity of money-~did 
the laws produce it?’ No; ‘it was 
duced by the enormous wants of thé 
State, and it would have been as erent 


been the same, and it would still have 








not otherwise have 
ioney. The scarcity, the high rate, 
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and ce for a large increase in the 
value of the principal, given by the 
State, and the liberty enjoyed by every 
lender, of ing any rate what- 
ever, would in all probability have 
raised the rate in the first instance to 


per cent; this would have been 
le rate paid, not only by those who 
berrowed at the moment, but by all 
who had previously borrowed. Every 
man whose property was encumbered 
would have been called on for the 
market rate of the day, and refusal 
would have been out of the question. 
The rate on trading meney would have 
risen to the same point, and the funds 
would have fallen until they paid a 
higher one, for the borrowing of the 
State was a matter of imperious neces 
sity. No matter what rate might have 
been paid by other borrowers, the State 
have been compelled to pay one 

still higher ; and it was because the 
laws kept the rate down to them, that 
it was enabled to borrow so cheaply. 
The difficulty of borrowing would not 
have —_ in the least ee in 
respect of scarcity and competition. 
Higher offers would have been neces- 
sary, lenders with a rising market 
would have kept back, and the rate 
would have risen to a height on infe- 
rior securities perfectly ruinous. Our 
conviction is, that borrowers would 
have had to pay a iy igher 
one, than that which was paid by those 
who borrowed on annuity. This would 
not have been the worst. The high 
rate would have greatly diminished 
the value of land, and the magnitude 
of securities; rents must have been 
not raised, but lowered ; and the same 
uantity of land would scareely have 
formed a security for half the money. 
Then, in consequence of the. high rate 


Fs 


paid by the State, the taxes w have 
Wiss tides look , 
this is looked at in connexion 


with the fact, that a large portion of 
those whose estates were encumbered, 
were never put to the expense of a 
penny by the scarcity of money, that a 
greet number of those who borrowed 

uring the scarcity did so at 5 per cent, 
and’ ordinary expenses, and that 
the body of those whose Pare was 
mortgaged never paid more 5 per 
Senet tagcat 

iW. t ws 

anything rather thaniinjure the mort- 
gage-borrowers. If we concede that 
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they were a cause of expense to parti- 
aie individuals, this bat below La ere 
when weighed against the vast bene« 
fits they yielded to the body. 

As to many of those who borrowed 
on annuity at a high rate during the 
war, they were people who could not 
have borrowed in any other manner, 
had no Usury Laws existed. Such 
must ever be the resource of spend 
thrifts, who are overwhelmed with 
debts, and who have only a life inte« 
rest in, or who cannot, from some other 
cause, give a satisfactory mortgage on, 
their property. Such men must al< 
ways pay a far higher rate than other 
people ; and they would have had to 
pay a much higher one during the 
war than they did, if these laws had 
not kept the rate down to other bor« 
rowers. Mr Thompson, in the House 
of Commons, alluded, in support of 
his case, to what was disclosed by the 
bankruptcy of Howard and Gibbs. 
He could not, we think, have given a 
more striking proof of his utter in« 
competency as a changer of law. He 
_— as though the Usury Laws were 
the sole cause why men destitute of 
credit and property could not borrow 
as readily and cheaply, as men amply 
endowed with both. What he thus 
cited in his favour, formed, in reality, 
a decisive argument against him. It 
proved to what a ruinous extent im- 
providence and need on the one hand, 
and rapacity and power on the other, 
will go, when they have not these laws 
to restrain them. 

The argument, that the Usury 
Laws prevent the necessitous traders 
from borrowing in times of commer« 
cial distress, now claims our attention. 
It is alleged, that the evils they pro« 
duced in this way, during the late pa~« 
nic, prove conclusively, that they 
ought not to exist; and have éven 
wrought wonderful conversions to their 
disadvantage. The political changes 
of opinion in these days frequently 
excite our disgust, but they are rare« 
ly of a kind to effect our conviction. 
Our opinion of these laws is not to be 
shaken, because a banker, that is, a 
money-lender, changes his, to assist 
in their destruction. Far be it from 
us to say, that such a man must ne 
cessarily do this from interested mo-< 
tives ; but we will say that he is’ too 
much interested in the matter to be 
taken as an example. Now, according 
to probability, what would have hap« 
pened, if no Usury Laws had exist« 
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.. When the pressure for money was 
first felt, which was some time before 
the panic commenced, the lenders 
would naturally have advanced large- 
ly the rate of interest. If a scarcity 
take place in corn, cotton, or any other 
commodity, the sellers in the first 
moment make a large addition to the 
pies 3 and what they do would always 

done by money-lenders in similar 
circumstances. This advance would 
haye been made to nearly the whole 
trading world ; and it would inevita- 
bly have added greatly to the difficulty 
of procuring discounts and loans, to 
the embarrassments, to the bankrupt~ 
cies, and to the general losses. It 
would have been, from its tendency to 
destroy the credit of borrowers on the 
one hand, and that of Banks on the 
other, precisely the thing to create a 
panic. 

But then it is said, that many would 
have been able to borrow money, who 
were ruined, because they could not 
do so. Where are the proofs? The 
Bank of England rejected many bills, 
which were offered it for discounting 
—would it have done differently, had 
the rate of discount been higher ? No! 
Would a higher rate of interest have 
made it more liberal in its loans? No! 
In so far as itisconcerned, there would 
have been the same difficulty in ob- 
taining money. 

Why did not the London and Coun- 
try Banks lend more liberally? Did 
they refuse necessitous borrowers, 
merely because the rate of interest 
was too low? No, they refused be- 
cause they had not money to lend. In 
general they did lend to the utmost of 
their ability—money which they ow- 
ed was called from them on all hands 
—they could scarcely meet their obli- 
gations—many of them were compel« 
led to borrow—and not a few lent be~ 
yond their means and became bank~ 
rupt. It cannot be doubted that, upon 
the whole, they accommodated bor- 
rowers to the farthest point which 
their means and safety would permit ; 
and that from the sheer want of mo- 
ney, they could not have gone farther, 
no matter what interest might have 
been offered them. 

With regard to individuals, did vy 
hoard their money because they co 
not obtain sufficient interest? No ! 


They drew it from the banks from 
the fear that these should fail, and of 
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eourse offers of interest would 
not have peneret ‘to let it ree 
main. They hoarded it, because they 


believed that it would be safe only 
in their own keeping, and that,—no 
matter what interest might be,—it 
would be the most profitable to hoard 
it. Now what temptations could bor« 
rowers have offered them? Ourread 
ers must bear in mind, that the loans 
were only wanted for short periods-; 
the generality of them were only want~ 
ed for two and three months. Sup 
pose a man had wanted to borrow, on 
bill or otherwise, L.1000 for three 
months ; the interest of this, for the 
term, at 5 per cent, would have been 
L.12, 10s. at 10 percent L.25.; and at 
20 per cent 1.50. If this man had 
been in d of bankruptcy, who 
would have fent him the money for 
the sake of even the 20 per cent? Who 
would risk L.1000 to gain L.50, with 
the probability before him, that by: 
so doing, he would lose the chief part 
of his principal ? When the borrower 
is in such danger, the price of the loan 
loses its character of interest, and ‘as« 
sumes in some degree that of the pre« 
mium of insurance. It must be pro« 
portioned to the risk. In such a case, 
L.250 would have been scarcely suf 
ficient to tempt the lender, although 
it would have been at the rate of 100 
per cent per annum. The needy bore 
rowers, who, as it is alleged, would: 
have been saved from ruin, were men 
whose credit was gone ; and from this 
cause, prudent people would not have 
lent them money on any terms. The 
truth is, the individuals who-had moe 
ney, would not part with it, because 
they thought it would not be safe inany 
hands but their own ; many of them 
held it for the sake of holding the 
gold of which it consisted ; the offer of. 
10 or 20 per cent for it would have 
been disproportioned to the risk, and 
would have had no weight with them ; 
and the needy borrowers were people, 
who; from the want of credit, could 
not have borrowed on any terms. . 
We may observe farther, that many 
of the individuals and trading houses: - 
of money, would not have 
been tempted by any rate of interest 
to part with it on loan ; because they 
conceived their most profitable plan 
would be, to take advantage of the 
forced sales and low prices, and em< 
ploy it in purchases. ,* 
When the Bank of England, ‘the. 
London Banks, and the Country ones, . 
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lent ‘ell the money they could 
with—when indivi als boarded their 
ley, regardless of interest, from the 
idea that it would be safe in no hands 
but their own—-when borrowers eol- 
lectively were accommodated with all 
the money at 5per cent, which, under 
any rate of interest, could have been 
expected to be lent—when the credit 
of needy borrowers was destroyed—- 
and when the offer of 10, 15, or 20 
per cent, would have been no tempta- 
tion in the eyes of the of 
money, we ask, where is the evidence 
that the Usury Laws produced evil ? 
We ask in vain, for the usurers do 
not deal in evidence. Assuming that 
the offer of exorbitant interest might 
have induced the Banks to lend some- 
what more than they did, what would 
have followed? It is notorious that 
many of them lent beyond their means 
and bankrupt, and that the 
femainder generally only retained 
what was barely sufficient to preserve 
them from the same fate ; it may 
therefore be regarded as certain, that 
if they had been more liberal in lend- 
failures among them would 
have been much more numerous. Of 
eourse a few individuals might have 
been benefited, but the community at 
would have suffered far more 
than it did. If there had been no 
Usury Laws, afew individuals might 
have saved themselves from ruin, by 
borrowing at high interest ; but then 
the whole trading world would have 
been compelled to pay an exorbitant 
Yate for several months ; and in conse- 
— the loss on one side would 


ve seedy caren the gain on 


the the mass, the difficulty 
of ring money would have been 
much ter, and, on the te, 


the failures would have been far more 
humerous. The Usury Laws yield- 
ed to the community during the pa- 
nic, not evils, but benefits of the high- 
est order. ' 
The evils then prevented by these 
laws will assuredly, after the aboli- 
tion, always be experienced on simi- 
lar occasions. 
‘ ‘Then it is asserted by the usurers, 
that the Usury Laws are a prolific 
source of embarrassment and litiga- 


tion. A more groundless assertion was’ 


never made use of to delude a blind 
and ae oe to cron 
rassment, they are free ambigui- 
ty, sal every baad, if he think good, 








(July, 
may-easily avoid vielating them. But 
if they even were obscure, and were 
frequently violated unintentionally, 
this would form a reason for amending 
them, but not for their abolition. As 
to litigation, they preduce infinitel 
less of it than any other laws 
equally comprehensive and incessant 
operation. That which is founded 
upon them, arises chiefly from delibe« 
rate efforts to oe j and = 
t of it may be easily prevented b 
fnakinig in deem cuneiiannlies ail 
effective laws are the parents of em- 
barrassment and litigation; and if 
their value is to be estimated by the 
small portion of these they produce 
in preportion to the magnitude of their 
effects, the Usury Laws are more va 
luable than any other. ' 
We have, we think, said sufficient 
to convinee our readers, that if the 
Usury Laws be abolished, these con- 
sequences must follow—there will be 
eonstantly great variation in the rate 
of interest; the rich will borrow at a 
eomparatively low rate, while the poor 
will have to pay an aeeeer high 
one—in time of peace, a large portion 
of the pesnonnsinays be always, and 
the whole trading and manufacturing 
world must be very frequently, at the 
mercy of the lenders ; there must be 
always to many, and frequently to all, 
a great scarcity of mew & and the 
rate of interest must undergo eonti- 
nual and violent fluctuations. In time 
of war there will be a constant scarei< 
ty of money, which will keep all bore 
rowers more or less at the mercy.of 
lenders ; the whole body of the mort~ 
gage-borrowers will have to pay an 
extremely high rate of interest; all 
other borrowers, including the State, 
will have to pay a much higher one 
than they paid heretofore ; and during 
war, as well as during peace, the rate 
will fluctuate continually and violent. 
ly. We will now inquire how this 
will operate on the individual and 
celleetive interests of the community. 
~ When a man begins business, he 
always greatly overrates his chances 
of success. He is weary of a master— 
he wishes to marry—he is ambitious 
of rising in the world—he estimates 
his qualifications to be far greater than 
they really are—he magnifies profits, 
and overlooks losses—and if he have 
not capital to begin with, he thinks he 
could afford to pay almost any inte- 
rest for eeu money. He will 
6 
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agree to pay almost any rate that ma 
be ne her a Bank or an indi. 
vidual will accommodate him. When 
he gets fairly. commenced, he must 
then borrow from necessity ; he must 
retain the money, have his bills dis- 
counted, and have frequent further 
loans for a short term, to save his cre« 
dit, or escape utter ruin. A vast pore 
tion, we may say the chief portion, of 
the merchants, manufacturers, and 
tradesmen, begin business = y with 
borrowed money, which they obtain 
from the Banks or individuals. The 
éapital of many of them, when they 
begin, consists in a great degree of 
such money. As to their borrowing 
at @ certain rate for a term of years, it 
in-out of the question: no man, when 
he lends money on personal security, 
will bind himself to that which neal 
prevent him from attempting to re- 
gain it, should the borrower be likel; 
to become bankrupt. Beginners wi 
borrow at: an ‘exorbitant rate when 
they-commence ; and when they get 
the money fastened:so that they can- 
not repay ‘it, they will be sponged for 
higher interest until they are ruined. 
. The smaller merchants, manufac- 
turers, and tradesmen, will generally 
have to pay a much higher rate of in« 
terest than the richer ones. If they 
have not a farthing of capital borrow~ 
ed in-any other way, they: must al- 
most daily, particularly the merchants 
and manufacturers, have their bills 
discounted, or, which amounts to the 
same, taken in account by their bank 
ets. While they will have to pay this 
higher rate of interest, they will be 
compelled to sell their goods at the 
prices taken by the richer ones. They 
are so circumstanced, that it is impos- 
sible ‘for them to be successful, or to 
maintain themselves in business, if 
loans: of ‘money cannot be generally 
within their reach, at a moderate and 
unvarying rate of interest ; therefore 
they must reap the most bitter evils 
from the abolition of the Usury Laws. 
-‘Bhe middling and smail traders 
and’ manufacturers have hitherto been 
of the highest:value to the state, not 
only on account of their numbers, in- 
» and good conduct, but be- 

cause they have formed the nursery 
t, enterprise, and opulent 
Those who have a large ca- 
pital of their own to begin business 
with, are, in comparison, few in num- 
ber3;/ they are reared: i 
Vor. XXIV. 
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which disqualifies them for being good 
men of busiress ; they seldom Sous 
much ability; and they more fré« 
quently diminish their capital than 
increase it. The most eminent and 
wealthy traders and manufacturers. 
are, and generally have been, men: 
whe began the world with very little 
capital, and in many cases with none, 
exclusive of borrowed: money. He 
who has little or no fortune, is bound 
to good instruction and discipline; 
while he is a clerk or an apprentice ; 
when he commences business, the 
smallness of his capital binds him for 
some years to a further course of good 
instruction and discipline ; the double 
apprenticeship confirms his habits, 
and brings out his powers to the uta 
most. -How much the commerce and 
manufactures of this country depend 
on the ability, skill, and enterprise of 
the merchants and manufacturers, ine 
dependently of capital, is a matter on 
which we need not dilate; and no- 
thing could be more fatal to them 
than to place them under the mono 
ly of capitalists by birth. The abo« 
tion of the Usury Laws, by fettering, 
ruining, and annihilating the middling 
and small men of business, will in va« 
rious ways injure the State in the most 
serious manner. 

We have shewn that every second 
or third year may be expected to bring 
a fit of distress, and a scarcity of mo- 
ney. At the beginning of such scar 
eity, the lenders will not only push up 
interest, but they will refuse to lend, 
in the hope, that by holding their mo- 
ney for a week or two, they will make 
much more of it. Now, the whole 
trading and manufacturing world has 
at all times to borrow almost daily 
from necessity ; the rich, as well as 
the poor, must have their loans, and 
their bills discounted or to. acs 
count. In such a fit, this necessity 
for borrowing is rendered far more 
general and imperious. In the first 
moment many will be refused, to their 
ruin; merely from the wish of lenders 
to make the most of their money ; 
while, to the remainder, interest will 
be made destructively high just at the 
time when they are all sustaining 
grievous losses. Whenever the whole 

i manufacturing world 
shall ged into loss and dis- 
tress, its Joss and distress will be fear 
fully a nted, by the refusal to 
lend, the — interest of 








the money lenders. The middling and 
small traders, &c., must then be ruin- 
ed, either by inability to borrow, or 
by the high terms of the lenders. To 
lees before the lenders of money, an 
istible temptation to refuse loans, 
and demand a ruinous rate of inte- 
rest, at all times when the whole of 
the merchants, manufacturers, and 
tradesmen, shall be enduring heavy 
losses, and be compelled to give an 
rate of interest that may be asked, 
would be, in our judgment, one of the 
most fatal errors that the State could 
commit. 

While it is essential that the Banks, 
in times of general distress, should 
lend as far as their own safety will 
permit, it is much more essential that 
they should not lend farther. If a 
Bank ruin itself by lending, it does a 
grievous injury to the community, 
even though its loans save two or 
three trading houses from ruin. Its 
loans cannot save so many, as its fall 
will destroy. The abolition of the 
Usury Laws will, in such times, place 
before the Banks almost irresistible 
temptations to lend beyond their 
means. They will be entreated and 
bribed ; they will be supplicated to 
fix their own terms on satisfactory se- 
curities ; while they will be exposed 
to this, they will know that they pos- 
seas money which they shall not want, 
in case they be not assailed with run, 
and, as a fun never gives warning, 
they will think they are in little dan- 
ger of one. They will be tempted, 
and then a run will compel them to 
stop payment. That they will benefit 
from the ability to borrow at high in- 
terest, is what we cannot subscribe to. 
A Bank could scarcely offer to do this, 
either to friends or strangers, without 
blasting its credit. The abolition of 
the Usury Laws will tend powerfully 
to increase the number of failures 
amidst Banks in times of distress. 

This country is at present in the 


enjoyment of peace; but how long 
continue? No man, 


ill the 
whose inipene is of any value, will 
venture to say in reply—two years. 
Thanks to that destructive system by 
which we have been in late years go- 
verned, war is almost unavoidable. It 
is not for us to know what the present 
Ministers -_ do, we = cannot be 
ignorant, that do what may, it 
will be scarcely possible for thon to 


preserve peace without sacrificing— 
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not the honour of the empire, for that 
has been done already—but the inte 
rests and security of the empire. In 
time of war, the whole of the mort. 
gage borrowers will be compelled to. 
pay 8 or 10 per cent, and many of 
them will have to pay more. What 
will be the effects? Such of them as 
now have to pay half their rents for 
interest, will then have to pay about 
the whole. How wiglely this will ope- 
rate, may be judged of by the fact; 
that half the whole land of the coun- 
try is estimated to be under incums 
brances. A vast portion of them will 
be deprived of income. Their incum« 
brances must be greatly increased in 
extent, if even the amount remain une 
altered ; their property must suffer an 
enormous loss of value ; and many of 
them must be stripped of property. 

In war, the mortgage borrowers are 
the great competitors of the State in 
borrowing. The rate paid by the late 
ter must rise, as their rate rises; and 
it must always be the highest. If 
they have to pay 8 or 10 per cent, the 
State will have to pay more ; the pub« 
lic funds must be low, in proportion 
as the rate on mortgage money is high. 
The increase of interest paid by the 
mortgage borrowers universally will, 
by its inroads on rents, and its crea« 
tion of arrears of interest, add might« 
ily to the scarcity of money caused by 
the war. What will be the conse- 
quences here? This will perhaps be 
the best answer to the question—if 
such had been the state of things du- 
ring the last war, the State would, in 
all probability, have been compelled to 
borrow one-third more, in respect of 
the amount of its debt ; and to levy 
one-third more of taxes. Whether it 
could have done this—and what the 
fruits would have been to both itself 
and the community, whether it could 
have done it, or could not have done 
it—are matters which we leave to the 
decision of the reflecting. 

If an empire like this, which is fre« 
quently for a long term of years em-< 
broiled in such war as compels it to 
borrow an enormous sui annually, 
do that which has the effect of almost 
doubling the rate of interest during 
war, it does what madness could only 
be expected to do—even if it do it 
when it is in the enjoyment of peace, 
which is likely to be of long duration. 
But if such an empire do se, when, 
like this, it is, if noton the eve of 
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war, at least in datiger of war, it is 
guilty of such ruinous conduct as 
madness never exhibited. The effects 
are not confined to times of war ; they 
are felt always, and their pressure is 
often the greatest during peace. 

*~ Do the merchants, manufacturers, 
and tradesmen expect they will es- 
cape—that they willbe able to borrow 
at 5 per cent when the mortgage bor- 
rowers and the State will have to pay 
almost twice as much? Let them not 
deceive themselves—the Banks will 
not lend them money at 5 per cent, 
when they can obtain 8 or 10 for it on 
government securities. They must at 
any rate pay as much as the State. At 
the best, they will haye to pay this 
high rate of interest ; and the fluctu- 
ations of trade will frequently compel 
them to pay one much higher. Let 
them beware of believing those who 
tell them that the repeal of the Usury 
Laws is a question between them and 
the Landed Interest, and that it will 
benefit them however much this In- 
terest may suffer from it. They are 
as much benefited by these laws, as 
the landowners ; in time of peace they 
are more so; and consequently they 
will be the greatest sufferers by the 
repeal. 

The farmers, &c. who borrow on 
personal security, will in both peace 
and war, but especially in the latter, 
be ground to powder by exorbitant 
interest. ‘The effects of this on their 
own interests, and on those of the 
State, we need not describe. 

Questions, like this, deeply affect in 
“one way or another the interest of the 
working classes. Great numbers con- 
tinually rise from these classes, and 
begin business in different lines, 
through the ability to borrow a little 
money at a low rate of interest. Give 
them a high rate, and place them at 
the mercy of lenders, and this will be 
‘prevented ; or at any rate they will 
then only borrow to their owr ruin. If 
the merchants and manufactures gene- 
rally have to pay a much higher rate of 
-interest, they must add the increase to 
the price of their goods, or subtract it 
‘from the labour which enters into 
‘such price. The merchants will raise 
-their goods. The manufacturers will 
-have their interest and raw produce 
raised ; they will be unable to raise 
their prices in foreign markets, and 
-in consequence they will be compel- 
led to reduce wages. Husbandry 
wages will suffer in a similar manner. 
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- A high rate of interest must tend 
materially to diminish manufactures 
and foreign trade, both by diverting 


capital from them, and by raising 
prices so, in some branches, as to pres 
vent exporting. It must operate most 


balefully on the home trade. ‘ 

A high rate of interest must almost 
constantly diminish the national cas 
ee At its commencement, it must, 

y lowering the public funds and the 
price of land, annihilate hundreds of 
millions of property. It must conti- 
nually plunder the many for the bee 
nefit of the few; and much of its 
plunder must be destroyed in the 
course of transfer, by litigation, ex- 
penses, and losses. By impoverishing 
the mass of the community, it must 
constantly narrow the field of the 
lenders, and destroy the general pro 
fits which to a very great extent sup- 
ply them with money to lend. It will 
injure a vast portion of the lenders 
much more in one way, than it will 
benefit them in another. Such a rate 
of interest must therefore generally 
operate to increase scarcity of money, 
and raise itself. 

How Mr Thompson means to deal 
with the pawnbrokers, we do not 
know. It will be an uncouth anomaly 
to make money a commodity to every 
one else, and to refuse to make it one 
to them ; it will be monstrous injus- 
tice to deny to them a right granted 
to all the rest of the community. If 
they be allowed to make the most of 
their money, a rate of 100 per cent 
will not satisfy them. They will be 
rendered a scourge to the poor in 
towns. ; 

We do not know whether it be ne« 
cessary to notice the example of Hole 
land and Hamburgh, on which the 
usurers place so much reliance. Are 
they circumstanced like this country ? 
Are they soextensively engaged in trade 
and manufactures, that fluctuations 
in these can produce such scarcities of 
money as.they produce here? .Are 
they frequently involved in long wars 
which compel them to borrow: vast 
sums annually? Their example bears 
in a very small degree on the question; 
and, in so far as it does so, it is in fae 
vour of the Usury Laws ; in them the 
rate of interest fluctuates violently, 
and when money is scarce, it is pere 
niciously high. We too may cite an 
example. In 1793 the National Con- 
vention in France declared that * mo- 
ney was merchandise,” and abolished 
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all restraints on usuty. What follow- 
‘ed? ‘The consequences were so fatal, 
/that twenty-three days afterwards, 
the enlightened measure was revoked. 
Frem ‘this example our Turgots and 
their followers will draw no instruc- 
tion. 
~ But then Mr Thompson, in com- 
passion to his illiberal and bigoted 
ents, does not ask for the total 
abolition of the Usury Laws, although 
he is exceedingly anxious for it. He 
still will not suffcr the usurers to ob+ 
tain more than 5 per cent by law, not- 
withstanding that he suffers them to 
obtaini any rate they please without it. 
If the House of Commons adopt his 
measures, we trust it will scoff no 
more at the ignorance and barbarism 
of former ages. ‘T’o declare that men 
have a clear right to do a thing, and 
then to incapacitate them for exercie 
sing this right by law—to declare cone 
tracts.to be just and necessary, and 
then: to prohibit the law from being 
called on to enfotce their fulfilment—- 
to encourage men by law to violate 
their agreements, to borrow mgney 
on false pretences, and to vest money 
on promises maile only to be broken— 
to.make the law the source of lying 
and cheating—to proclaim that a prin- 
ciple is wholly at variance with know- 
ledge, right, justice, and the public 
weal, and: then to fashion it into a 
negative’ law—all this forms such a 
specimen of barbarous, blind, childish 
ignorance and folly, as never disgraced 
any former Parliament. 

Now, what will be the real effect of 
this.reservation? To a great extent 
in the discounting of bills, the dis- 
count is deducted when the money is 
advanced ; the borrower here pays the 
interest before he is suffered to touch 
the principal; in truth, the former 
never comes into his hands ; therefore 
it makes not the least difference to him, 
whether the laws be wholly abolished, 
or-be thus far spared. If the Banks 
grant discounts and loans at a higher 
rate than 5 per cent to those who keep 
accounts with them, they will, instead 
of giving credit for the interest to the 

of the half year, or year, exact it 
at the moment when they advance the 
money: . If they lend to chance cus- 
tomers, they will have the interest in 
advance, instead of giving credit for it 
until-the time for receiving back the 

i Here Mr Thompson’s boon 
places the borrowers in a worse situa- 
tion than they would be in, should the 
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laws be wholly abolished: Those who 
borrow on mortgage, or persdnab secu» 
vitys at a higher rate than 5 per cent, 
ill: be compelled to pay the interest 
constantly in advance : and they. will 
be deprived of all indulgence in re» 
spect of time. The lenders will not 
be able to give them much indulgence, 
without losing the power of recovering 
the rate agreed on by law. Here again 
the borrowers are placed in a much 
worse ‘situation, than they would. be 
in should the laws be wholly abolish» 
ed. It is absurd to suppose that lends 
ers will lend to borrowers on terms, 
which the latter, after they have had 
the use of the money, may pay or not, 
as they think proper ; and it is wicked 
to give to men: the power of violating 
solemn engagements, by which they 
obtain the money of others But, 
however, the lender in many cases 
could recover usurious interest by law 
in one way, if he could not in another. 
He could arrest, or foreclose, for -his 
principal ; and this would be sufficient 
for obtaining any interest he might 
claim, provided he would let the prim 
cipal remain. If it be right for bor» 
rowers to covenant to pay, and to pay 
voluntarily, more than 5 per cent, # 
must be equally right to place them 
under legal compulsion to pay more 
when they agree to do it :. In genero» 
sity to them, let the Usury Laws be 
abolished ee rather than to the 
extent contemplated by Mr Thomp- 
son. , 
And now when the repeal of the 
Usury Laws will manifestly produce 
such gigantic evils, what do the usu» 
rers promiseas countervailing benefits? 
Assuming that all they promise will be 
realized, do they offer anything wor 
thy of being put inte the balance 
against these évils?: Do they prove 
that the repeal will, in general, make 
loans more plentiful to all classes, or 
any class, of borrowers? They can~ 
not; for the common complaint is, that 
under the laws, lending even to the 
poorer borrowers is carried to excess. 
They admit—they even make an ar- 
gument of the admission—that during 
peace the laws place no restraint what. 
ever upon the mass of borrowers of all 
classes, except for a few months ocea- 
sionally.- They here stand on. the-ex- 
ception to the general rule. They do 


not plead ‘that even in these few 


m the repeal will benefit borrow- 
ers in general; they only aver thatdt 
will benefit a comparatively smail 
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number of individuals. Here again 
they stand on the exception to the 
rule.. They do not assert that during 
war the laws: injure borrowers in ge- 
neral ; they merely maintain that they 
injurean insignificant portion of them. 
Again they stand on the exception to 
the rule. Do they prove that the laws 
prevent: lenders from making just and 
equitable profits? They cannot, for 
it is notorious that no regular trade 
will afford. more than 5 per.cent for 
borrowed money: we doubt whether 
at present any such trade will fairly 
afford 5 per cent ; land will never af- 
ford: morethan 3 or 4 per cent ; farm~- 
ing, when times are good, will scarce- 
ly afford 5 per cent, and in these days 
we-fear. it will not afford anything. It 
is manifest that if the lenders could 
obtain more than the legal rate, they 
would deprive the borrowers of their 
just and equitable profits: it would 
be the gain of the few, to the loss of 
the many. The-usurers cannot say 
that business in general will afford 
more than 5 per cent ;.and they can 
only aver that occasional speculations 
will. Again they stand on the ex- 
ception, and a very indefensible. one, 
to the rule. They own.that in gene- 
ral during peace, the lenders cannot 
obtain the legal rate, and they cannot 
deny that if the latter could always 
obtain a higher rate, it would be exe 
tremely injurious to the mass of the 
community and the interests of the 

ire. They cannot prove that in 
times ‘of: trading distress, the mers 
ehants and manufacturers can afford 
to pay more than 5 per cent; or that in 
time of war the mortgege borrowers 
can afford to pay more ; on the cone 
trary, it is notorious to all, that if in 
either case more be paid, it is paid, 
not out of ts, but out of capital 5 
it is at the best, the incurring of one 
loss; to avoid another. The whole 
they promise in the way of benefit is 
in reality this—In general none shall 
be bewefitted ; occasionally afew shall 
bé benefitted, by being allowed to 
choose one loss instead of another, at 
the risk of grievously injuring the 
many. A little litigation shall be pre- 
vented, a little expense shall be saved, 
a few bankruptcies shall be avoided, 
certain estates shall be preserved from 
the hammer, and a small number of 
money lenders. shall be permitted to 
make large profits, no matter what 
evils it may bring on the community 
and the empire. 
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According; therefore, to the’ confes- 
sion of the usarers, laws ought to be 
destroyed, which are only injurious in 
the exception and the special ease. On 
the ground that the exception and the 
special case should be followed instead . 
of the general rule, eternity should be 
disregarded for the sake of the passing 
moment, the body should. be sacrifie 
ced to the individual, and the sepae 
rate and colleetive interests of the eom= 
munity should be made subservient te 
abstract principle. - 0 
- This forms the general. ground of 
fashionable legislation, and one of its 
most baleful characteristics is, its evils 
fall the most heavily on the lower 
and middle classes, All the new laws 
made, or projected, touching trada, 
curreney, pauperism, &c., are calcu» 
lated to injure these classes far more 
in proportion than the higher ones 
One takes away business—another de» 
stroys employment—a third annihi-~ 
lates capital—a fourth cuts down wae 
ges—and a fifth seizes’ the means of 
subsistence in distress ;. all operate 
harmoniously to second each others 
end to enable one to destroy, what 
another may overlook or be unable te 
reach. .The repeal of the Usury Laws 
will benefit largely a part of the rich, 
while it will do comparatively small 
injury to the remainder ; but it will 
injure the rest of the community in 
proportion to their want of riches, 
and it will have the most pestilential 
effects on the interests of the most 
needy. It is a measure to sacrifice the 
body of the population, to a:féw indi, 
viduals. 

Before this article will see the 
light, the question, as far as appeare 
ances go, will be decided in the House 
of Commons ; and we think it will- be 
decided as we have described. How 
it will fare in the House of Lords, is 
a matter on which we will offer no cons 
jecture. This House may, like the 
Lower One, rush to the most perilous 
conclusions, on no better evidence 
than erring abstract propositions; it 
may, like the literary teachers of. the 
— One, decide measures to be aoe 
and necessary, merely because : 
emanate from this individual or that:, 
party, or one dubbed with this or that 
gorgeous party appellative ; it may, ir 
imitation of the great egotists of the 
age, pronounce laws to be pernicious, 
because they have been longer than 
five years in existence, and have never 
been sanctioned by those whose legis- 
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‘lation has filled the empire with evils : 
—it may do all this, but we hope it 
will do something far more consistent 
with justice and wisdom. We hope it 
will decide at once, that no case-—that 
not the shadow of a case—has been 
produced to justify the repeal; and 
that reason and experience are wholly 
in favour of the Usury Laws. If it 
‘will not do this, we hope that, at the 
Jeast, it will institute an inquiry alto- 
gether different from that of 1818. 
Parliamentary inquiries, when proper- 
Ty conducted, yield vast benefits ; but 
~when improperly conducted, they yield 
only delusion and evil. It kas been as- 
‘serted, that of the twenty-one witness- 
es, who were examined touching the 
Usury Laws, by the committee in 
‘1818, two were lawyers, nine were at- 
torneys, six were merchants, and one 
was a stockjobber. Now, in the name 
of common sense, ought the evidence 
of witnesses like these—witnesses ha- 
ving, in their own estimation, a deep 
personal interest in the repeal—to de- 
cide the question ? They gave no in- 
formation touching several essential 
parts of the question, and on other 
essential parts, they gave no infor- 
mation that was satisfactory. The 
committee acted, as Parliamentary 
committees too often act: it was led 
by those whose object was, not to col- 
lect facts to enable them to make a just 
decision, but to collect evidence to sup- 
port a decision which they had made 
previously. If the Lords find them- 
selves compelled to institute an en- 
quiry,; let it be a proper one ; let it 
embrace the interests of all classes of 
borrowers, and particularly of those 
which are the most numerous and va- 
luable ; and let it apply chiefly to facts, 
without attaching too much import- 
ance to individual opinions. 

: We will conclude with saying a few 
words to the Duke of Wellington, 
who, we think, is not publicly pledged 
against the Usury Laws: they flow 
from that spirit which prompted us, 
not many months ago, on more than 
one occasion, to employ our pen in his 
favour. We are the friends of him 
and his Ministry, but we are not their 
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menials ; our limbs were not made for 
fetters, and we neither have had nor 
will have cause to regret it; we are 
sure we shall render far more service to 
both by steadily epposing them when 
they do what is calculated to work 
their own injury, than by daubing all 
their measures with panegyric. It hag 
been most truly said, that the Duke 
enjoys a greater share of public confie 
dence than any other Minister has en- 
joyed since the days ef Mr Pitt. Does 
he know why the country reposes this 
confidence in him? Is it on account 
of his splendid military talents and 
services? No! Is it on account of 
his past political labours? No, he 
never before was placed in a situation 
to acquire fame as a statesman.’ It is 
because the country Horses that: he 
will employ his great powers in the 
right manner—it is because the coun- 
try believes him to be a man of busi- 
ness, a practical statesman—a Minis- 
ter whose acute, solid, straight-for- 
ward understanding will terminate 
that system of frantic quackery and 
destructive experiment, from which it 
has suffered so long and so deeply. On 
this momentous point, let him not de- 
ceive himself. If he continue this s 
tem, he will soon be as little confided 
in by the country as any Minister ever 
was, since the death of Mr Pitt. Proofs 
surround him in abundance. What 
stripped such a Ministry as the Liver. 
pool one of public confidence in the 
latter days of its existence, in spite of 
nearly the whole Press? What stripe 
ped Mr Canning of public confidence 
when he was made the Premier, : in 
spite of nearly the whole Press? Why 
was the Goderich Ministry shook to 
pieces by public contempt and deri 
sion, in spite of the chief part of the 
Press? And why has the retirement 
of Mr Huskisson been made almost a 
matter of national rejoicing? The ans 
swers to these questions are pregnant 
with instruction to his Grace, of inese 
timable value ; and he may find in 
them what his duty is, touching the 
Usury Laws. They may suggest to 
him that this duty is— 


To DECLARE THAT HE WILL NOT COUNTENANCE SPECULATIVE CHANGES 
WHICH ARE NOT CALLED FOR BY PUBLIC NECESSITY; AND THAT NO EVI- 
PENCE EXISTS TO PROVE THAT SUCH A CHANGE OUGHT TO BE MADE IN 
THESE LAWS AS WOULD IN THE FIRST MOMENT OF ITS OPERATION DERANGE 
AND EMBARRASS AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE, AND DOMESTIC 
TSRADE—ADD LARGELY TO THE SUFFERING WHICH ALREADY EXISTS AMIDST 
THEM—AND, IN ALL PROBABILITY, PRODUCE A MORE TERRIBLE FIT OF RUIN 
AND DISTRESS THAN THAT OF 1825, AND THE FOLLOWING YEAR. 
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Mae Noatn, . 

I am going to say something new 
upon the Catholic cates Naty 
suppress that incredulous laugh, my 
worthy friend ; I am very serious, I 
assure you: I love a joke as well as 
most people, but I can be serious too 
upon awful occasions. I think I would 
have been serious in contemplating the 
ruins of what had been London, just 
after the great fire in the year sixteen 
hundred and something, and I am 
sure I am serious after reading three 
long long nights’ debate upon the Ca- 
tholic Question. I well know what a 
tedious tough subject I have got to 


deal with—'tis like a piece of Indian 


rubber, and drag it out to what length 
you may, even to the length of three 
nights’ debate, the moment it slips 
from -your fingers, slap it goes back 
again to its old place and dimensions. 
I do not mean, however, to grapple 
with the great question upon its own 
merits, if any it have ; but I have 
something tosay about the three nights’ 
debate, which hath not before been 
said or sung ; and in the course of my 
brief remarks, I hope to expose some 
of the fallacies which are but too com- 
monly attendant upon the considera~ 
tion of the Roman Catholic claims. 
The fircs thing that strikes me, 
from a view of the debate, is that 
this question is considered and argued 
throughout as an Irish question. This 
is perhaps natural enough, from the 
very important share which Ireland 
has in it; but still I cannot hel 
thinking it rather hard on the Englis. 
Roman Catholics, that their claims 
should be lost sight of in the wide 
and boisterous sea of Irish politics ;— 
first, because whatever has anything 
to do with Ireland is pretty sure to 
wrong—the course of Irish affairs, 
fike that of love, “never did run 
smooth ;” and next, because the Eng- 
lish Roman Catholics are a much more 
respectable, better-behaved class of 
subjects than are the Irish, and there~ 
fore more deserving of being favour- 
ably regarded. This claim, by the by, 
on the ground of good behaviour, 
seems to be entirely lost sight of by 
the Irish Catholics, or to be thrown 
by as a thing not worth regarding. 
No, no, they are an “ organized,” 
rent-paying, seditious-speech-making 
people ; quite above so homely a means 


of obtaining emancipation, as that of 
endeavouring to deserve it. They will 
terrify the English nation inte subs 
mission ; and, with shame. be it said; 
they find people in the British Senate 
with folly sufficiently monstrous to 
echo this sentiment. How miserably 
short-sighted is this policy. How in- 
adequately, how falsely do they judge 
of the English nation, who cuppete it 
is to be bullied, or to be frightenedj 
into anything. We were hot fright 
ened when all Europe stood in arms 
against us, led on by the unquench« 
able hatred, and lofty abilities of Boe 
naparte ; and shall we give way to the 
menaces of the Irish Papists ? f 
** Oh,” but say the Catholic advoe 
cates in general, and the Times news« 
paper in particular, “ this is all very 
fine talk ; you may pretend to be of 
fended at intimidation, but we say the 
enemy is at the gate, and however gall 
ing it may be to your pride, you must 
yield to their menaces, or they will 
compel you after a fashion, to’ you 
still more humiliating.” Good.Godt 
is it not enough to rouse the anger, 
the loud determined opposition .of 
every English heart, to hear such a 
falsehood as this put forth in order to 
influence hi8'vote, Falsehood! I wish 
I could find a stronger word. It is 
impossible to conceive anything more 
false. There is no enemy, nor num-« 
ber of enemies, in Ireland or elsewhere, 
that England is not able to meet and 
to defeat, if they attempt to force her 
to do that which she is unwilling to 
ield. The Irish Papists force Eng- 
and! Ridiculous !—But I return to 
the debate. ' 
The Catholic advocates rested their 
claims upon two grounds, that of the 
obligation of treaties, and that of ex« 
pediency ; which two were subdivided 
into,—claims founded on the Treaty 
of Limeric, claims founded on the 
pledges given at the Union, the expe- 
iency of dog something to relieve 
the dreadful state of Ireland, and the 
expediency of giving the Irish Roman 
Catholics what they asked, to prevent 
them rising up, and taking it by vias 
th fate of the fi 
The fate of the first two arguments 
was ridiculous enough, considering the 
pompous manner and the lengthy 
speech with which they were intro- 
duced, Sir Francis Burdett informed 





auditory that the case of the peti- 
ts rested upon two grounds, the 
of Limeric, and the pledges 
into atthe Union. He assu~ 
red the honourable members, that he 
should establish the violation of the 
and of the other; and on this 
he called for their decision in 

his favour. Then he talks on for six 
columns good measure, addressing 
himself to these topics, and to these 
topics only, and subjoins, that ‘‘ this 
is the case on the part of the Roman 
Catholics,” and he hopes and trusts 
he has made it out to the satisfaction 
of the House. Such was the Quinbus 
Flestrin of the Catholic claims which 
Gir Francis set up, adorning his cham~ 
i ous quilted garment, 
composed of numerous irrelevant quo- 
tations, pedantically culled from all 
manner of Latin authors. But lo! on 
the third day of the debate we find him 
genubus minor, down on his knees, 
cheated of his fair proportions, biting 
cea Bretghom at and ve © 8 
» (et tu, Brute!) pelting 

him into contempt and derision. Mr 
North, while he takes up the helmet 
of necessity, and the sword of expe- 
» hopes that the advocates of 
this measure will never again found 
any argument upon such untenable 
footing as the Treaty imeric, or 
Articles of Union, and deeply de- 
that these shambling legs were 

ever allowed to put their foot into the 


! 
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debate. Mr Huskisson most unkind- 
that he not in Sir 

view of these questions, but 

in Mr Peel's, and the Solicitor-Gene- 


ral’s ; but Winchelsea Harry gives the 
unkindest cut of all, by hastening to 
say, that though he still thinks there 
_ are some ambiguities, which 
mig t be favourably construed, he 
not drag back the honourable 
members to the consideration of argu- 
ments, which are now below par on 
— of the House. Such was 
the fate of this onal age hae em 
80 pompous an air - 
These notable copuniatiie, thie 
the attention of the House of 
—— of the — epee debe for 
he greater part of two nights’ te, 
are on the third abandoned by all as 
too absurd and ridiculous to be worth 
any consideration in the question at 
issue. 
Nor is there any wonder in this, 
butvather in the extraordinary front 


with 
lity. 
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of the men who could veriture to bring 
forward such ments upon such a 
subject. As to the treaty.of Limeric, 
clear as the case is against the con. 
struction sought to be put upon it by 
Sir Francis and some of his friends, 
yet he might perhaps have expected 
that, from the remoteness of its. date, 
he should be able, notwithstanding:the 
presence of Mr Peel and the Solicitor« 
General, to make something of the 
“ ambiguities,” as Mr Brougham was 
pleased to call them, which must at~ 
tend the circumstances of a treaty. 
made in a disturbed country nearly 
140 years ago. But to attempt to 
argue the House into what Mr Pitt's 
pledge was at the Union, while those 
were still living and sitting in the 
House, who had heard Mr Pitt declares 
in words as plain as words could bey 
that no pledge at all was given—this, 
indeed, was a stretch of oratorical an< 
dacity that Sir Francis and the Knight 
of Kerry have some reason to take 
credit for. I shall pass over the in« 
decent attack of Sir Francis upon the 
venerable ornament of the U pper House, 
of Parliament, the late Lord Chancellor. 
If he be not himself sorry and ashamed 
by this time that he was betrayed into 
such indecency, Sir Francis is not the 
man I took him for. With all the vio« 
lence of his party spirit, I thought he 
possessed some of the good feelings of 
the class to which he belongs, and as 
one of the landed gentlemen of Eng~ 
land, I believed him incapable of the 
low malignity which a deliberate ap< 
probation of his own language con~ 
cerning the late Lord Chancellor would 
indicate. 

Anothet matter seemingly ratherout 
of the record, into which Sir Francis 
thought proper to travel after the six 
columns on the treaty and the pled« 
ges were got over, was the “ scandal 
about Queen Elizabeth ;” for if she 
imdeed had displayed any favour ér 
affection for the Roman Catholic body, 
she would have shewn herself a very 
foolish old woman, and not what she 
most certainly was, one of the great- 
est sovereigns that ever a great people 
was blessed withal. How sickening 
it is to hear such stuff talked in. the 
House of Commons! Who does not 
know, the¢*Elizabeth, (glory and he« 
nour to her memory, ) after a leng-and 

itient endurance of Popish plots for. 

assassination, for insurrection, and 
invasion, was at length compelled to 
7 
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make root and branch-work with the 
Papists, after a fashion consistent with 
the vigour of her character. There is 
a cutious and interesting treatise still 
extant, known by the style and title 
of Hume’s ow, England, which, 
notwithstanding the more modern and 
shining lights, afforded by Doctors 
pe and Hallam, is still much 
, and most } eo ped believed by 
the major part of the reading popula- 
tion of this kingdom. Now this Hume 
flatly affirms, that after the seminary 
of Rheims pronounced, in its wisdom, 
that the Pope’s bull, excommunica- 
ting and deposing Elizabeth, was dic- 
pied by the immediate inspiration of 
Holy Spirit, and after they had 
sent cargoes of ecclesiastics to her do- 
minions to preach sedition, and 
treason, and murder, the Queen found 
it expedient to hang up fifty Popish 
priests, and to banish a yet greater 
number, within a very few years, for 
the good of the nation, and the secu- 
rity of her Majesty’s government. 
That this terrible woman, whom 
Sir Francis would impose on them for 
a wise and magnanimous confider in 
Papists, actually declared to her Par- 
liament, that she considered the Ro- 
manists inveterate enemies to her per- 
son ; and obtained their concurrence 
to a law by which the exercise of the 
Roman Catholic religion, was now at 
length totally suppressed. That the 
law for the capital punishment of 
priests, andof suchas harboured them, 
was enacted and executed on account 
of the treasonable views and attempts 
of the Roman Catholic sect, and did 
not require any other overt act of 
treason to be proved against the indi- 
viduals who suffered the penalty. So 
much for the love and regard which 
= good Queen Bess bore to the Pa- 
pists. 
_ - It may, moreover, be found in the 
narrative of the same Hume, that up 
to the period of the Revolution, cele- 
brating, or attending mass, was an in 
dictable offence ; that during the reign 
of Charles II., “ the old persecu- 
ting laws of Elizabeth,” as the liberal 
historian expresses it, “ still subsisted 
in their full vigour,” and that the im- 
munities which the law now guaran- 
tees to Roman Catholics, in the = 
cate wend wiring pticipe - 
jor to the i were en- 
titled to, in Chatiesthe i's reign, a8 
the temporat power of the Pope was 
en superior to what it is now. 
Vor. XXIV. 
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It is how time to come to 
Catholic sdvocuies aa sopliet 

c as a 

present state of Ireland. I am if 
rested in the welfare of Ireland, ani 
I know the country well. With that 
interest and that knowledge I do not 
hesitate to pronounce the late descrip- 


tions of its present state, the most ae . 


mend audacious artifice to carry a 
measure by storm that ever was ata 
tempted to be palmed upon the coun- 
try. It was worthy of the ferocious 
genius of the Times newspaper, which 
boasts, I believe, the honour or the 
infamy of the device. If any English 
gentleman, who does not much cone 
cern himself about the peculiar afs 
fairs of Ireland, and there at many 
of the worthiest to whom the descrip~ 
tion will apply, could bring himself to 
believe one tittle of the representa 
tions he listened to on that debate, re 







ad on opportane ‘knowing and 
judging of the truth, he must have 
carried away with him an ae ag 
of the existing stateyof Ireland, so 
grossly exaggerated, *as to lose all re« 
semblance to a true picture, in’ the 
mis-shapen proportions of a hi 
caricature. 

It is very amfortunate for the repu- 
tation of Ireland, that those who are 
leased to be oratorical upon her po= 
itical and domestic condition, to 
whatever party they may belong, think - 
they find their account in magnifying 
with all the forcé"f their eloquence,” 
that which is bad in the country, and 
lightly passing over the other. parts of 
the picture. The Roman Catholic ad- 
vocate says, “look at the dreadful 
state of the country, aud then if you «. 
can,” or some say, “‘if you dare, re’ 
fuse that emancipation, which is the 
only cure.”—The opponent of the Ca- 
tholic claims draws a similar picture 
of . —— state of the. country, 
but founds an opposite argument ups 
on it, and asks, ‘* will you place power 
in the hands of wretches so wicked 
and bags ca Sir gs depot Wake 
pie, verently saints, 

Ehocked atthe Popish saga yp 
describe Ireland as the very sink of, 
all that is corrupt and abominable, - 





and call upon brethren to, sub. 
scribe for Bibles and other good books, 


to send some of the'light of religious 
knowledge into a place where the most 


horrible deeds are continually enatt- 
ing under cover of the thick cloud of 
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darkness, Thus, on. ev: 
fend Treland is assailed by wd 
om. of her faults and her misfor- 
nes, and the already monstrous heap 


of her imputed misdeeds gradually 


those cairns u ts 
oid horrid murder bes —- 
committed, upon which, by supersti- 


tious custom, every hand as it passes 
flings another stone. Again and again, 
I say, that there is nothing in Ireland 
to warrant these dark and terrifying 
descriptions. The country is still fer- 
tile, and beautiful beyond ove : 

kind-heart- 


the e are in general 

ed, itable, and good-natured, and 
they are unsteady, passionate, 

and easily. led into wrong, yet they 

are perfectly manageable by a union 

of kindness with firmness ; and if the 


mass be turbulent, it is chiefly because 
a few men are allowed to exercise, 
without control or punishment, their 
ish and wicked plans, for the dis- 

: of the people: 


Be people. 

_ Nor isit to be wondered at that the 
persevere, since not only are they left 
unpunished, but their power and their 
im ce is where, even in the 
Houses of Parliament, spoken of so 
seriously, and yet so erroneously, that 
must woe bony vanity most ex- 
y gra » and they are in- 
vited to go on ina seal which places 
them, according to the orators, not 
only on a level with, but above, the 
legitimate government of the country. 
__.“* The people,” says the Knight of 
Kerry, in his plage in Parliament, 
* are organized, the country is orga- 
nized.” ‘ He did not mean to say, 
that this organization was intended 
for bad purposes, but he did say that 
it existed, and that it was an awful 
circumstance, that a country in such a 
state of disaffection to the Government, 
from disappointed eae and protract- 
ed expectations, could be wielded and 
directed as one man.” Now this is 
eid of all Ireland, and undoubtedly, 
it were true, it would be a fact very 
frightful and alarming ; butit isnottrue 
that the country could be wielded as 
one man ; on the contrary, itis true, that 
whatever preponderance the Roman 
ics of Ireland may have in nu- 
ge feats yet—for iene, Sees to 
the painful comparison, by the way in 
which Mr Fitzgerald has thought fit 
to state the matter—it is more than 
balanced by the superior wealth, in- 
telligence, and firmness of the oppo- 
site party ; and if the affairs of Ireland 
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CS uly ; 
come to, that dreadful state, (which 
God forbid should come to,) and 


which there.is in reality and truth no 
reason to apprehend, that it were ne« 
cessary to withdraw the English 
troops, and leave the population of 
Ireland to fight for the sovereignty of 
it; I maintain, and the Catholics 
themselves know it to be true, that 
they would be conquered. . What 
means this imposing word ‘‘ organi« 
zation ?” If Mr Fitzgerald wishes the 
country to believe, that the respect« 
able and wealthy part of the Roman 
Catholic body, are organized in such 
a way as to be wielded as one man, 
he wishes it to believe that which is 
not the fact. The Catholic Associa= 
tion, which those who have been on 
the spot, and have looked at the mat- 
ter with their own eyes, know ver 
well does not comprise the real streng 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
but is, with some dozen or two of 
exceptions, a crew of vulgar, illiterate, 
uninfluential brawlers—this Catho- 
lic Association is no doubt in ‘regular 
communication with the priests, and 
the priests have considerable influence 
over the very lowest of the Roope, 
whose ignorance they may take ad- 
vantage of to lead them into error ;. 
but here is the whole machinery of 
this wonderful “ organization.” | No 
doubt to certain Irish members this 
organization appears a very formi- 
dable affair, for by means of it the 
Association may keep them in, or 
turn them out of, their seats ; but the 
reason it can do this, is because the 
law unfortunately places the elective 
franchise in the hands of the very 
lowest of the people ; and, if this law 
were atten it ought to be, I 
have no doubt that the importance of 
this dreaded organization would sink 
very fast in Parliamentary estimation. 
But if it were true, that this organiza- 
tion and wonderful power did really 
exist, and, if it be also true, that the 
people are so extremely wicked as 
they are described to be, what are we 
to think of the persons who wield 
this power, and yet who take no steps 
to prevent the frequent commission of 
dreadful crimes ? 

If the Popish leaders have not the 
power ascribed to them, then the ar- 
gument for emancipation, grounded 
upon it, falls to the ground ; if, on 
the other hand, they have the power, 
and will not exercise it for the pre- 
vention of crime in the country, then 
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‘ought not to obtain it. It 
be said, and with some a 
of ap too, that wn Cy) 
not ent, but encourage erime, for 
the wake of making the asp22t of the 
country more terrifying to the Eng- 
lish ; but, if this were true, what po- 
litician could advise that to people 
capable of thus acting, additional po- 
litical power should be given? I say 
wen, for as to the Irish Catholics ta- 
g it by force, itis, as I said before, 
ridiculous. They have no notion of 
any such thing. It is possible, but 
it is not at all likely, that the mass of 
the population who have nothing to 
lose, t be led into insurrection, 
and a dreadful scene of slaughter 
would then ensue ; but who would be 
their leaders? The Roman Catholics 
ef Ireland who roperty, know 
too well the value of what they have, 
to risk it by any such desperate mea~ 
sure. The ane es = — 
take delight in slaughter, the 
cacy dada oe good from the at. 
tempt, but that confiscation of proper- 
ty, banishment, and death in the field, 
or on the scaffold, would be to them< 
selves the final and dreadful conse- 
quences, But I do them wrong in 
supposing for a2 moment, that it is 
fear of consequences which re 
strains them. It is a calumny to im- 
nite * disaffection” to them ; and, 
whatever the forty-shilling freeholders, 
lay. or ecclesiastical, might be dispo- 
sed to do, I am sure the Roman Ca< 
tholic gentlemen of Ireland would, if 
an insurrection broke out to-morrow, 
instead of supporting it, give it their 
zealous opposition. 

“ Ireland united as one man !” Alas! 
for Ireland’s national honour, never 
did she exhibit such a union ; never 
did a foreign foe plant his foot on the 
Irish shore, that he did not find some 
ef her own people ready to join him, 
for the sake of revenging their intes- 
tine quarrels. What is the disgraceful 
legend of Irish history—is Dermod 
forgotten, who, for the sake of aven- 

ing himself upon Roderic, brought 
the English invaders into the heart of 
his native country ? Shall we not re- 
member, that when Heury the Second 
marched through the land as a con- 
queror, instead of meeting with oppo- 
sition, and ‘ a country united as one 
man,” disunion and private hatred laid 
the counjry prostrate at his fect? “ O's 


they’ are undeserving of \ penge. ar 
per 





ot 
Brien of Thomond,” says tlie histo- 
rian, “ having subthitted to King Hen- 
ry, Donchad of > fig the 
which his rival might acs 
quire by his forward zeal, hastened to 
the King, aiid submitted to become 
his tributary and vassal.” ‘The tot 
duct of the other Irish chiefs was ‘si« 
milar. The manners, customs, and 
language of nations may alter and im- 
prove ; but there are certain t na- 
tional characteristics which, er 
modified, remain in their leading fea 
tures the same. England, as long as 
we know her, has been sturdy, inflex~ 
ible England. She never be bul- 
lied or driven into anything, nor will 
she yet. Scotland would never abide 
the stranger to dwell within her quar« 
ters; but whether he came with bow 
and spear, or with surplice and prayer 
book, she drove him forth ; and ‘still 
she stands, maintaining her own laws 
and her own religion. I 
Ireland, the land of quick feeling and 
unsettled principles, never was con< 
stant or unanimous in any purpose, 
nor is she now. Leave heres herself, 
and treachery and disunion would con- 
tinue to tear her in pieces. “ United 
as one man!” changed indeed must 
she be, before that can be truly said 
of her. 

Still the insecurity of life and pro« 
perty in Ireland is dreadfully, shame- 
fully exaggerated by the orators. ‘ 

In —_ — s-shrecpare the 
county of Tip , there certainily - 
does prevail a Sreadfal recklessness of 
human life, of which the consequences: 
are too horrible to be described ; but 
even this is the result of feuds amongst 
themselves. They have a wild notion, 
that their own le’ should submit 
to the lawless tions which ; 
lay down amongst themselves ; ; 
while it is a shocking truth that, in the 
county of Tipperary, an Irishman who 
takes a farm from which another has 
been ejected, may be murdered in the 
daylight, without his neighbours in-' 
eon | to prevent the crime, or to 
secure the criminal, an Englishman 
who had taken the same farm would 
separ escape ; they would consider 

im without the pale of their revengey 
which is truly with them, as Lord Ba- 
con defines it, “a kind of wild jus< 
tice.” But the horrid state of Tipperary 
is by no means general over the whole 
country ; and I myself know of in« 
stances ip the county Limeric, where 





gentlemeu’s houses—Protestant gen- 
en, I miean, with their houses 
full of valuable property,—are left, 
even, in.the middle of the. night, al, 
most without bolt or bar, and certainly. 
much more insecure against invasion 
from without than would be safe in 
any part of England. 
tis melancholy to contemplate the 
enormous mischief which is done by 
these continual exaggerations of the 
lawless, and wicked, and wretched 
state of Ireland. People are quite 
Spahtened at the name of the place. 
en who have capital to lay out in 
ticu and manufactures sooner 
of going to Van Diemen’s Land, 
than to a country of which they hear 
such dreadful descriptions. They 
themselves to the Antipodes, 
rather than go three days’ journey to 
a country, which they are not allowed 
to think of, without thinking at the 
same time of murder. This is the evil 
which the orators bring upon their 
country ; and while they take credit 
to themselves for boundless patriotism, 
they ruin their native land, 

As toa general rebellion, there is 
no idea of any such thing at present 
in Ireland, and if there were, there is no 
place in the world where it would be 
sooner known. The Irish are so com- 
pletely abandoned to the influence of 

ing and ion, that keeping a se« 
cretis with them quite out of the ques- 
tion. The gathering storm, too, would 
manifest itself in a variety of ways—the 
people would not work, they would 
abandon their fields, well knowing that 
in a time of disturbance, they would 
be masters, and no rent would have 
to be paid.. Letters would be sent to 
i individuals occasioned by 
gratitnde for some individual act of 
indness, and warning them of their 
ger. Disclosures would be made by 
some, fearing like Donchad of Ossory, 
that others would get before them, 
and be exclusive sharers of the reward, 
and many other indications would in- 
fallibly appear. 
Mr Grant is so well pleased with the 


opportunity for making a fine speech 
which Mr Fi sits etatomant fur- 
nishes, that although he knows it is 
not correct, yet ‘ he will notinquire to 
what degree, in some respects, the 
picture may be overcharged.” And 
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why will he not inquire? Is it his 
pean isy or i. duty, as a statesman, 
to m a glowing powerful speech 

(I did not think, by the by, that Char. 


> 


lie. Grant had it in him to make such 
a speech,) founded upon statements 
which he well knew to be ‘‘ overchars 
ged?” * Overcharged,” indeed ! What 
a delicate word! False—false is the 
word, good St Charlie—but Jet us 
have your own flourish. ‘ There exe 
ists in Ireland, a power, compact, well 
organized, not recognized by the con- 
stitution, disavowed and condemned 
by Parliament, usurping the functions 
of the executive, exercising even final 
authority, extending its dominion over 
every part of the country, and able at 
its will to command anid direct the 
movements of the whole people.” Very 
fine indeed. The first part of the des 
scription, however, has this advan 
over the latter, that it is true, whi 
the other is not. But it being true that 
@ power exists, not recognized by the 
constitution, and disavowed and cons 
demned by Parliament, why is it suf- 
fered to exist? Oh! for one year’s 
wise and vigorous decision in the Go-« 
vernment of Ireland ! 
. You know, Mr North, I hate a 
long argument, when the pith of it 
begins to decline, so I shall not detain 
an much longer. The state of Ire- 

d at present, is certainly not an ene 
viable one, for party feeling rankles 
with an excessive soreness, of which 
previous times, bad as they have some- 
times been, scarcely afford an exam- 
ple. But let Parliament men, news- 
men, or Catholic Association men, say 
what they please, I say, much might 
be done for Ireland, without Catholic 
Emancipation—and the first thing is, 
to let the truth be known, for it is 
quite incredible the quantity of false- 
hood that is abroad, concerning that 
country. I wish a Society were esta- 
blished, to send some of its members 
regularly into Ireland, for the sake of 
actually beholding what was going on 
there. I will ensure the safety of the 
lives of the travellers at a small pre« 
mium. What a “ refreshing” thing 
an unprejudiced report would be ! 

I am, with great respect, 
Mr Nortsh, 
Yours, 
7th June 1828. X. 


P.S.—I annex a note of the proceedings and divisions in Parliament on the 


Catholic Question, which may 





interesting to some of your readers. 
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CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


1805. Mr Fox moved for a Committee to take into consideration the Catholie claims. 
Ayes, 124; ‘Noes, 336.—Majority against the Catholics, 212. 

1806. Question not brought forward. 

1807. Question not brought forward. 

1808. Motion for a Committee to take into consideration the Catholic claims. Ayes, 
128; Noes, 281._-Majority against the Catholics, 153, 

1809. Question not brought forward. 

1810. .Motion for a Committee to take into consideration the Catholic claims. Ayes, 
109; Noes, 213.—Majority against the Catholics, 104. 

1811. Motion for a Committee. Ayes, 83; Noes, 146.—Majority against the Catho- 


lics, 63. 
1812. April 24. Mr Grattan’s motion for a Committee. Ayes, 215; Noes, 300.—Ma- 
jority against the Catholics, 85. 

June. Mr Canning’s motion for a Committee early in the next Session, to take 
into consideration the Catholic claims. Ayes, 235; Noes, 106.—Majority for 
the Catholics, 129. 

June. A similar motion in the.Lords by Lord Wellesley.—The order of the day 
Speen moved in opposition to Lord W.’s motion—Contents, 126; Non-con- 

125.—Majority against the Catholics, 1. 
1813. Feb. ! 3. Debated for three nights. 
Mr Grattan’s motion for a Committee to take into serious consideration the Cas 
tholic claims. Ayes, 264; Noes, 224,-Majority for the Catholics, 40. 

March 9. First reading of the Bill. Ayes, 186; Noes, 119.—Majority for the 
Catholics, 67. 

A 1}. Motion by Sir J. C. Hippesley to inquire into the state of the laws af. 

Roman Catholics.Opposed by Mr Canning, on the ground of its 
being a maneeuvre to delay the Bill. For the motion, 187 ; Against it, am 
Majority for the Catholics, 48. 

May 13. Second reading. - 

On the motion. that it should be read that day three mouths—A yes, 203 ; Noes, 
245.—Majority for the Catholics, 42. 

May 24. Bill in Committee. On the motion to omit the clause enabling Catho- 
lics to sit in Parliament—Ayes, 251; Noes, i against the Ca- 
tholics, 4; and the Bill withdrawn. 

1814. Question not ’prought forward. 

1815. May 31. Sir Henry Parnell’s motion for a Committee. Ayes, 147; Noes, 228. 
—Majority against the Catholics, 81. 

1816. May 21. Mr Grattan’s motion for a Committee early in the next Session. Ayes, 
141; noes, 172.—Majority against the Catholics, 31. 

1827. me 9. Mr Grattan’s motion for a Committee. aye 221; Noes, 245..—-Mas 

ty against the Catholics, 24. 

1818. Ojratize not brought forward. . 

1819. May 4. Mr Grattan’s motion for a Committee. Ayes, 241; Noes, 243.—Ma- 
jority against the Catholics, 2, 

1820. Question not peveans 2 forward. 

1821. Feb. 28. Mr Plunkett’s motion for a Committee. Ayes, 227; Noes, 22].— 
Majority for the Catholics, 6. 

March 16. Second reading of the Bill. Ayes, 254; Noes, 243.—Majority in 
favour of the Catholics, 11. 

March 23. Division on first clause of the Bill. Ayes, 230; Noes, 216.—Ma- 
jority in favour of the clause, 14. 

March 26. Mr Bankes’ amendment to exclude Catholics from Parliament. 
Ayes, 211; Noes, 223.—Majority for the Catholics, 12. 

April 2. Third reading. Ayes, 216; Noes, 197..—-Majority for the Catholics, 
19..—Bill passed the Commons. 

House of Lords.—-Second reading of the Bill. Contents, 120; Non-contents, 
159.—Majority against the Catholics, 39.—Bill thrown out. 

1822. “= 30. Mr Canning’s motion for a Bill to enable Catholic Peers to sit in the 
House. Ayes, 249; Noes, 244.—Majority for the Catholics, 5. 

May 13. Second reading of the Bill. Ayes, 235; Noes, 223.—Majority for the 
Bill, 12. 

May 17. Bill passed without a division. 

June 21. House of Lords.—Second reading of the Bill. Contents, 129; Non- 

contents, 17 l-Majority against the Bill, 42..Bill thrown out. bie 2 
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1823. April 18. Mr Plunkett’s motion for a Commitiee. Sir Francis Burdett, and 


eral other Whigs, abruptly left the House. Motion met by a counter. 


motion for an adjournment. Ayes, 313; Noes, 111.—Majority against the 


Catholics, 202. 
4824. Question not brought forward. 


1825. Feb. 28. Sir Francis Burdett’s motion for a Committee. Ayes, 247; Noes, 234, 


—Majority for the Catholics, 13. 
April 22. Second reading of the Bill. 


the Catholics, 27 


Ayes, 268; Noes, 241.—Majority for 


May 10. Third reading of the Bill. Ayes, 248 ; noes, 227.—Majority for the 


Catholics, 21.—B 


May 17. House of Lords. Contents, 130 ; Non-contents, 178.— Majority against 
e Catholics, 48.—Bill thrown out. 
1826. Question not brought forward.—Parliament dissolved. 
1827. New Parliament.—Mirch 5. Sir Franci# Burdett’s motion for a Committee, 
mAs Ayes, 272; Noes, 276.—Majority against the Catholics, 4. 





SIEGE OF BHURTPORE. 


Letter from an Infantry Officer. 


Srr, 

I onrserve in your last Number a 
letter from “.A Bengal Engineer,” 
complaining of the article in your 

Number, “ The Siege of Bhurt- 
pore,” as attaching mach blame to the 
ions of the engineers. Being the 
author of the journal referred to, con= 


sequently the culpable person, I re-. 


quest you will insert, for his informa- 
tion, in your next Number, the follow- 
ing ex ion and remarks :— 

The journal in question was never 
intended as a full and minute account, 
but merely a rough sketch taken on 
the spot, when oy permitted, during 
the siege. The little information con- 
tained therein I was in nowise indebt~ 
ed to the engineers for, who, by the 
by, were singularly reserved in their 
communications to infantry officers on 
the most ~ og subjects. Before I 
proceed further, I must disclaim an 
intention of ~~ ne to the 
degree stated on that distinguished 
corps, “ The Bengal Engineers.” The 
operations were, generally ape 
carried on with talent, as the result 
proved, and with zeal, as no one can 

eny. That an engineer should neces 
sarily be better acquainted with his pe- 
euliar department and details than an 
infantry officer, no one will question, 
but that he is not _ > error - 
judgment at times, he will scarcely 
-affirra. 
ing his remark,—“ that had 
been filled with water, no 
failure would have taken place,” it isa 
strong assertion—at best, a matier of 
opinion—failures not many years since 
occurred under as favourable circum- 
stances, and this is a point impossible 


to decide without trial. Certain Iam 

*“* The Bengal Engineer” had seldoni 

(if ever) an apponteait of seeing a 
itch, such as that at Bhurtpore, 

of water, crossed in the neat way he 

undoubtedly could have advised. 

Speaking of the curtains being low, 
was in reference to the bastions, sevee 
ral of which were from 80 to 93 feet 
high—by his own account the curtains 
were from 50 to 55 feet. 

That the points of attack, at first 
chosen, were two curtains, I now well 
remember, and stand corrected accord 
ingly ; still I cannot refrain from think 
ing it would have proved equally proe 
fitable to his comments, had he fess 
blessed with a short memory on this. 
occasion, unless he had explained, 
‘* why two curtains” were fixed: on, 
in ce to two salient bastions. 
That the two curtains were ill selecte 
ed, and contrary to the common prin 
ciples of fortification to form breaches 
in, is indisputable, when the flank fire 
of the bastions, as well as the bastions 
themselves, were complete and occu- 
pied. That I am borne out in this 
egg is qridant from he fact, 

at, r eight 8 st ing to 
form a sort of eam. ox Sob alien 
up entirely, and the bastions, which 
ought to have been attacked at first, 
were at last determined on. The gun- 
breach to the left of the long-necked 
bastion I examined the day after the 
fort fell, and have no hesitation in 
stating, that had it been attacked, there 
was great chance of failure in that 
quarter, from the impossibility of a 
sufficient number of men being able 
to reach its summit at once. At the 
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bottom was a great quantity of fine 
dust, that hid an of 30 
feet, saborss ata aap it had o 

ce of an easy slope up to the 
‘sad. To the remark, that the ta- 
king of Kuddum Kundie, &ec. is ex- 


tremely incorrect, I answer, the chances 
are, the “* Bengal Engineer” was not 
at the post during the day, or he would 


have seen four guns instead of two, 
under Lieutenant H. of the artillery ; 
also the guns in question were fre« 
uently fired that day against the fort. 
an attempt to make a battery of 
sand-bags and cotton-bales, is correct, 
I assert, and was only prevented by 
the heavy fire from the fort. Had the 
engineer been behind these bales a few 
hours, he would have had an opportu- 
nity of seeing specimens of Bhurtpore 
gunnery, and witnessed round shot 
ao them, though two a- 
mast, at 600 to 700 yards ; that the 
loss is exaggerated in regard to men I 
am aware, and was occasioned by mis- 
take ; but many bullocks were de- 
stroyed. His remarks concerning the 
ramparts,I have since learnt to be to- 
ly exact; still the breach at the 
long-necked bastion was composed of 
a heap of stones and masonry, mixed 
with mud, &c. Two days after the 
storming I was obliged to leave Bhurt~ 
pore, and could not ascertain how far 
the above description answered the 


ee in general. 

y observation, regarding the es- 
carp being 60 feet, was a matter of 
conjecture. This remark I noted down 
on 6th January. Now, by his own 
account, the real height was not known 
before the 8th January. Considering 
that my view was from the advanced 
trenches, and his, perhaps, quietly 
measured after the place was in our 
possession, the difference of six feet 
was not worth mentioning—this re- 
mark is equally applicable to the coun- 
terscarp. 

His next remark refers to what was 
evidently an error in printing from the 
manuscript, (it scarcely requires an 
engineer’s abilities or education to dis- 
tinguish between scarp and counter- 
scarp, much less to suppose a mine un- 
der a bastion could blow in the coun 
psec and adds no weight to his 
review by noticing it. The loss of ma- 
terials the explosion, I had no 
means of ascertaining the amount of, 
and thought it of no importance to do 
so, when abundance of wood was at 
hand to replace them. 
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His next ph requires notice. 
sap the counterscarp 
opposite the left breach, (if it could be 
so called,) was very badly constructed, 
ing of 12d Jenuary, (alos a ot 
ing of I anuary, (w ‘a ft 
in depth; and as much in breadth, 
is deemed sufficient.) ‘The gabions, 
stuffed with cotton, were ‘in no part 
musket proof,’ “ a no earth bee 
hind them.” . I had the. pleasure of 
twenty-four hours duty in it, soon af- 
ter its construction, and can speak to 
its qualities, and found it to 
request both sand bags and tools might 
be sent to complete it—it was by the 
soldiers in it, that it was rendered fit 
¥ hold the firing party, after some 
oss. 
I do not mean to a the sap lead- 
ing to it was not tolerable, or the cor« 
ner where the shafts were sinking ‘a 
very snug birth, and where I observed 
the engineers most part of the day, of 
course superintending the mining. 
That the quantity of water at the foot 
of the gun-breach, on the left attack, 
was known on 8th January, I was riot 
aware. On the 12th, at four o'clock 
in the evening, an attempt was in 
contemplation, but laid aside. The on- 
ly method I had of obtaihing an idea 
of the powder used in the various 
mines, was, by observing the number 
of bags passing, and making‘a caleula- 
tion from them. When the engineer 
states 289 to be the angle the left 
breach formed with the horizon, his 
instrument must have been out of or« 
der, or he took his base-line at the 
extreme clod thrown into the ditch’; 
it ap nearer 38° or 40°, than 
28°. This I had no a ~ ae 
Not being certain of the disposition 
made for the two small columns, T: 
omitted mention of them on that ac- 
count only. Im conclusion, ¥ humbly’ 
conceive, that, had the “‘ Bengal Engie 
neer” waited till the fall account ap: 
eee: he so exultingly announces to 
at hand, he would have had at 
least more chance of triumph than has: 
attended his present attempt. 
Sir, I am, yours, &c. 
An Inrantry Orricen. © 
12th June, 1828. 
P.S.—If the “ Bengal Engineer” 
could inform me when the Bhurtpor 
prize-money is to be paid, 1 shall 
willingly excuse, and patiently bear 
his corrections. . ‘ 
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- ''. “2B RISE AND PALL OF THE LIBERALS. 


' We haye this month to congratu- 
late our readers, that is to say, all the 
men and true who live under the 

flag in every quarter of the 
world, upon a most important change 
which has taken place in the constitu- 
tion of his Majesty’s Ministry. We 
have at last, thank God, got rid of the 
Liberals, and once more have the 
happiness to live under a pure Tory 
government. Not a remnant, we re- 
joice to say, of that bastard political 
sect, that cunning, cowardly, compro- 
ising, conciliatory school, has been 
left to divide and weaken the measures 
of the Cabinet. The Liberals are 
gone, one and all—root and branch 
ve been plucked up and cast forth, 
to the unspeakable relief of the coun- 
try. If these people had been down- 
ight decided enemies, we might have 
some qualms of conscience, in re- 
joicing with such exceeding great joy 
upon their overthrow, but there never 
was-anything bold, or decided, or 
manly, or straight-forward, about 
them ; they were infinitely more dan- 
gerous ; they hung about the Govern- 
ment, oe d and shifting, and lea- 
ving everything as it were trembling 
a balance, so that one could not 
what was to preponderate. Thus 
the Government was weakened, its old 
friends were cooled or disgusted, its 
enemies were encouraged, and the 
pretty gentlemen, the Liberals, were 
so busy in showing how vastly clever 
they were themselves, that they did 
not perceive how fast the Government 
was lesing that, without which no Go- 
vernment _ be — wat its 
energy. e satisfaction, 
humour, and confiderce which ore 
overthrow of the Liberals has diffused 
over the country, are much greater 
and more general than any one could 
havepreviously calculated upon. There 
was throughout society a suppression 
of feeling respecting these men, for 
they had An praised themselves, = 
got newspaper press so mu 
into their hands, that each individual, 
however satisfied he himself was, that, 
asa political sect, none could be more 
= yet had a notion that pub- 
opinion was somehow in their fa- 
vour, and that for the t they 
should be submitted to, like cigars or 
big bonnets, or any other nuisance, 


I 


because they were the fashion. But — 


when, by one vigorous step of the 
noble Duke at the head of the Gos 
vernment, which, like every public act 
of his, was at once wise, decisive, and 

romptly to the purpose, the Liberals 

ave been deprived of official power, 
and the people have begun to speak 
their sentiments to one another con- 
cerning them, it turns out that every 
one is well pleased at their dismissal ; 
and whatever the newspapers may say, 
there is throughout Great Britain an 
almost universal exultation at the ree 
turn of a decided unanimous Govern 
ment. 

Nor is this at all surprising, when 
we consider the character of the policy 
which those, calling themselves Liber« 
als, profess to adopt,—a policy which, 
whatever we may think of it upon 
general principles, seems particularly 
objectionable, when viewed with res 
ference to the temper and disposition 
of the people of Great Britain. The 
disposition of a genuine Briton is to 
make up his mind upon what he ought 
to do, and having once determined 
that, to adhere to his resolution with 
a fixedness of purpose, which more 
frequently proceeds to the length of 
obstinacy, than deviates into vacilla- 
tion and uncertainty. Now this isa 
character quite opposite to that of the 
Liberals, and much to be preferred 
before it ; for while the Briton of the 
old school may possibly carry his prin- 
ciple to an extent which is not right, 
he of the new or Liberal school will 
most probably tumble through sheer 
weakness into what is wrong. In the 
Liberal there is a total absence of the 
sound healthy firmness, which is ab- 
solutely essential to eminent useful- 
ness; he yields this; he concedes 
that ; he compromises the other thing ; 
he winds, and twists, and hesitates ; 
and when he wants to accomplish a 
thing, chooses rather to do it by a 
trick or stratagem, than by candour 
and plain dealing. You are never 
sure of him ; you are doubtful as to 
his object, and quite uncertain as to 
the means he will adopt. Even his 
principles he yields to circumstances, 
and he is particularly deferential to a 
vague impalpable something, which 
he is pleased to call “ the spirit of the 
age,” but which, on investigation, ap- 
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pears to be nothing: more than the af- 
fected tone of the weak trash, which 
the press pours forth in such quantity. 
Your Liberal has no strong hold of 
anything ; he has cast away the an- 
chors of the old law, and national feel- 
ing, and exclusive privileges of Bri- 
tons, as mere prejudices, and useless 
shackles to his enlarged comprehen- 
sion.- He floats about upon the wide 
sea’ of the world’s opinion, and is 
blown hither and thither by every gust 
which may come from the various 
quarters of the globe. He neglects 
the interests of the people round about 
him, while he pa wa what may 
most deny the prosperity of the new 
kingdoms of the new world, and sacri- 
fices the most important interests of 
his own country in a paroxysm of 
general philanthropy and universal 
benevolence. 

But in everything he does, he is 
most anxious that he himself should 
appear ; he is not only of opinion that 
he knows better than all who have 
gone before him, but that the world 
should se@ that he is the person who 
has made the grand discovery that 
every one else was wrong ; and this he 
generally accomplishes, not in the 
ego hoc feci fashion of Mr Canning, 
but by getting some other disciple of 
the same’ school to beslobber him 
with nauseous flattery, for which he 
on the next suitable occasion beslob- 
bers his friend in return ; and thus, 
sickening effeminate praises get forth 

. into the newspapers, and these people 
get a name amongst the million. All 
this time, however, nothing solid is 
done ; your Liberal is the worst man 
of business in the world ; it is true, he 
seems busy, but it is in making 

hes, and devising plans and com- 
icated refinements upon what works 
well enough already, while the more 
arduous and important concerns of the 
State are frequently neglected, because 
they afford no opportunity for display, 
or for shewing off the advantages of 
the new and improved system. To 
make amends, however, for the little 
he does, he is always ready to talk, 
or if you choose, to write you an essay, 
which is English in nothing but its 


language, and not always even in that. 
His vanity is concerned in this, his 
name ‘is in the mouths of men, as a 
speaker or an author, and his childish 
desire for popular attention towards 
himself is gratified. 

Vor. XXIV. 
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The injurious effect which the in« 
terference of such men must have had 
upon the British Government scarcely 
needs to be pointed out. The effects 
we ones olen eens ee 
world, and ins' i 
station which under the po bce 3 
pure Tory Government we had through 
unparalleled exertions obtained, we 
in some measure ceased.to be either 
respected or dreaded by other nations. 
How indeed could they see anything. 
formidable in measures not built 
experience, but suggested by theatlatas 
pa agra visionary improvement, 
careless alike of their own interests, 
and of the encroachments of other 
powers? What could they see to be 
respected in policy as unsteady. ag the 
breath of popular opinion, which was 
guided by those who forsook what was 
old and well known, and who were 
evidently destitute of ability to cong’ 
ceive, or of strength and unanimity to 
execute, what was new and untried ?. 
Foreign powers laughed at us, and 
took advantage of our folly to obtain 
for themselves those advantages which, 
through our excessive “ liberality,” we 
had ceased to guard for ourselves. 
Our treaties, misnamed treaties of 
reciprocity ; our free importations of 
the things which formerly employed 
our own industry ; and unrestri 
exportations of those things which 
enabled other nations to triumph over 
us, where formerly we triumphed over 
them; our Bi ge to support the 
turbulent and discontented and un- 
settled spirits in all parts of the world 
—and our efforts to force liberty upon 
an unwilling people at the point of the 
bayonet these things. must have 
appeared, and certainly did > 
to the other nations of the world, as 
not only unwise, but absolutely ridi~ 
culous. England, under the guidance 
of the Liberals, appeared as if governed 
by schoolboys, vain of their newly ace 
quired knowledge, and eager to turn 
poetry and philosophy into practice, 
but destitute of the caution and firm- 
ness which are only to be learned by 
experience. 

At home, the consequences of “‘liber- 
al” government were not less unfortue 
nate. The people were.injured in their 
property, by the concessions made to 
foreigners; and those who had not poe 
perty to lose, were disturbed, set 

on to “ imagine vain things,” by the 
cookery, an _— and experi« 
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mental rionsense, of their itical 
idols. Fools were not crushed as they 
ought to be, when they their 


mouths to pour forth their folly ; it was 
considered liberal to listen, and to con- 
sider, and to speechify in return, and 
thus the folly spread and settled, in- 
stead of being checked and stopped at 
the very outset. 

The taint of Liberalism has infect- 
ed the Cabinet in a greater or less de- 
gree, from the accession of Mr Can- 
ning in 1822 until the late turn-out. 
Upon Mr Canning the disease gained 
gradually like a consumption, until it 
completely destroyed a political cha- 
racter which was previously worthy of 
almost undivided admiration. In the 
time of his true glory, no one despised 
or lashed the doctrines of the Liberals 
more heartily than Canning ; but he 
had one fault, or weakness rather, in 
common with them—He was open to 
flattery, and led away by popular ap- 
plause. This was, perhaps, the con- 

uence of his eee eee 4 a 
ublic speaker. He felt the power he 
Sianteeid, and was fond of rt eoreaa 
which it extorted. His weakness, 
however, was seen by the Whigs, and 
formed the germ of that union which 
they strove so assiduously to promote, 
after they found that themselves, and 
the policy which they had advocated 
during the war, were sunk as low as 
contempt and scorn could sink them. 
Their system now was to give up a 
good deal themselves, to flatter Mr 
Canning into giving up something, 
and thus to approach a mongrel spe- 
cies of policy, which was begotten by 
artifice on the one side, and indiscre- 
tion on the other, and was brought 
forth under the foreign and affected 
title of Liberalism. Brougham was 
at first unwilling to join in this yield. 
ing system. His fierce spirit recoiled 
from submission to Canning, whose 
superiority he would not acknowledge; 
but at last he, too, like those spirits 
from whom he sometimes appears to 
borrow a portion of his energy, be- 
lieved and trembled—he ceased to 
threaten, and began to praise. The 
Tories were indolent, and if they saw, 
they made no effort to prevent, the 
great loss which they and the countr 
were sustaining by the change whic 
was going on. The game, on the part 
of the Whigs, was cunningly played 
—they won, and Mr Canning was 
lost. ‘The great leader being gained 
over, others were easily induced to 
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follow in his train. Upon Mr Hus. 
kisson, the me - ma —— 
ressed political feelings pro 

cal : fhe rest were pelle cnoneh te 
be led by anything which was on the 
surface plausible. Thus was the Li- 
beral party established ; and though 
the country was, by good fortune, 
never wholly shealenel to their gui- 
dance, yet, for some time after the 
dissolution of the ministry, in April 
1827, they bore the chief sway in the 
government. How long they might 
have stood under the leadership of so 
clever a man as Mr Canning it is use- 
less now to inquire. The difficulties 
of his situation were too much for 
him, and he died. While he lived, 
his talents threw a glitter upon the 
party ; but when he died, and Lord 
Goderich was placed at their head, 
then indeed they appeared in all their 
pitiable helplessness. If the affairs 
they had to manage were of less im- 
portance, one might have described 
their conduct as laughable; but as 
they were, it was quite disgusting, 
and it was soon found nétessary to 
get some men of sense into the places 
of most of them, in order to put 
an end to a state of things which 
was at once dangerous and ridicue 
lous. 

It was extremely fortunate for the 
country at that time that it possessed 
such a man as the Duke of Welling- 
ton. We shall not enter upon s0 su- 
perfluous a task as praise of the Duke. 
We are content to say, “‘ Look at his 
career, examine his whole progress, 
see what he has done, what he is now 
doing, and let the facts speek for 
themselves.” It will be found that he 
has attempted nothing which he has 
not been able to accomplish, and that 
in all he has done he has earned from 
his friends praise and joyful congrae 
tulations, and from his enemies invo- 
luntary respect. When he, at the 
command of the King, formed a new 
Government, he retained some of the 
Liberals in their places, thinking, as 
we conjecture, that while their expe- 
rience in the routine of official busi« 
ness would make them useful auxilia- 
ries, they would not venture to thwart 
or impede that line of policy which 
every one who knew him must have 
known he would adopt. This, which 
we imagine to have been the opinion 
of the Duke in January last, was con- 
formable to the course which subse- 
quent events took for some time ; and 
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it was quite pleasant to see how ener- 
getically Mr Huskisson worked in 
support of a Government precisely op- 
posite in its principles to that which 
it is known he wished to see formed in 
‘November and December last. There 
was a little wincing, to be sure, on 
his part and that of Mr Grant, on the 
introduction of the Corn Bill this ses- 
sion ; but even this only proved, that, 
in the teeth of their own hey they 
were discharging their official duties, 
and carrying into effect the policy of 
the Duke of Wellington. 

It is evident, however, that with 
men acting in this way upon con- 
straint, that perfect cordiality and un- 
limited confidence could not exist, 
which must be so desirable amongst 
those to whom the Government of the 
country is intrusted ; and, therefore, 
it is not surprising, that when this 
want of cordiality broke out into an 
overt act of opposition, the Duke was 
very stern and inflexible as to the ex- 
clusion of the offender. In an unlucky 
hour for Mr Huskisson, he gave an 
imprudent pledge about the East Ret- 
ford Disfranchisement Bill. This 
pledge he had to fulfil, because (as 

says himself,) he was ‘‘ called u 
on” to do so, and not because he 
thought it his duty ; and then having 
found himself in a difficulty, he thought 
he would as usual get out of it by a 
stroke of cunning. On this occasion, 
however, he mi his man. He 
over-reached himself when he thought 
to over-reach the Prime Minister. Mr 
Huskisson manifestly, and indeed we 
may almost say by his own confession, 
intended that the Duke’s anger for his 
disobedience aa be gps Na 
in regret for his resignation, and that 
he would have sent for him, and sooth- 
ed his irritated spirits, and entreat- 
ed him to stay. Never was man more 


completely disappointed ; he seems 
hardly te hive Seen able to believe, 
that he who had always managed mat- 
ters'so cunningly and so successfully 
before, who had tried the very same 
trick with other Prime Ministers and 
gained his point, should now have 
utterly failed. He thought it the 
strangest thing imaginable, that a re« 
signation, written and signed with his 
own hand, should be taken as a final 
resignation, without parley or expla- 
nation; and that when he said he 
placed his situation in the hands of 
the Duke, it was not understood that 
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it was for the purpose of being hand- 
ed back to him again. He fs quite 
thunderstruck that his words should 
be taken according to their plain dis- 
tinct signification ; and he sends” to 
assure the Duke, “ that there is a 
mistake in the matter.” We almost 
think we see the look of astonishment 
and mortification in Mr Haskisson’s 
countenance, when Lord Dudley re« 
turned to him and told him, that the 
a said, “‘ There was no mistake at 
a To 

We really wonder how Mr Huskis« 
son prevailed upon himself to tell the 
story in the House of Commons, and 
we cannot be surprised at the general 
laugh with which the House received 
it. The “ old stager” now found, that 
he should make a real struggle to keep 
the office which he had pretended to 
resign, anda most pertinacious struggle 
he certainly made ; but still he could 
not bring himself to forsake his old 
habits, and, instead of openly and 

lainly saying that he was — he 

ad resigned, and that he would be 
extremely happy to have his place 
again, he went on insinuating that he 
had not resigned at all. This would 
never do with the Duke ; it is in vain 
to practise twisting of words or facts 
with him. We recommend his letters 
on this occasion to be read over and 
over again by those who have a notion 
that a statesman cannot be a candid 
straight-forward honest man. They 
form a most excellent commentar 
upon Lord Bacon’s text, that “ plain 
and sound dealing is the honour of 
man’s nature.” The eud of the whole 
matter is, that Mr Huskisson found 
himself, in spite of all his ingenuity, 
turned out of office, and another a 
pointed in his place ; and then it would 
appear he thought of his revenge, and 
summoned all his party to quit the 
camp along with him. 

We have heard much of the per- 
suasion made use of upon every offi- 
cial person, with whom this party had 
influence, to quit their posts, and thus 
embarrass the Prime Minister ; and 
we know that several of those who 
have resigned do not scruple to express 
their regret, that the requisition of 
their party almost compelled them to 
do that which as individuals they 
were not in the least inclined to; but 
we suppress the indignation which we 
might justly express on this occasion, 
in consideration of the contempt which 
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such an endeavour from such a part 
deserves. The Liberals were.so pufi- 
ed up with a false idea of their own 
strength, that they vauntingly decla- 
red it was impossible the Government 
could on without them, and that 
even if the official places were filled 
without their assistance, the first di- 
vision in the House of Commons would 
show how completely triumphant they 
were in that assembly. They reckon- 
ed without their host. The Tories, 
who had of late forsaken the House, 
sickened by the Liberalism of a of 
the bench, yet unwilling to 
oppose a Government with the Duke 
Wellington at the head of it, now 
rallied round a Ministry, to which 
they could give their full and hearty 
support ; and the Liberals, even in 
the very hour of their boasting, were 
beaten into a ridiculous minority. The 
annals of Parliamentary conflictsscarce- 
ly furnish an example of such a com- 
P te overthrow in a trial of strength 
een parties. The next day,— 


—— “ Their giantships were somewhat 


crest-fallen, 
Stalking with less unconscionable strides.” 
The coun already disgusted 


? 
with their folly? now uel at their 
weakness, and the Liberals have sunk, 
we hope never to rise again. As to 
the fellows who put forth shallow 
nonsense in the newspapers, about 
“* military government,” they are hard 
ly worth noticing, except that, in this 
age of superficial knowledge, they may 
have some effect upon those who have 
been taught to read, but not to think. 
We wish to tell these people, that a 
military government is one thing, and 
a civil government, partly administer- 
ed by military men, another. It is 
impossible that, while our constitution 
lasts, we can have a military govern- 
ment ; but if it so happen, that the 
habits of vigorous observation, and of 
pt and decisive conduct, acquired 
in a military life, are useful for civil 
purposes, it would be the greatest con- 
ceivable folly not to make use of 
them, merely senmeae See Dawe been 
previously serviceable for military pur- 
This would be true at pod oa 
ut at present its truth is particularly 
obvious when the wavering and timor- 
ous, yet rash policy of the Liberals, has 
put ouraffairsin such a state as nothing 
t the habits we have just described 


would recover them from. Upon the 
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resent state of the Government; we . 
but to echo the hearty, congra- 
tulations which are to be found in the 
mouth of almost every honest man, 
gentle or simple, throughout the coun- 
try. It is not merely in plecee where 
politics form the chief subject. of con- 
versation, that these sentiments are to 
be found ; it is not only in the clubs, 
and in London streets, but at fair and 
market, you see hale stout fellows 
meeting with a more vigorous shake 
of the hand than usual, and proposing 
an extra glass of ale to the health of 
the Duke and the new Ministry. Such 
is the triumph of honesty and plain 
dealing ; the people are cheered: at the 
sight of it, and England is herself 
again.. The pleasure which men of 
observation feel at the change, is pros 
portioned to the danger from which 
they see the country delivered ; for it 
was an alarming fact, that the system 
of the Liberals to entrap the young 
men who were coming out into public 
life, was pursued in many instances 
with the success that too frequently 
follows when flattery is cnnlied to ine 
experience. 

There was a set within the doors of 
the House, a knot of “ bustling bo- 
therbys with nothing in ’em” but a 
confused mass of crude ideas upon 
every subject, who went buzzing and 
fizzing about, a-telling of the wonder 
ful wonders of political economy, of 
their own philosophical and enlighten« 
ed views, and pronouncing the subyer- 
sion of our constitution, and of all our 
ancient institutions, the sovereignst 
thing on earth for procuring the greate 
~s appiness to the greatest nume« 


r. 
- They persuaded the young men of 
enthusiastic minds and unsettled opi< 
nions, with assurances that it was the 
most old-fashioned and stupidest thing 
in the world, to think, or speak, or 
act, as their fathers did before them. 
They extolled the wisdom and_the 
wit of the rising generation, and then 
they mixed in a few modern witlings 
of their own brood, to act as decoys ; 
smart young men for small affairs, 
who come up from the semi-whig uni- 
versity, brimfull of prate and ay wee 
tic affectation. These deafened their 
less fidgetty companions with endless 
argumentations about fiddle faddle, to 
which the others listened with sad 
civility, and if they remained. proof 
against the flattery of the old ones, at 
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and exhaustion, to the pertinacity of 
the young. It would be a curious 
calculation to see how many votes the 
cunning old stagers obtained, by ma~ 
king cat’s-paws of the novi homines, 
whom they patted on the back, crying, 
*‘ See what an interesting. creature! 
with such a mind! he must be one of 
us.” We trust that all this is now 
at an end, and not only so, but that 
those young men of ability who have, 
unfortunately for themselves and the 
public, become connected with the 
party of the Liberals, will see their 
error, and return to solid and _ fixed 
principles. It is indeed almost certain 
that this will be the case, because it 
will be the natural result of the 
progress of knowledge and experi« 
ence—the old stagers of the Liberals, 
we think, will find that their party 
must die with them. Independently 
of political distinction, it is necessary 
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for the success of you _— 
society, that they should get out from 
the circle of the Whigs and Liberals. 


A true nero: with manly feelin 
and a knowledge of the world, had 
rather, at any time, meet a furious 
bull, a mad dog, or another gentleman 
at twelve paces, than one of these 
pests who canvass for applause among 
Whig people of both sexes, as inte= 
resting young men. There is a class 
of persons advertised for in the streets, 
in bills a yard square, as “‘ spirited 
young men,” to enlist at L.16 a-head, 
in the service of the African Company, 
whom we take to be far more respect- 
able and useful members of society, 
than the smirking, mawkish, awkward 
apes of the other set. But we are 
wearied at the thought of them, and 
must bid the subject good by, end- 
ing, as we began, by the expression of 
= great joy, that the Liberals have 
allen. 





NORFOLK PUNCH. 


AN INCANTATION. 


Twenty quarts of real Nantz, 
Eau-de-vie of southern France ; 

By Arabia’s chemic skill, 

Sublimed, condensed, in trickling still ; 


’Tis the grape’s abstracted 


soul, 


And the first matter of the bowl. 


Oranges, with skins of gold, 

Like Hesperian fruit of old, 

Whose golden shadow wont to quiver 
In the stream of Guadalquiver, 
Glowing, waving as they hung 

Mid fragrant blossoms ever young, 
In gardens of romantic Spain,— 
Lovely land, and rich in vain! ~ 
Blest by nature’s bounteous hand, 
Cursed with priests and Ferdinand ! 
Lemons, pale as Melancholy, 

Or yellow russets, wan and holy. 

Be their number twice fifteen, 
Mystic number, well I ween, 

As all must know, who aught can tell 
Of sacred lore or glamour spell ; 
Strip them of their gaudy hides, 
Saffron garb of Pagan brides, 

And like the Argonauts of Greece, 
Treasure up their Golden Fleece. 


Then, as doctors wise preserve 

Things from nature’s course that swerve, 
Insects of portentous shape—worms, 
Wreathed serpents, asps, and tapeworms, 
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Ill-fashion’d fishes, dead and swimming, 
And untimely fruits of women ; 

All the thirty skins infuse 

In Alcohol’s Phlogistic dews. 

Steep them—till the blessed Sun 





Through: half his mighty round hath run— 


Hours twelve—the time exact 
Their inmost virtues to extract. 


Lest the potion should be heady, 
As Circe’s cup, or gin of Deady, 
Water from the crystal spring, 
Thirty quarterns, draw and bring ; 
Let it, after ebullition, 

Cool to natural condition. 

Add, of powder saccharine, 
Pounds thrice five, twice superfine ; 
Mingle sweetest orange blood, 

And the lemon’s acid flood ; 
Mingle well, and blend the whole 
With the spicy Alcohol. 


Strain the mixture, strain it well 
Through such vessel, as in Hell 
Wicked maids, with vain endeavour, 
Toil to fill, and toil for ever. 
Nine-and-forty Danaides, 

Wedded maids, and virgin brides, 
(So blind Gentiles did believe, ) 
Toil to fill a faithless sieve ; 

Thirsty thing, with nought content, 
Thriftless and incontinent. 


Then, to hold the rich infusion, 

Have a barrel, not a huge one, 

But clean and pure from spot or taint, 
Pure as any female saint— 

That within its tight-hoop'd gyre 

Has kept Jamaica's liquid fire ; 

Or luscious Oriental rack, 

Or the strong glory of Cognac, 

Whose perfume far outscents the Civet, 
And all but rivals rare Glenlivet. 


To make the compound soft as silk, 
Quarterns twain of tepid milk, 

Fit for babies, and such small game, 
Diffuse through all the strong amalgame. 
The fiery of heroes so do 

Combine the suaviter in modo, 

Bold as an eagle, meek as Dodo. 


Stir it round, and round, and round, 
Stow it safely under ground, 
Bung’d as close as an intention 
Which we are afraid to mention ; 
Seven days six times let pass, 

Then pour it into hollow glass ; 

Be the vials clean and dry, 

Corks as sound as chastity ;— 
Years shall not impair the mcrit 

Of the lively, gentle spirit. 
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Babylon’s Sardanapalus, 

Rome’s youngster Heliogabalus, 

Or that empurpled pauneh, Vitellius, 
So famed for appetite rebellious—* ~ 
Ne’er, in all their vasty rei 

Such a bow] as this eould drai 

Hark, the shade of old Apicius 

Heaves his head, and cries—Delicious ! 
Mad of its flavour and its strength—he 
Pronounces it the real Nepenthe. 


*Tis the Punch, so clear and bland, 
Named of Norfolk’s fertile land, 
Land of Turkeys, land of Coke, 
Who late assumed the nuptial yoke— 
Like his county beverage, 
Growing brisk and stout with age. 
Joy I wish—although a Tory— 

To a Whig, so gay and hoary— 

May he, to his latest hour, 

Flourish in his bridal bower— 

Find wedded love no Poet’s fiction, 
And Punch the only contradiction. 
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N. B. The Arabians, notwithstanding the sober precepts of their prophet, 
are supposed to have discovered distillation, as the word Alcohol plainly indi- 
cates. The Dodo is a clumsy good sort of a bird, the Lord G—-—h of the 
feathered creation, whose conciliatory politics have nearly, if not quite, occa- 
sioned its extinction. 





SUMMER MORNING LANDSCAPE. 


BY DELTA. 


1. 
Tue eyelids of the morning are awake ; 

The dews are disappearing from the : 

The sun is o’er the mountains ; and the trees, 

Moveless, are stretching through the blue of heaven, 

Exuberantly green. Ail rioledleddy 

The shadows of the twilight fleet away, 

And draw their misty legion to the west, 

Seen for a while, ’mid the salubrious air, 

Suspended in the silent atmosphere, 

As in Medina’s mosque Mahomet’s tomb.— 

Up from the coppice, on exulting wing, ; 

Mounts, mounts the skylark through the clouds of dawn,— 

The clouds, whose snow-white canopy is spread 

Athyart, yet hiding not, at intervals, 

The azure beauty of the summer sky ; 

And, at far distance heard, a bodyless note 

Pours down, as if from cherub stray’d from Heayen ! 


Il. 

Maternal Nature ! all thy sights and sounds 
Now breathe repose, and peace, and harmony. 
The lake’s unruffled bosom, cold and clear, 
Expands beneath me, like a silver veil 
Thrown o’er the level of subjacent fields, 
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Revealing, on its conscious countenance,: == 
The ows of the clouds that float above :— 

Upon its central stone the heron sits 

Stirless,—as in the wave its counterpart,— 

Looking, with quiet eye, towards the shore 

Of dark-green copse-wood, dark, save, here and there, 





Where spangled with the broom’s bright aureate flowere.— 


The blue- d sea-gull, sailing placid) 

Above his ee haunts, di — ert 

His plumage in the waters, and, anon, © 

With quicken’d wing, in silence re-ascends.— 
Whence comest thou, ione pilgrim of the wild? © 
Whence wanderest thou, lone Arab of the air ? 
Where makest thou thy dwelling-place? Afar, 
O’er inland pastures, from the herbless rock, 
Amid the weltering ocean, thou dost hold, 

At early sunrise, thy unguided way,— 

The visitant of Nature’s varied realms,— 

The habitant of Ocean, Earth, and Air,— 
Sailing with sportive breast, mid wind and wave, 
And, when the sober evening draws around 

Her curtains, clasp’d together by her Star, 
Returning to the sea-rock’s breezy peak. 


Ill. 

And now the wood engirds me, the tall stems 
Of birch and beech tree hemming me around, 
Like sera of some natural temple vast ; 

‘And, here and there, the giant pines ascend, 
Briareus-like, amid the stirless air, 

High stretching ; like a good man’s virtuous thoughts 
Forsaking earth for heaven. The cushat stands 
Amid the topmost boughs, with azure vest, 

And neck olmt, listening the amorous coo 

Of her, his mate, who, with maternal wing 

bs a see sits brooding on opponent tree. 

Why, from the rank grass underneath my feet, 
Aside on ruffled pinion dost thou start, 

Sweet minstrel of the morn? Behold her nest, 
Thatch’d o’er with cunning skill, and there, her young 
With gutting eye, and thin-fledged tusset wing : 
Younglings of air! probationers of song ! 

From lurking dangers may ye rest secure, 

Secure from prowling weasel, or the tread 

Of steed incautious, wandering ’mid the flowers ; 
Secure beneath the fostering care of her 

Who warm’d you into life, and gave you birth ; 
Till, plumed and strong, unto the buoyant air, 

Ye spread your equal wings, and to the morn, 
Lifting your freckled bosoms, dew-besprent, 
Salute, with spirit- stirring song, the man 
Wayfaring lonely.—Hark! the striderous neigh !— 
There, o’er his dogrose fence, the chesnut foal, 
Shaking his silver forelock, proudly stands,— 

To snuff the balmy fragrance of the morn :—= 

Up comes his ebon compeer, and, anon, ; 
Around the field in mimic chase they fly, 

Startling the echoes of the woodland gloom. 


Iv. 
How sweet, contrasted with the din of life, 
Its selfish miseries, and ignoble cares, 
5 
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Summer Morning. Landscape. 
Are scenes like these ; yet, in the book of Time,, 

Of many a blot, there:is a primal leaf, pian * 
Whose pictures are congenial to the soul, 
Concentring, all in peace, whose wishes rest ;— 
With rapture to.the Patriarchal days— 

The days of pastoral innocence, and health, 

And hope, and all the sweetnesses of life— 

The thought delighted turns ;. when shepherds held 
Dominion o’er the, mountain and the plain ; 

When, in the cedar shade, the lover piped 

Unto his fair, and there was none to chide ;— 

Nor paltry hate—nor petty perfidy : 

But Peace unfurl’d her ensign o’er the world ; 

And joy was woven through the web of life, 

In all its tissue ; and the heart was pure ; 

And Angels held communion with mankind. 


Ve 
Far different are the days in which ’tis ours 

To live ; a demon spirit hath gone forth, 

Corrupting many men in all their thoughts, 

And blighting with its breath the natural flowers, 

Planted by God to beautify our earth :— 

Wisdom and worth no more are chiefest deem’d 

Of man’s possessions ; Gain, and Guilt, and Gold, 

Reign paramount ; and, to these idols, bow, 

All unreluctant, as if man could boast 

No loftier attributes, the supple knees 

Of the immortal multitude. Ah me! 

That centuries, in their lapse, should nothing bring 

But change from ill to worse, that man, uncouch’d, 

Blind to his interests, ever should remain— 

The interests of his happiness ; and prove, 

Even to himself, the fiercest of his foes. 

Look on the heartlessness that reigns around— 

Oh, look and mourn ; if springs one native joy, 

Doth art not check it? In the cup of Fate, ‘ 

If Chance hath dropp’d one pearl, do cruel hands 

Not dash it rudely from the thirsting lip ? 

With loud lament, mourn for the ages gone, 

Long gone, yet gleaming from the twilight past, 

With sunbright happiness on all their hills, 

The days, that, like a rainbow, pass’d away,— 

The days that fled never to come again,— 

When Jacob served for Leah ; and when Ruth, 

A willing exile, with Naomi came 

From Bethlem-Judah ; glean’d the barley-fields 

Of Boaz, her mother’s kinsman, trembling crept, 

Ats midnight, to the threshing floor, 

And laid herself in silence at his feet. 


vi. 
Thou, Nature, ever-changing, changest not— 

The evening and the morning duly come— 

And spring, and summer’s heat, and winter’s cold— 

The very sun that look’d on. Paradise, 

On Eden’s bloomy bowers, and sinless man, 

Now blazes in the glory of his power. 

Yea! Ararat, where Noah, with his sons, 

And tribes, again to people solitude, 

Rested, lone- gazing on the floods around, 

Remains a landmark for the pilgrim’s path ! 




















Summer. Morning Landseape. 
And thus the months shall come, and thus the years 
Revolve ; and day, alternating with night, 
Tat nc Yel gre Sl en Sig Se 

me i ws old ; 
To herald Summer ; and the fearful blank 
Of Chaos overspreads, and mantles all ! 


» VII. 
Farewell, yo peat scenes! amid the land 
Sfissoon davunyiag som locaton tar 

of estroying man is 

Amid your Solu. . Beautiful ye raise 

Your green embowering groves, and smoothly spread 
Your waters, glistening in a silver sheet. 

The morning is a season of delight— 

The morning is the. self-possession’d hour— 

Tis then that feelings, sunk, but unsubdued, 
Feelings of purer thoughts, and happier days, 
Awake, and, like the sceptred images 

Of Banquo’s mirror, in succession pass ! 


Viil. 

And first of all; and fairest, thou dost pass 
In memory’s eye, beloved ! though now afar 
From those sweet vales, where we have often roam’d 
Together. Do thy blue eyes now survey 
The brightness of the morn in other scenes ? 
Other, but haply beautiful as these, 
Which now I gaze on ; but which, wanting thee, 
Want half their charms ; for, to thy poet’s thought, 
More deeply glow’d the heaven, when thy fine eye, 
Surveying its grand arch, all kindling glow’d ; 
The white cloud to thy white brow was a foil ; 
And, by the soft tints of thy cheek outvied, 
The dew-bent wild-rose droop’d despairingly. 

A 

June @. 
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RUSKISSON S COMPLETE LETTER«WRITER.* 


We do not remember ever to have 
seen the looking more beauti- 
ful than it did during the month of 
May, or than it continues to do now 
that it is Midsummer. “It was al- 

-together such a month of May as we 
read of in the old poets. Dedala Tel- 
lus is an expression of which we now 
thoroughly understand and feel the 
beautiful spirit. Thomson’s Seasons 
-by no means do justice to Spring and 
Summer—at least those of 1828 have 
far transcended his richest descrip~ 
tions, which absolutely seem poor, 
tame, and wishy-washy, when com- 
pared with the glowing and glorious 

iginals. Our face and frame have 
me a change most pleasing to 

—_— ne eee at 

corner of our ve disappear~ 
ed; spectacles we have laid aside; 
our forehead is without a wrinkle ; 
cheeks full—complexion clear—lips 
ruddy—nose not so—pricked-up ears 

— pinky—and our queue, or tail, 

bing upon our shoulders (not so 
narrow as Many suppose) as we walk 
along, with all the vigour and alacrity 
of a Jack-Tar’s tie in a jig. As we 
walk along? Yes! For, would you 
believe it, for the first time these twen- 
ty years, the gout has left his card, 

“pour congé,” at our feet ; 
we have kicked our cloth-shoe to the 
devil and over the back-of-beyond, 
like an old bauchle; our crutch is 
now at this blessed moment not for 
use but ornament ; we can shew a toe 
with any man of our years, weight, 
and inches, in all Britain ; and intend 
accompanying that active old Irish- 
woman, Mrs M‘Mullan, on her next 
match of a hundred miles within the 
twenty-four hours. No such instance 
of the renewing of youth has been ex- 
hibited by any other Eagle of modern 
times. 

With all possible affection and re- 
spect for the seasonsof spring and sum- 
mer, candour obliges us to confess that 
the effects on our health and happiness 
little short of magic, to which we have 
peter = we oe | believe 
it, n u partl y the 
in the atmosphere, and partly by the 
change in the Cabinet. The coldest 
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bly, to a-person of our political tem. 
perament, have felt meal: and bright, 
as the Liberals were seen slinking be 
Sates any}ittecsehiehtnepopeletiy 

tso man ies, which are 
supposed e be shot-stars. Politics 
are a subject on which we never speak 
—seldom think—and still seldomer 
write. But it would appear that when 
we do think on politics we think deep= 
Wi and as deep thoughts generally are 

ied to deep feelings, our emotions 
on the late “ occasion” have been pro« 
eet ce tragic and partly co- 
mic, such as are beautifully expressed 
by those two fine lines: 

* a smile to a tear 
On the cheek of my dear!” 

Perhaps not one of all our many hun= 
dred. thousand readers had ever seen 
a gentleman kick himself out of a 
‘company. They may, one and all of 
them, have seen a gentleman kicked 
out of a wie woul by another gentle« 
man; but there is Soe kee ae 
larly laughable in that—on cons 
trary it is, what the Americans would 
call, tedious. Mr Huskisson has pro- 
ved himself a man of a very original 
mind—a man of genius—by anticipa~ 
ting and preventing, and improving 
upon, the ancient practique. He fore- 
saw the foot of Wellington slowly 
uplifted ; turned suddenly and short~ 
ly round upon himself, and. with 
pump applied to his own posteriors, 
absolutely kicked himself out of the 
Cabinet, with apparently the most per 
fect resignation. 

Of all things in this world, the most 
difficult to us is the writing of a letter. 
Yet, when we have occasionally overe 
come the difficulty, and got through a 
letter, we find it the easiest thing in 
the world to understand what we, the 
writer, would be at ; nor does it ever 
enter our heads to maintain that yes 
means no, that we have said no when 
we said yes, or that black and white 
are convertible terms. Not so with 
Mr William Huskisson. He is as had 
a letter-writer as you may meet with 
during the 22d of June; but though 
clumsy, he is clear; intelligible .co_ 
all mankind but himself ; and his text 





* London, 1828. 








‘Yos 
can be understood without a commen- 
, by all men, women, and children, 
saving and excepting the late Colonial 
Secretary. His late correspondence 
with the Duke of Wellington must 
-be included in all subsequent editions 
of the Complete Letter- Writer. 
Having no room for a Noctes this 
month, our readers must be contented 
‘with a laugh at Mr Huskisson in his 
‘epistolic character. Not to mince the 
matter, no man ever made of himself 
‘such a fool, (at the least,) as our late 
Atlas, on whose shoulders was thought 
to , in succession, the weight of 
the half-dozen administrations. 
In the first place, who in his senses 
would dream of writing a letter on 
business at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing? You might as well write an 
article for Maga after ten tumblers. 
It won’t do. Mr Huskisson had been 
bothered, and badgered, and bitten 
for hours ; and yet nothing would sa- 
isfy him, before going to bed, but to 
indite an epistle to the Duke of Wel- 
‘lington, at that moment, it is to be 
hoped, in a sound, strong, snoring 
. Had Mr Huskisson felt disin- 
¢lined to tumble in, we should have 
had no objection whatever to his sit- 
ting up all night long, and cruel- 
ly braying Lord Sandon, with un- 
sparing pestle, in the mortar of his 
imagination. After a few broiled 
‘chickens, and pots of porter, the lan- 
, and irritation, and excitement, 
“© the frail and feverish being of an 
hour,” would have given place to ala- 
crity, composure, and strength of 
mind ; his vote on the East Retford 
‘question, 


** In his flowing cups freshly remember- 
ed. ” 





‘would have been dismissed with a 
‘chuckle or a hiccup ; the sour looks of 
friends with forbidding faces, which 
he complains frowned on him at the 
close of the debate, ““ however unim- 
penn in itself the question which 
: iven rise to that appearance,” 

d have risen before him through 
‘the misty vapours of the hot toddy, 
‘clothed in the tenderest-effulgence of 
their a. a pen, Ban and 

, would have a ings not 
of "aah, but tondsiell s and he would 
ultimately have lain’ down to balmy 
cwrigs: — his fine sunboe, 
; beneath its tufted night-cap, 
one face of a child asleep in its sim- 
plicity, after its lisped prayers. In- 
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stead of such Christian course of con+ 
duct, nothing would satisfy the Se- 
cretary but to keep prancing about the 
parlour, with his tail cocked like that 
of a nag under ginger, his eyes fiery 
as a ferret’s, lips pale and quivering, 
sallow cheeks, discoloured with crim« 
son, dilated nostrils, and clenched 
fists, big with inflating self-import- 
ance, as an elderly matron with what 
she vainly imagines to be a ehild, but 
known to all the rest of the wise, but 
wicked world, to be but wind—and 
then pulling a chair with great vio- 
lence to his escritoire, dowa with.a 
thud on his hurdies, determined to 
demolish, by one magnanimous epis- 
tle, the poor helpless creature, scarce. 
ly known by any greater achievement 
than having had the good fortune to 
win Waterloo ! 

Surely there was a sad want. of 
judgment in all this, .betokening a 
diseased mind, that must have. ren- 
dered its owner unfit for a place in the 
Cabinet. Hear the words of his vain 
regret, his imperfect penitence, and 
his angry remorse—‘ For that state. 
ment I am sure I shall receive the 
indulgence of every gentleman, when 
I say it was made under a state of 
health far from good, and after six- 
teen hours toil of mind between offi- 
cial business in Downing-street and 
attendance in the House of Commons: 
under these circumstances I wrote 
that letter, which I now acknowledge 
it would have been better to postpone 
till next morning.” 

Let us have a look at the letter. 


* Downing-street, Tuesday Morning, 
Two a. m. May 20. 

“My pear Duxe,—After the vote 
which, in regard to my own consistency 
and personal character, I have found my- 
self, from the course of this evening’s de- 
bate, compelled to give on the East Ret- 
ford question, I owe to you, as the head of 
the administration, and to Mr Peel, as the 
leader of the House of Commons, to lose 
no time in affording you an opportunity of 
placing my office in other hands, as the 
only means in my power of preventing the 
injury to the King’s service, which may 
ensue from the appearance of disunion in 
his Majesty’s councils, however unfounded 
in reality, or however unimportant in itself 
the question, which has given rise to that 
appearance. 

** Regretting the necessity of troubling 
you with this communication, believe me, 
my dear Duke, ever truly yours, 

(Signed) “'W. Husxisson.” 




















1828."] 
This is the only good letter of the 
whole batch—and is as plain as any 
-pike-staff. Neither does it betray any 
symptoms of having been written at 
two o'clock of the morning, after 16 
hours’ toil, in a state of bad health, 
hastily, or under theinfluence of strong 
feelings. It is an honest-looking epis- 
tle—and good for sore eyes. But we 
have Mr Huskisson’s own word for it 
—that it did not express his real sen- 
timents, wishes, and intentions. It is, 
-he has himself told us, a piece of mere 
humbug. It was not intended to be— 

‘ it is not—a resignation. 

Now, gentle and hungry reader, 
suppose that you had been engaged to 
dine with a friend in his own house— 
day and hour distinctly. specified, and 
that you had, on the morning of the 
feast, written a letter to himself or 
lady; expressing your sorrow that it 
would not be in your power to appear 
before your plate, what would you now 
think of yourself, and what would the 
whole world think of. yourself, had 

ou complained that your chair had 
oon occupied by another bottom— 
that it never had been your foolish in- 

.tention to.lose your dinner—and that 
had Mr and Mrs Ramsbottom, in great 
alarm and consternation at your inti- 
mated absence, written, conjointly and 
severally, calling upon you for Godsake 
not to leave their table desolate at such 
acrisis, you would have been prevailed 
on to eat in your words, as well as 
their turtle-soup and venison-pasty, 
and played a knife and fork to the ad- 
miration of all beholders ? 

_ This first letter of the series is cer- 
tainly what Mr Coleridge would call a 
‘© Psychological curiosity.” Written 

‘hastily and hurriedly, it is as cool as 

a cucumber—produced at midnight, 
the very witching hour of night, it is 
clear as day—penned at an hour when 
*Mr Huskisson “ could drink hot 
blood,” it is mild as milk,—composed 
* after sixteen hours toil of mind, 
‘between official business in Downing- 
Street, and attendance in the House 
‘of Commons,” it has all the charac- 
ter of a composition by an elderly gen- 
tleman, sitting by the side of a purl- 
-ing stream in literary leisure,—and 
though the writer himself has the 
amiable modesty to say that “ it would 
have been better had he postponed it 
‘till the next morning,” we beg leave 
to assure him that Se: in saying so, 
does injustice to himself and his epis- 
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tle; for all parties have unanimously 

pronounced it the very best letter he 

ever wrote during the course of. his 

pretty long, active, and miscellaneous 
e. 


Well—off went the letter in a box 
by itselfi—to the Duke of Wellington. 
It had not far to go—only a few yards 
—but the more hurry the less 3 
and though written at two, it did not 
meet the eyes of his Grace till ten 
o'clock of the morning. For eight 
hours it enjoyed a private and confi- 
dential nap in its cabinet-box. Did 
Mr Huskisson expect that the Duke 
was to be wakened out of his sleep at 
two or three o'clock of the morning? 
That would have been most unreason- 
able indeed ; and if he knew that the 
Duke seldom sat down to the dispatch 
of public, till he had finished private 
business—say about ten o’clock—after 
a hearty breakfast—why not wait for 
a few hours—why all this strangely 
mingled impatience and resignation ? 

Mr Huskisson has not favoured us 
with a detailed account of his medita- 
tions between the hours of two of the 
morning and one of the forenoon of 
May 20, 1828. He must have thought 
the Duke of Wellington a very dila- 
tory correspondent. Eleven hours had 
elapsed, and no reply to his letter. 
Lord Dudley, it seems, had mean. 
while called upon the Secretary, about 
one o'clock ; and after transacting some 
business connected with his: depart- 
ment—business which occupied a. 
an hour—Mr Huskisson ‘‘ observed to 
my noble friend, in a passing jocular 
way, that I was guilty of a little act 
of insubordination last night, in the 
East Retford Bill, but felt myself 
bound, in point of honour, to vote as 
I did. Allusion to the subject 
and ended there, and my noble friend 
was still sitting with me when I re« 
ceived from the noble Duke a letter” —~ 
yes,—a letter—which there can be no 
doubt Mr Huskisson snatched off the 
salver—for we are not told that it was 
in a cabinet-box—with an Tess 
that must have astonished his orderly. 
We shall suppose the letter read—once 
—twice—thrice—that there might be 


no misunderstanding of its contents,— 
and on the close of the final perusal, 
we think it will be granted, ‘that a 
sight of Mr Huskisson’s face must 
have been worth a trifle. As the 
Duke's letter is not long, we shall 
quote it. aa 
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“ London, May 20,-1828. - 
“ My pear Hvusxisson,—Your letter 
of: two this morning, which I received: at 
ten, has surprised me much, and has given 
me great concern. 
“TI have considered it my duty to lay it 
before the King. 
‘¢ Ever yours, most sincerely, 
(Signed) * WELLINGTON.” 


Mr Huskisson isted to the last 
in maintaining, that his own letter 
was not a letter of resignation; but 
he never for a moment seems to have 
doubted the meaning of the Duke’s. 
Lord Dudley, however, who is well 
known to be the most pleasant bse 

le, seeing his friend Huski 
much ruffled and discomposed, ex- 
claimed ‘very good-naturedly, in a 
“ passing jocular way,” “‘ The Noble 
Duke must labour under some mis- 
take—I'll go to him and explain the 
circumstances, and settle it all.” No- 
could be more obliging ; yet it 
occurs to simple people like ourselves 
to ‘ask, how my Lord Dudley could 
* explain circumstances,” of which, 
from Mr Huskisson’s account, it was 
absolutely impossible he could know 
an whatever? The only two 
that could require explanation 
were Mr Huskisson’s own letter, which 
Lord Dudley had not seen ;. and Mr 
Huskisson’s motives for writing it, of 
which Lord Dudley knew nothing— 
for all that the former had as yet said 
tothe latter, was, “‘ I was guilty of a 
little act of insubordination last night,” 
and “ allusion to the subject began 
and ended there ;” and yet off runs, 
at a round aiid high trot, one of the 
most accomplished peers of the realm, 
to ** explain the circumstances,” of 
‘which he was as ignorant as the man 
in the moon, or more so—and “ set- 
‘tle it all” in a jiffey. Meanwhile Mr 
isson, we may su , sought 
to compose’ his nerves by a calker of 
* summat ;” and after some time 
“my noble friend” returned, but to 
‘tell him that he was not successful, as 
the Duke said to him, “ it is no mis- 
‘take, it can be no mistake, and it 
shall be no mistake.” On hearing 
this uttered by Lord Dudley, not in 
“a passing jocular way,” but with a 
sober tone and solemn aspect, Mr 
‘Hdskisson, we venture to say, moved 
towards the’ sideboard, and, turning 


his little finger, emptied the se- 
ent calker_—afd all Intle.enouigt, 
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Daly, 
too, for a gentleman in his situation, 
or predicament. , 

Recovering from the shock, but not 
yet satisfied with Lord Dudley’s com- 
munication from the Duke, “ it is no 
mistake, it can be no mistake, and it 
shall be no mistake,” Mr Huskisson 
shook hands with the noble Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs—who took his 
leave, with that elegance and amenity 
that characterise his whole deport« 
ment in public and private life—and 
then, after biting his nails and scratch- 
ing his head for a quarter of an hour, 
he determined to employ Lord Pak 
merston on the same mission. Lord 
oo went to the rm 
y expecting, we guess, as 
ley had done, *‘ to explain ‘the ‘cir~ 
cumstances, and settle it all;” and 
Lord Palmerston returned from the 
Duke, and “ told me precisely what I 
had already heard from my noble 
friend at the head of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, namely, that it 
was a positive resignation, and could 
not be understood otherwise.” This 
was really a trial of temper harder to 
put up with than any recorded ih 
Mrs Opie’s ingenious Tales ; ‘and we 
are entitled, on general principles, and 
reasoning a priori, from our know. 
ledge of human nature, to affirm that 
Mr Huskisson tossed off, somewhat 
hurriedly, another—that is a third— 
calker. Ifhe did not—then “ it was 
a mistake, it-could not but be'a mis= 
take, and it shall -be a mistake.” 

Lord Palmerston now took his dé- 
parture, and poor Mr Huskisson, in- 
stead of sitting down to a good hot 
dinner, and a bottle of old port, began 
to puzzle his pate over a second letter 
to the most obstinate Duke that ever 
presided over a Cabinet—a precious 
epistle it is indeed ! 

*¢ Downing-street, May 20, 1828, 
half past 6 p.m. 

“ My pear Duxe,—Having under. 
stood from Lord Dudley and Lord Palmer. 
ston, that you had laid my letter of last 
night before the King, under a different 
impression from that which it was intend- 
ed to convey, I feel it due both to you and 
to myself to say, that my object in writing 
that letter was, not to express any inten- 
tions of my own, bat to relieve you from 
any delicacy which you might feel towards 
me, if you should think that the interests 
of his Majesty’s service would be ps ee 
ced by my remaining in office, after giving 
a vote, in respect to which, from the turn 
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which the latter part of the debate had ta- placed by Mr Huskisson. What his 
Hy cea sag aang oa mualihan depend Be tiene 
MAEEDBOVG> yuh a: kisson not written that or any other 
“ Believe me, my dear Duke, yours very letter, we-do not pretend crligr encod 
sincerely, think it t probab. . 
CSigoedy” ““ W. Husxrss0x.” ould either have ecchiered: him, of 


Now, suppose for a moment, that 
Mr Huskisson states the case here 
truly and fairly, and that he had no 
other wish or intention, “scope or ten- 
dency,” in writing his first letter to the 
Duke, but “ to relieve him from any 
delicacy” he might feel, in thinking 
that the interests of his Majesty's ser- 
vice would be prejudiced by Mr Hus- 
kisson remaining in office,—this ase 
sertion is in the teeth of everything 
else contained in Mr Huskisson’s ex- 
planation in the House. For he ad- 
mits, that he wrote the letter when 
fatigued, ill, sick, worried out of tone 
and out of temper—“ in a state of ex 
citement,” as Lord Palmerston said— 
disturbed and angry at the recollection 
of the black faces frowning on him,— 
and justly frowning,—from among his 
friends; and yet in that admitted 
mood of mind he sat down to indite a 
letter to the head of the government, 
for no other purpose but the sweet, 
soft, and amiable one, of “ relieving 
the Duke of Wellington from delica- 


cy,”"—under which, it has since ap- 


peared, his Grace did not groan, and 
which was not incumbent on any hu- 
man being out of Sterne’s Sentimen- 
tal Journey. . Delicacy is one of the 
prettiest things in this world, when 
be ay: gp young gentleman, in a 
pair of -eut. inexpressibles, to- 
wards a young lady ina se whose 
maa gown is ever and anon 

ting involved in inevitable entangle- 
ment with her partner's legs, requi- 
ring the utmost and promptest delica~ 
cy to be relieved during the airy evo- 
lutions of that Dance of Danger. But 
when an old stager ofa Secretary opens 
his jaws in the House of Commons, 
and gives vent to the wrong monosyl- 
lable, —to save what he chooses to call 
his honour,—at the expense of the dis- 


magi —wny distress himself about 
uch a purely imaginary evil as the 


delicacy of otber ’s situation > 
The Duke of W on has relieved 

ere now, without permission 
granted by anybody, from situations 
of far more delicacy, and difficulty, 
and danger, than any in which he and 
his government ever have been 


imposed a wou a apology, and prow 
mise, under penalty of instant dismis- 
sal, hever again, while in his Majes-. 
ty’s service, to Noy hope his Majesty’ 
ition., © as it might, 

Beekinon's letter, even had it been 
such a letter as he absurdly and ine 
solently maintains it bona to he; 
7A letter wane » “ 8: from 
e wi ave been altoges 
ther meneeeietin for is the Duke of 
Wellington a Prime Minister of such 
a feeble mind, as even for one. single 
moment to dream of “ delicacy,” when 
it is his duty to take care that the 
consistency, dignity, and honour of 
his Cabinet, be preserved, or theiz 
violation p ? 4 
The Duke’s reply to Mr Huskise 
son’s second letter, is necessarily rasa 
ther longer than his reply to the first, 
but still concise and laconic. Nothing 
can be better. 


* London, May 20, 1828, .. 

My pear Husxisson,-—I have recei- 
ved your letter of this evening. I i 
did not understand your letter of two e’s 
clock this morning as offering me any op- 
tion ; nor do I understand the one th 
evening, as lea’ me any, except that 
submitting myself and his Majesty’s Gos 
vernment to the necessity of soliciting you 
to remain in your office, or of incurring the 
loss of your valuable assistanee to his Ma« 
jesty’s service. However sensible I may 
be of this loss, I am convinced that in these 
times any loss is better than that of cha- 
racter, which is the foundation of public 
confidence. 

Whe hp ie of the case, I hove is 
out of it altogether consideration 
the discredit vr vihtng fon the scene of 
last night; of the extent of which -you 
could not but have been sensible, when you 

ht proper, as a remedy for it, to send 
me offer of * placing your office in 
other hands.’ ‘ ’ 

“ Ever, my dear Huskisson, yours most 
sincerely, 


(Signed) “ WELLINGTON.” _ 

Mr Huskisson told the House, .** I 
will say that when I received this, 3 
was in some ” Why 
should he? The Duke’s first letter 
should have him for somea 


thing of the sort. There is a 
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deal of meaning neatly. apin 
See, eae 
my duty to lay it the King.” 
Could Mr Huskeson hope, after that, 
that the Duke, with a tremulous voice, 
and a tear in his eye, was to call upon 
him, and beg him for Godsake not to 
allow the Government to tumble tothe 
? “ I cannot,” quoth the Ex- 
» * understand how the no- 

ble Duke could reason in this man- 
ner.” Then-he cannot understand that 
which is level to the meanest capaci- 
ty. Not an honest man in all Eng- 
land who would not have reasoned in 
the same way. “If,” he continues, ‘I 
had suffered a grievance, and said that 
unless that grievance be redressed, I 
must resign ; and if then that grie- 
vance was , I can understand 
that I would have enjoyed some tri- 
umph,—if there had been a divi- 
sion of opinions in the Cabinet, and I 
had said, unless you come over to my 
side of the question I must resign, and 
my colleagues in office had made this 
concession, I could understand that 
then I would have triumphed—but—” 
Now all this is a very silly, and a very 
insolent supposition. No doubt, had 
Mr Huskisson had the foolish pre- 
sumption to say so and so; and had 
the e of Wellington had the fool- 
ish servility to do so and so, Mr Hus- 
kisson would have had a triumph, and 
held up his head, while Great Britain 
would have blushed to the very ears 
with shame, and grief, and pa Sar 
tion. But never was there such a vi- 
sionary hypothesis. So violent a fic- 
tion can serve to illustrate nothing in 
a world: such as that which we inhabit. 
Had Mr Huskisson dared to behave 
in that manner, he would have been 
kicked out with equal expedition, and 
less ceremony than was observed to 
him. on the late occasion,—his letter 
would have given the Duke even a 
greater “ ise,” but less “ con- 
cern ;” and LL’ —- =~ have 
expressed i otherwise than in a 
general roar of laughter. There is al- 
ways ons awkward in illustra- 
tion by hypothesis. Mr Huskisson 
had reason to know and feel that, 
when, not very long ago, the Duke of 
Welli n said, that if he, Mr Hus- 
kisson, had spoken at Liv 1. of 
“* pledges and tees,” he had for 
ever imself and ruined his 
character. Your if is often an ex- 
cellent peace-makcr, but then it must 
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here havecutto the bone—to the heart. 
For that Mr Huskisson did use the 
words imputed to him, on the hust- 
ings at Liverpool, is at this moment 
the avowed belief of every man in 
the island, except himself and Parson 
Shepherd. 

A high-minded man, who knew that 
he had been wilfully misunderstood, 
in a matter of this kind, would have 
indignantly closed the correspondence. 
But Mr Huskisson is anything but 
a high-minded man—and shews in his 
subsequent letters how close is the 
connexion between insolence and ser- 
vility, the haughtiest arrogance and the 
most abject submission. After bein 
hit on the temple—the matk-aetit 
the jugular—why should he not have 
given in, instead of coming up to the 
scratch all abroad, puffing like a por- 
poise, and bleeding like a pig? Was 
there ever anything so Lam betinig and 
ineffective as the following attempts 
at warding off and putting in blows, 
in the London Ring? He uses his 
maulies like a yokel. 


*¢ Colonial Office, May 23, 1828. 

“My pear DuKkE,—In justice tomy- 
self, I cannot acquiesce for a moment im 
the construction which your letter of last 
night puts upon my conduct. 

** You cannot refuse to me the right of 
knowing the motives of my own actions ; 
and I solemnly’ declare, that, in both my 
letters, I was actuated by one and the same 
feeling. It was simply this :—That it 
was not for me, but for you, as head of the 
Government, to’ decide how far my vote 
made it expedient to remove me from his 
Majesty’s service. I felt that I had no al- 
ternative, consistently with personal ho- 
nour, (in a difficulty not of my own seek- 
ing or creating,) but to give that vote; 
that the question in itself was one of minor 
importance ; that the disunion was more 
in appearance than in reality; but [ also 
felt, that possibly you might take a differ- 
ent view of it; and that, in case you should, 
I ought, as I had done on a similar occa- 
sion with Lord Liverpool, to relieve you 
from any difficulty, arising out of personal 
consideration towards me, in deciding upon 
a step to which you might find it your 
public duty to resort on the occasion, 

“¢ Tt was under this impression alone. 
that I wrote to you immediately upon my 
return from the House of Commons. 

If you had not misconceived that im- 
pression, as well as the ser of my sé- 
cond letter, I am persuaded that you could 
not suppose me guilty of the ance of 
expecting, '* that you and his Majesty's 
government should submit yourselves to 

5 














« If, understanding my communication 
as I intended it to beu tood, you had 
in any way intimated tome, either that the’ 
occurrence, howevet’ unfortunate, was not 
Gtie of sufficient moment eo meme 

for you,.on public grounds, to act in 
Goanian in which I had assumed that 
you possibly might think it necessary, or 
that you were under that necessity, in ei- 
ther case there would have been an end of. 
the matter. In the first supposition, I 
should have felt that I had done what, in 
honour and fairness towards you, I was 
Bound to dos but it never could have 
éntered my imagination, that I had claim- 
ed or réceived any sacrifice whatever from 
you, or any membet of his Majesty’s go- 


verhment. 

-.“% Qn the other hand, nothing can be fur- 
ther from my intention than to express an, 
opinion that the occasion was not one in 
which you might fairly consider it your 
duty to advise his Majesty to withdraw 
from me the seals of office, on the ground 
of this vote, I do not, therefore, complain ; 
but I cannot allow that my removal shall 
be placed on any other ground. I carinot 
allow that it was my own act; still less 
ean I admit, that when I had no other in- 
tention than to relieve the question on 
which you had to decide from any person- 
al embarrassment, this step on my part 
should be ascribed to feelings, the very ree 
verse of those by which alone L was actu- 
ated, either towards you or his Majesty’s 
government, 

.* Believe me to be, my. dear Duke, 
* Yours very sincerely, 
Signed) “ W. Husxtsson.” 


Here Mr Huskisson absolutely 
whines. ‘‘ You cannot refuse to me 
the right of knowing the motives of 
my own actions!” Yes, the Duke can 
refuse to him that right. ‘“ There is 
no mistake, there can be no mistake, 
and there shall be no mistake.” To 
know the motives of our own actions is 
the veriest most difficult thing in all 
this world. Know that, and you are 
indeed a Christian philosopher, The 
Duke judges Mr Huskisson’s motives 
from his words and deeds—nor will he 
suffer him to attribute such words and 
such deeds to any other motives but to 
those froth which, according to the laws 
of nature, they did most certainly flow. 
Vou. XXIV. 





during fens der 
i its composition, was under vae 
rious excitati was fatigued, 
unwell, disturbed, annoyed, dissatis« 
fied,—and probably, we add, hungrys 
thirsty, and perhaps not-a little i 
—an on he had no other motive, he 
avers, but an anxiety to relieve the’ 
Duke, from * delicacy” forsooth, arid 
embarrassment ! Now, this very state 
ment, ftom his own pen and his own. 
lips, proves that he did not know the 
motives of his own actions, and that, 
under the circumstances, the Duke 
was perfectly justified in ing to 
him the right of knowing them—for' 
in one and the same breath he attriw 
butes his letter to motives utterly ire 
reconcilable, and such as might rapid~ 
ly succeed each other, but could ‘not’ 
be Mar es Mr sea teh sur= 
prised at the notion of an y pre< 
suming to look into his Teart and 
expects the whole world to take all he 
says about himself on trust, The whole 
world is not quite so weak as that 
comes to ; the whole world is now en« 
gaged in the “ march of intellect,” and: 
on the present occasion the whole’ 
world has paused to “ mark time,” and! 
by that movement to declare unequi- 
vocally, that though Mr Huskisson 
did poghire Fae his temper at last, 
along with his office, yet that at first: 
he behaved, beyond all doubt, with 
the most complete resignation. 
The Duke must by this time have 
— . my dear Huskisson” at the 
evil. The man was getting very pro« 
ua, tedious, ond tiresome, to nen earth< 
y purpose ; and going on at that rate, 
who could predict a and where he, 
was likely toput a period tohis political. 
existence? Had he put ineven onesin<« 
gle hit, rough e Duke’s we. 
could have tolerated the prolongation. 
of the contest. But it was plain from, 
the first, that it was no match ; that, 
to make use of an expression invented: 
in our own hearing, by Mr Wynd- 
ham, the Colonial Secretary could not 
* make a dent in a pound of butter.”. 
Had the Duke not been one of the 
best natured men alive, he must have 
waxed wroth on such a sample of 
floundering pertinacity ; but no—he 
kept sweet as a pot of honey, and pray 
do admire with us the point and suas 
vity of No, 6. Pp uf 


~ 
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....%..* “ London, May 21, 1828. 
My Dear Husxisson,—In conse- 

quence of your last letter, I feel it to-he 

Hecessary to recall to your recollection the 

circumstances under which I received your 

letter of Tuesday morning. 

+ “ Itis addressed to me at two o’clock in 
the morning, immediately after a debate 
and division in the House of Commons. It 
informs me that you lose no time in afford- 

ing me an opportunity of placing your 

in other hands, as the only means in 
our power of preventing an injury to the 

King 's service, which you describe. It 

udes by ‘ regretting the necessity for 
troubling me with this communication.’ 

“© Could I consider this in any other 
light than as a formal tender of the resig- 
nation of your office, or that I had any al- 
ternative but either to solicit you to remain 
in office contrary to your sense of duty, or 
to submit your letter to the King ? 

.** If you had called on me the next 
morning after your vote, and had explain- 
ed to me in conversation what had passed 
in the House of Commons, the character 
of the communication would have been 
quite different, and I might have felt my- 
self at liberty to discuss the whole subject 
with you, and freely to give an opinion 
upon any point connected with it. But I 
must still think, that if 1 had not considered 
a letter couched in the terms in which that 
letter is couched, and received under the 
circumstances under which I received it, as 
a tender of resignation, and had not laid 
it before the King, I should have exposed 
the King’s government and myself to very 
painful misconstructions. My answer to 
your letter will have informed you that it 
surprised me much, and that it gave me 
great concern. I must consider, therefore, 
the —— of your office as your own 
act, and not as mine. 

' “ Ever yours most sincerely, 

) * WELLINGTON.” 


* Mr Huskisson had told us that he 
now considered the matter at an‘end ; 
-and well he might; but not so, it 
appears, the Duke, who, with a rare 
generosity, seems, after all this bother- 
ation, to have been not altogether 
unwilling to allow Mr Huskisson to 
continue a while longer in office, just~ 
ly considering, that his talents might 
be made useful to the Government, 
under proper direction and control. 
He therefore sent Lord Dudley to tell 
the half-disconsolate half-sulky Sec. 
that he “‘ was a man of sense,”—and, 
therefore, must know what should be 
done to set everything right again—a 
message, which, when let out of the 
bag by Mr Huskisson, in his explana- 
tory speech, shook the House with 
laughter—as well it might—tiil it had 
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nearly fallen down with a pinia its 
side. This message Mr Huskisson 


called “‘ oracular.” To us it sounds 
the least oracular response that ever 
was submitted to the interpretation of 
the wit of man. It was in truth equi- 
valent to this—“ tell Huskisson that 
he is a sad blockhead—has put his 
foot through it—and is out—but 
though capsized, he knows how to 
right himself again—Let him withdraw 
that foolish letter of his, and I shall 
see what may be done as to permitting 
him to come in again.” Mr Huskis- 
son having succeeded by this time in 
mounting his high horse, in a very 
clumsy and awkward way it must be 
admitted, he was too big and mighty to 
slip off over the tail—so he continued 
astride, holding fast by the mane, al- 
though the “ fine animal” never mo- 
ved an inch, and there he sits till this 
day, deprived, as he dolefully whim- 
pered, “ of all that relates to personal 

ratification, such as the rank, the 

onours, the privileges, and emolu- 
ments of office.” 

Yet, had Mr Huskisson felt assu- 
red that there was no intention on the 
part of the Duke of Wellington to 
take him in,—and that there was no 
such intention must be known to 
every honest man—he seems to hint 
that he might have availed himself of 
the “ oracular” message. ‘ I did not, 
and could not, know what might have 
been intended; I might have enga- 
ged in a game of political blind-man’s 
buff, and furnished amusement for 
the noble and distinguished indivi- 
duals about the noble Duke. The 
dress circle might have laughed at my 
awkward, and’ perhaps, irretrievable 
tumbles, while, at, the end, I might 
be just where I was.” There is more 
eandour than dignity in the declara- 
tion. 

Mr Huskisson’s next cause of grief 
and astonishment, was the difficulty 
thrown in his way by the Duke of 
Wellington, when seeking to have an 
audience of the King. To understand 
how far he was entitled to complain 
on this ground, it is only necessary to 
read the letters referring to it in un- 
interrupted succession. ‘ 


Mr. Ruskisson to the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 


“ Downing Street, 25th May, 1828. 
“ My pear Duxe,—On Tuesday last 
I wrote to the King to solicit an audience. 








1823,"] 


His Majesty has ‘not yet been pleased to 
me this honour. ° 

‘* In the expectation (not unnatural for 
me to entertain in the situation which IT 
hold) of being afforded an opportunity of 
waiting upon his Majesty, I have deferred 
acknowledging your letter of the 2ist, 
which, passing by altogether all that is 
stated in mine of the same date, you con- 
clude in the following words :—‘ I must 
therefore consider the resignation of your 
office as your own act, and not as mine.’ 

‘¢ T will not revert to the full explana- 
tion which I have already given you on 
this subject. Not denying that my first 
letter might be capable of the construction 
which you put upon it, I would ask you 
whether it be usual, after a construction 
has been from the first moment explicitly 
disavowed, to persist that it is the right 
one ? It being, however, the construction 
to which you adhere, I must assume, as 
you laid the letter before his Majesty, that 
you advised his Majesty upon it, and that 

is Majesty is therefore under the same 
misapprehension as yourself of what I 
meant ; the more especially, as I have no 
means of knowing wheaber any subsequent 
letters have been laid before his Majesty. 

*¢ It was for the purpose of setting right 
any erroneous impression on the Royal 
mind that I sought to be admitted as soon 
as possible into his Majesty’s presence. 

** T was then, as I am still, most anxious 
to assure his Majesty, that nothing could 
have been further from my intention, than 
that the letter in question should have been 
at all submitted to his Majesty—to make 
known to his Majesty the circumstances 
and feelings under which it had been writ- 
ten—to point out to him that I had taken 
the precaution (usual between Ministers in 
matters of a delicate and confidential na- 
ture, when it is wished to keep the subject 
as much as possible confined to the re- 
spective parties) of marking the letter ‘ pri- 
vate and confidential ;’ that I understood 
that this letter, so marked specially to 
guard its object, had been, without pre- 
vious communication of any sort with me, 
in. respect to the transaction referred ‘to, 
but not explained in the letter itself, laid 
before his Majesty, as conveying to the 
foot of the Throne my positive resigna- 


tion. 

‘* I should further have had to state to 
his Majesty the great pain and concern 
which I felt at finding that a paper should 
have been submitted to his Majesty, and 
de8cribed to him as conveying my resigna- 
tion of the Seals,-in a form so unusual, 
and with a restriction so unbecoming to- 
* wards my Sovereign, as is implied in the 
words ‘ private and confidential ;’ that in 
a necessity so painful (had I felt such a 
necessity) as that of asking his Majesty’s 
pectnisloet to withdraw from bis service, 
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my first anxiety would: have been to lay 
my reasons, in a respectful, ‘but “direct: 
eommunication from myself, at his Majes- 
ty’s feet ; but that, most certainly, in what= 
ever mode conveyed, the uppermost 

of my heart would have. been'to: have ac. 
companied it with’ those expressions of 
dutiful attachment and respectful grati- 
tude, which I owe his Majesty for. the 

and uniform proofs of confidence and ki 
ness with which he has been graciously 
pleased to honour me, since I have held 
the Seals of the Colonial Department. 

*¢ If I had been afforded an op i 
of thus relieving myself from Te painfal 
position in which I stand towards his Ma-- 
jesty, I should then have entreated of his: 
Majesty’s goodness and sense of justice to 
permit a letter, so improper for me to have’ 
written, (if it could have been in my con~ 
templation that it would have’ been~laid 
before his Majesty as an act of resi 
tion,) to be withdrawn. Neither should I 
have concealed from his Majesty my ree 
gret, considering the trouble which has 
unfortunately occurred, both to his: Ma- 
jesty and his government, that I had not 
taken a different mode of doing what; for 
the reasons fully stated in my letter of the 
21st, [ found myself bound in honour to 
do, so as to have prevented, perhaps, the 
misconception arising out of my letter, 
written immediately after the debate. - 

- © T have now stated to you frankly, and 
without reserve, the substance of all that 
I was anxious to submit to the King. I 
have done so in the full confidence that 
you will do me the favour to lay this state- 
ment before his Majesty, and that I may. 
be allowed to implore of his Majesty that 
he will do me the justice to believe, that 
of all who have a right to prefer a claim 
to be admitted to his royal presence, I am 
the last who, in a matter relating to’ my- 
self, would press that claim in a manner 
unpleasant to his Majesty’s wishes or in- 
clinations. I bow to them with respectful 
deference, still retaining, however, a con- 
fidence founded on the rectitude of my in- 
tentions, that in being removed from his 
Majesty’s service, I may be allowed’ the 
consolation of knowing, that I have not 
been debarred from the privilege of my 
office in consequence of having int 

his Majesty’s personal displeasure. 

*¢ Believe me, my dear Duke, yours 
very sincerely, 


(Signed) “ W. Husxisson.” 


The Duke of Wellington to Mr Hus- 
kisson. : 
‘¢ London, May 25, 1828. 
“ My pear Husxrsson,—It is with 


great concern that I inform you that I 
have at last attended his Majesty, and hay 








als 
received his instructions respecting an at- 


ber prevbat ry sumbcwe-pe bs 
iE sincerely : the loss of your va« 


Inable assistance the arduous task in 
which ° am engaged. 

. & Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 
“» » @ignedy “ WELLINGTON.” 


‘Mr Huskisson to the Duke of Wel« 
On lington. 


if 


} Downing street, half past 9 p.m. 
= 25th May, 1828. 

» “My pear Duxe,—Lord Dudley has 
just sent to me, unopened, my letter to 
you, which I forwarded to Apsley House 
about 5 o’clock this afternoon. 

_ This letter was written as soon as I was 
given to understand by Lord Dudley, who 
called here after an interview with you this 
Famine, that his Majesty had not signi. 

ed any intention of granting me the ho- 
nour of an audience. No other mode, 
remaining open to me of convey= 
ing my sentiments to the King, I address 
myself to you, for the purpose of bringing 
before his Majesty, in the shape of a writ- 
ten communication, what I am prevented 
from stating to his Majesty in person. 

‘tI feel confident that you will not deny 
me, this. favour, and you will be satisfied 
by the contents of my letter, (which I now 
return,) that in writing it, nothing was fur. 
ther from my intention than to intrude my- 
self between you and the arrangements 
which, upon my removal from office, (for 
such I have considered the result of our 
correspondence since your letter of the 21st,) 
you have received his Majesty’s instruc. 
tipns.to make. 

** Your letter, communicating this fact, 
reached me about half past 7 this evening. 
I eek, ys for the information, and for 
the kind manner in which you advert to 
any feeble assistance which I may have been 
able to give to your administration, as well 
as for the expression. of the concern with 
wees have advised his Majesty to place 
my Office in other hands. 

“* Believe me to be, my dear Duke, ever 
yours very 

Signed) 


The Duke of Wellington to Mr Hus 


y> 
**'W. Husxisson.” 


*¢ London, May 26, 1828, 
My pear Huskisson,—I have re- 
ceived your letter of yesterday, accompa- 
nied by another letter from you, dated 
also yesterday, which I had réturned to 
Lord Dudley, under the impression that 
I ought not to open it without your pre- 
vious consent, under the circumstances that 

onighgh ot the sims I meanivrd it, i 
“ T have laid both before the King. In 
answer, I have only to 4 that I con- 
sidered your letter of the 20th as a formal 
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tender of the resignation of your office, and 
that the circumstance of its being: 

* private and confidential’ did not alter 
the character of the letter, or relieve me 


from the painful duty of communicating 
its contents to his Majesty, as I did in 


n. 

“ Your subsequent letters did not, ace 
cording to my understanding of them, 
convey any disavowal of your intention to 
tender your resignation. I laid them bee 
fore his Majesty, and my answers to them, 
and comminicated to Lord Dudley that 
T had done so, t 

** The King informed me, I think on 
Wednesday the 21st, that you had desired 
to have an audience of his Majesty, and 
that he intended to receive you on the day 
but one after. I did not consider it my 
duty to advise his Majesty to receive you 
at an earlier period. 

“* It is scarcely necessary for mé to obs 
serve, that your letter to me of the ‘20th 
was entirely your own act, and wholly un« 
expected by me. If the letter was written 
hastily and inconsiderately, surely the nas 
tural course was for you to withdraw it 
altogether, and thus relieve me from the 
position in which, without any fault of 
mine, it had placed me—compelling me 
either to accept the resignation which it 
tendered, or to solicit you to continue to 
hold your office. 

* ‘This latter step was, in my opinion, 
calculated to do me personally, and the 
King’s Government, great disservice ; and 
it ne gman to me that the only mode by 
which we could be extricated from the 
difficulty in which your letter had placed 
us was, that the withdrawal of your letter 
should be your spontaneous act, and that 
it should be adopted without delay. 

‘¢ The interference of his Majesty, pend- 

our mdence, would not only 
have placed his Majesty in a situation in 
which he ought not to be placed in such a 
question, but it would have subjected me 
to the imputation that that interference 
had taken place on my suggestion, or 
with my connivance. 

“ T did not consider it my duty to ad. 
vise his Majesty to interfere in any man- 
ner whatever. 

“ His Majesty informed me this day, 
that he had written you this morning, ap- 
pointing an audience in the course of the 


‘ Believe me, ever yours most sincere- 


I 
“ (Signed) “ WELLINGTON.” ° 
All this: speaks for itself too plain« 
ly to need a word of explanation. 
Throughout the whole affair, the 
Duke acted with equal delicacy, de- 
termination, and discretion. He had 
mentioned half two on Sunday, 
as the last hour for receiving the final 
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of Mr Huskisson. No answer 
had arrived Ps ye that hour ; in an 
interview which the Duke had with 
the King, a successor to Mr Huskis- 
son was proposed ; and under these 
circumstances, the Dake returned him 
his letter unopened, as he thought 
that it would not be fair to open it, 
while. Mr Huskisson did not know 
that an interview had taken place, 
and that. his successor had been ap- 
pointed. This is a kind of delicacy 
more easily understood, and more difs 
ficult to be appreciated than that ex- 
hibited by Mr Huskisson in his first 
letter. It is genuine—the other is spu- 
tious—and of all spurious things, spu-< 
rious delicacy is the most disgusting. 

The audience of the King, solicited 
with such a parade of Joyal gratitude, 
by this reformed Jacobin, was grant~ 

——and enjoyed, no doubt, with those 
feelings peculiar and appropriate to 
the least enviable situation in which 
a minister of the crown can be placed, 
by his own folly and intrigues. His 
Majesty’s gracious favour was, how- 
ever, rich recompense to this disinte« 
rested Patriot for the loss of office, 
and he is now—no wonder—no doubt 
—one of the happiest and proudest 
of men. 

He is, we say, one of the proudest 
of men. Hear him crow. ‘“* I hope 
I have preserved self-approbation, my 
personal honour, my public character, 
the support and approbation of my 


— and political friends—an un- 

ished public character!!!” Oh! 
that Heaven would give us “ the gift 
to see ourselves as others see us!” 
Then would this person feel the folly 
of such vaunting ; and, brazen-faced 
as he is, hang down his head beneath 
the universal contempt and scorn with 
which it has been assailed all over the 


“a 

y, even the often-purchased 
Whig and Radical Press is mute in 
his defence. Not a greasy chin wags 
in behalf of his “ untarnished repu- 
tation.” Untarnished indeed! It is 
dyed. black—so that the spots are not 
visible. Never was public man sunk 
so low—so meanly and so basely low. 


Willing to work forpay under any Mi- 
nistry—even under the men who, in 
his opinion, murdered his best Friend, 


his Patron, his Benefactor, his very 
Maker! Yet, with all his greedy mean- 
ness, pout as a piece of red flesh, 
Beelzebub, or a Turkey Cock. As if 
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excellent business abilities like his 

not the commonest article to be 

in @ 


manufacturing and comi¢ 
mercial eountry !_ If. all. clever and 
acute clerks were to be colleeted 
ther in Smithfield Market, to th ound 
of a horn, heavens what a heap 
Huskissons in every hurdle!>.~ © :.; 
The praise, however fervent and 
sincere, which a public chatacter. bée 
stows on himself; never. impresses ué 
half so much as that which comes, 
eyen oalaly and reluctantly, from the 
lips of others, During the whole of 
these explanations, nobody said a sin4 
gle good word for the ex~colonial Ses 
cretary but Mr Huskisson—but he; it 
must be allowed, laid it on thick» 
over eyes, nose, and mouth, till the 
object of his panegyric must have been 
really both blinded and smothered; 
‘* Usefully I will not say, but zealouse 
ly I can promise, to attend to the pubs 
lic interests of this great. empire; to 
the utmost of my power, and the best 
of my ability. Sir, these last best 
titles and honours to win and wear; 
is, in this country, fortunately, not 
the exclusive, the peculiar privilege 
of any one particular class of the com< 
eo There exists here no confes 
eracy of any great families—no array 
of noble re by which can deprive 
me of my fair claim to compete for 
them. These are my birth-right.as 
an Englishman—not being a Catholis, - 
and in the earnest exereise of that ada 
mitted birth-right, I shall still come 
tinue, sir, to endeavour to deserve the 
good opinion of this House, and the 
approbation of my country.” Mr 
Crabbe, in one of his poems, after in« 
dulging himself in a larger dose of de« 
scription than he genenenty allows 
himself—a fine description of a ghost. 
—seems to be suddenly struck withy .. 
a sense of the absurdity of making use: 
of so many fine words about little or 
nothing, and breaks off with, a: line 
something like the following :— 
*¢ Bah! bother! blarney! what the deuce 
is this !’” ; 
Mr Huskisson might have so ended 
his peroration with great effect and per- 
fect propriety—for never was there a 
clumsier edition of Much Ado about 
Nothing published in that House. No= 
thing can bemoreunlike eloquence than’ 
such miserable and misapplied. come: 
mon A third or fourth rateman,. 
and Mr Huskisson is no more, looks. 
inexpressibly absurd on his legs; be« 
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daubing himself all over with fetid 
flattery, and playing the Spirit of 
the Age in the hearing of some hun- 
dreds of le who all very well 
know him to be a capital hand at ac- 
counts, but not one of whom would 
care twopence though he were dead 
to-morrow. Mr Huskisson, in that 
inspired fit of self-laudation. stood in 
that predicament. The House, who 
knew him to be an able man, was 
perplexed to hear him braying on this 
occasion like the creature that chews 
the thistle. There he stood—for near- 
ly three hours as we have heard it cal- 
eulated—visibly and audibly in the 
wrong—floundering along like a half- 
drunk man in a moss and a mist— 
and often planted up to the middle in 
a quagmire. All the House smirk- 
ing, smiling, leering, laughing, guf- 
fawing—even like the Blue Parlour in 
Picardy during a Noctes Ambrosi- 
ane—and yet the orator convinced all 
the while of his “ continuing to de- 
serve the good opinion of this House, 
and the approbation of the country !” 
It is owe to see a fool publicly ex- 
pose himself; but pleasant to see a 
— do so of an entirely different 

escription ; and we lost a treat by 
losing our passage in the James Watt 
Steamer the week before Mr Huskis- 
son’s exposé and exposure. 

As Mr Huskisson waxed warm, in- 
deed wroth, towards the conclusion of 
his harangue, so did he also wax im- 
prudent. The veil of affected mode- 
ration, and humility, and delicacy, 
and so forth, with which he at first 
shaded his fair features, fell off, or 
rather was thrown aside by the im- 
passioned Ex-secretary, and he gave 
vent, in terms somewhat abusive and 
Billingsgate, to the rancour which it 
then appeared must have been long 

thering within his bosom. The 

pustule, having come to a point, 
burst, and there was a copious dis- 
charge of green and yellow matter. 
According to: his first letter, all was 
unanimity in the Cabinet. 


“ Behold how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming well, 
Together such as brethren are 
In unity to dwell!” 


Of that perfect unanimity his vote on 
the.question of East Retford was, he 
tells us, but a seeming disturbance. 
All. was right and tight, like a bundle 
of sticks—and he himself the band 
which bound them all infrangibly to- 
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gether ; but ere a couple of hours have 
expired, hear—see how he lets the 
t big red thundering cat out of the 
Rechew he hates the aristocracy of 
England,—how he fears, distrusts, 
and dislikes the Duke of Wellington } 
“ T began by stating, sir—and I really 
am sorry to have been compelled to detain 
the House at such length—that I have not 
the time, neither is it for me to attempt, to 
account for the motives which led to my 
dismissal. With these motives (of which 
I cannot profess to know anything) I have 
now nothing to do; but this I will say, 
that when the present administration was 
formed by the noble Duke who is at the 
head of it, I did (contrary to the advice 
of several of my friends, contrary to the 
deliberate judgment of many who would 
have dissuaded me from that step) consent 
to take a share in that administration. F 
consented to do so exclusively on public 
grounds. When I considered that the pro. 
posal which was thus made had been made 
to me jointly with so many of my friends, 
who had, like myself, held office under the 
administration then recently dissolved ; 
when I looked to the perfect similarity of 
opinions and general policy which had so 
long subsisted between me and the parties 
to whom I allude; when I reflected that 
the great executive departments of the 
state, one of which, indeed, I myself was 
invested with, were committed to their 
charge ; when I reverted to our former 
perfect union, cordial co-operation, and 
good understanding; and when I consi- 
dered, also, the nature of certain intima- 
tions which I received at the same time— 
I did think, sir, that, as a public man, I 
was bound to continue in the King’s ser- 
vice. I felt that by so continuing, jointly 
with my friends, under the circumstances 
I have just been referring to, I should find 
the best chance of following .out and esta- 
blishing those principles, and those mea- 
sures, of free trade and commercial policy, 
to which I am known to be attached, and 
for the full developement and ultimate 
success of which I have long been so an- 
xious.- (Hear, hear.) - Let it not be sup- 
posed, however, I was blind, in the mean- 
while, to the mighty influences which 
were so actively opposed to those princi- 
ples—tet it not be supposed,’ that after 
the hostility which had been manifested to 
those measures—that after all that I had 
experienced, and all that I had witnessed, 
on this head, for the twelve months then 
last passed, I was blind to the prejudices 
which existed against them, or unconsci- 
ous of the antipathies which had been 
excited and encouraged against all men 
who entertained such views and such opi- 
nions—let it not be imagined that I was 
not aware of all the difficulties which 
would beset our perseverance in that sys- 
tem. I did know of them. But as those 
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influences, powerful as I felt assured they 
‘were, and the sway of these prejudices and 
antipathies, had again become predomi- 
nant, I did feel, that if a victim to them 
were required, it were better that that 
should be the individual advocate than 
the general: principles which he had en- 
deavoured to suppert. -Without these, I 
‘believed it would not be long possible to 
retain that influence and support of the 
— political connexions of the noble 
uke, as we had retained them during the 
last session of parliament, unless I was to 
suppose that different views and _ 
were really to be acted on by that noble 
person, and that those of which I have 
spoken, were no longer to form any part of 
the policy of the new government. But 
when I look to the—satisfaction (shall I 
say)—with which I must infer that my 
communication was received ; to the inci- 
dents which attended, and the result which 
has followed from it; I do think it must 
have been considered necessary, in order to 
pacify the powerful party I have adverted 
to, that the state of things for which they 
were anxious should. be supported by the 
removal of the individual whose principles 
were most op toit. (Hear.) Lown 
that it would have been far more satis- 
factory to my feelings if I had been in- 
genuously told that a necessity for my re- 
signation had arisen out of their appre- 
hensions about those principles, and that 
policy ; that they augured so much danger 
to the public and to themselves from the 
views which I espoused, that, short of this, 
nothing would allay their fears. It would 
have been far more satisfactory if the noble 
Duke had said to me: —‘ Such are the 
alarms entertained by the individuals on 
whose assistance I principally rely for car- 
rying on my administration, that I am 
obliged, on their account, to act upon the 
only option which remains to me, by part- 
ing with you.’ I do say, looking to what 
was the feeling of certain parties during 
the last session of parliament, and compa- 
ring it with that which seems to be evi- 
denced by the events that have occurred 
within the last two months; and looking 
to the very different manner in which cir- 
cumstances, similar in their nature to some 
that were then dealt with, have now been 
taken up, I cannot help thinking that some 
such sentiment as this has really operated 
in respect-of myself. If I must assume 
the fact of this resignation as an intima- 
tion, if not of a reversal, yet of a change 
of this system of policy, I cannot but regret 
- that this unfortunate two-o’clock-in-the 
morning letter of mine was written, or that, 
when it was received, it did not occur (as 
it might have occurred) to the recollection of 
some persons, that on an occasion some- 
what analogous to this, and which hap- 
pened not more than two months ago, cer- 
tain sentiments were uttered upon the 
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highest authority, which did the ‘indivi- 
dual from whom they proceeded the high- 
est honour.” 

Here he runs off into some details 
not very intelligible to us—and most 
profoundly uninteresting—yet spiced 
throughout with meanness and malice. 
Suffice it that we now ask the reader 
one question—and be he Whig or 
Tory, to that question he will return 
but one answer, if an honest man. Is 
the passage we have now quoted from 
Mr Huskisson’s speech consistent with 
his assertion, that on writing his first 
letter to the Duke, he was influenced 
solely and entirely by an earnest de 
sire to relieve him from the “ deli. 
cacy” of the situation in which, by 
that unlucky and unavoidable vote, he 
had unexpectedly been placed? But 
one answer, we say, can be returned 
to that question by every honest man. 
For here is a confession of latent fears 
and suspicions, and dislikes in his own 
bosom—towards his colleagues, and 
the friends and supporters of his col- 
leagues—here is something like the 
old leaven of Jacobinism, seeking to 
leaven the whole mass. 

But, emboldened by the sound of 
his own voice, harshly grating on all 
ears but his own, during so long a pe- 
riod of precious time, (half an hour 
would have done the business, had his 
cause been good,) Mr Huskisson lifts 
up his leg, and exclaims, “‘ Lo! there 
is the cloven foot—ye Tories — ye 
enemies of all improvement.” Let us 
hear the blundering blusterer :-— 


‘¢ Notwithstanding the many zealous and 
mutual congratulations which the friends 
of Tory principles, as they call themselves, 
which the enemies of all improvement, 
have so liberally interchanged since my 
removal—notwithstanding, sir, I say, those 
ebullitions of zeal, and those oversteppin 
of prudence, which I have witnessed 
some intemperate individuals, who think 
that the removal from office of those friends 
of mine, my late colleagues, who are now 
no longer members of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, is the only adequate apology which 
the noble Duke can make for ever having 
at all connected himself with us; and al- 
though I find that some of those indivi- 
duals think it is the best mode of doing 
honour to the feelings of the noble Duke, 
(in which action they are most egregious- 
ly mistaken,) to say that his best excuse 
is to be found in the removal of my col- 
leagues all at once—notwithstanding all 
these ebullitions, and in spite of —I-know 
not what to call them—the boisterous fits 
of mirth of those clubs—I should rather 


















memory 

statesman—I say, sir, a mages these 
extravagant s of joy now burst- 
ing from the sie quatens share, bat a 
few days before, all was deep and bitter 
ing at the progress which the cause of 
made in this House, and 

the prospect thus opened, so far as a vote 
this House could indicate it, of giving 


Saad (her) “notwithotanding. 


pate—( 
that my right hon. friend, (Mr Secretary. 
Beel,) who, ag far as I know, has never 
entertained any opinions different from 
these which I had the honour to advocate 


t hon. friend has abandoned 
privet to which he has heretofore given 

is cordial support—I cannot believe that 
the nw ete House and of the 
country in favour of that general policy 
remain unchanged, they will port a 
with those exultations, whatever: may be 
the oe ag pert about ae 
«cheers)—I cannot suppose that my right. 
hou. friend will think or believe the sub- 
stantive power of the State ought to be in. 
bat unknown hands; in the 
of persons who, for reasons which 
not call in question, because I do 
not know them, and which they who do 
know them will not divulge, declare that 
they are not candidates for public honours, 
and who yet, not being candidates for such 
honours, attempt to put a veto upon the 
councils of the country, and endeavour to 


cE 
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either believes, or can be taught to believe, 
that such a party is a more proper tribunal 
than the House of Commons or the public 
of England to decide upon the merits or 
demerits of individuals connected with the 
executive departments of the state: as little 
can I believe that he is one of those per- 
sons who deem it to be the first duty of the 
legislature to resist the progress of improve- 
ment, and to counteract every attempt to 
remedy those defects in our ancient insti- 
tutions, whether existing in our legal tri- 
bunals, or in our system of commercial po- 
licy, for example, which have grown up in 
the lapse of ages, and of which public 
Opinion and the exigencies of society de- 
mand the removal—I cannot believe that 
he is.one who lgoks with: apprehension at 
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the spread of knowledge, or con’ 
with alarm the extension of a system which 
shall communicate and reciprocate in all 
= of the world the benefits resulting 
commercial intercourse, or from the 
interchange of those improvements which 
have been for some time past gradually dif. 
fusing themselves over all the civilised 
states of the world-—an interchange which 
involves the surest principles of general 
advantage with the capability of its widest 
possible diffusion. (Hear, hear.) I will 
not think such things of such an individual 
—I will not think so lightly of a man of 
whose judgment I entertain so high an 
opinion. I should be indeed passing the 
foulest libel on him if I were to suppose 
that he could wish to see England again 
placed in that political position in which 
she should occupy but the fifth or sixth sta« 
tien among the nations, or in which. she 
should be again dishonoured by a connexe 
ion with, or a dependence on, the Holy Al. 
liance (loud cheers); or if I could imagine 
that he would think it a cheap price to 
for the support of such prejudices as I 
of—the putting down public opinion, the 
freedom of discussion, the freedom of the 
press, and all those other moral causes 
which now operate to the improvement of 
our common nature and of our political in. 
stitutions. (Cheers.): I will not believe 
that my right honourable friend would 
give the sanction of his support to meas 
sures calculated, or at least. intended, to 
restrain the advance of human improve. 
ment—to impose fetters upon the energy 
of the human mind—to place it again uns 
der the tutelage of superstition or the bon« 
dage of ignorance, er that: he would op 
those measures of commercial policy which 
are the best, and safest, and most 
nent securities of the prosperity chau 
deur of states, without compelling them to 
have recourse to the more ancient and 
much more dangerous defences of standing 
armies. (Hear, hear.) I trust that if such 
mischievous projects should ever be the 
views of any party in this country, my 
right honourable friend would be the first 
to repel and discountenance everything of 
that sort, and in that arduous task I am 
confident he would at all times receive the 
support of parliament and the countenance 
of the British public.” 


John Lord Eldon called a venera< 
ble buffoon, by such a vulgar fellow 
as William Huskisson! How must 
the gentlemen of England, spite of all 
party spirit, despise in disgust the 
insolent slanderer! As for Mr Peel, 
we hope, for the sake of his high ho- 
nour and his high talents, that he 
scorns the insidious eulogy thus spite- 
fully spat upon him ; and certainly, 
though in some few parts rather too 

3 
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mild and mawkish, his speech in re- 
ply to Huskisson was most triumph- 


ant. Huskisson seems. to think the. 


powers of a Minister far greater than 
they ever were in his hands, and that 


Secretaries, Home, Foreign, and Co-~ 


lonial, can place Britain as low down 
as they choose in the scale of nations. 
He. eautions Mr Peel not to reduce 
her to the fifth or sixth order. ‘That 
is childish folly, and impertinence. 
Britain will take too good care of her- 
self, in the midst of all imaginable 
mismanagement, to suffer any minis- 
ter, or set of ministers, to class her 
among the junior optimes—to place 
the wooden spoon in her mouth. To 
any man, who will tell us what this 
brawler. means, by hoping that Mr 
Peel will not put down public opi- 
nion, and destroy the liberty of the 
press, and stop the march of intellect, 
and all those other moral causes which 
now Operate to the improvement of 
our common nature and of our politi- 
eal institutions, we here come under 
a solemn .engagement in the face of 
Europe to give, on the arrival of the 
first month with an Rin it, a bushel 
of Powldeodies. 

Mr Peel is in all things. Mr Hus- 
kisson’s superior. Were the world all 
at on¢e to be darkened, Mr Peel would 
feel exceedingly uncomfortable, and 
calf ‘for lights. Mr Peel knows well, 
and much delights in a thousand 
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things, of which Mr Huskisson knows. 
no more than a Bat knows of rain- 
bows, Mr Huskisson, therefore, should 
not give his advice till it is asked for ; 
Mr Peel is no patient of his, and needs 
not powders; to attempt thrusting 
medicine down a man’s throat, who, 
the quack himself admits, is, for the 
time being; in health, is, 
_ — ae Catholic, a — 
of absurd and in t supererogation. 
That is not a privilege, ‘cr birth righé 
of his, by any manner of means ; there 
certainly are confederacies of noble 
families in Great Britain to prevent 
that ; and the aris of the coune 
try will not endure such practices at 
the hands of any Jacobin that ever 
wore a red cap, or applied his feeling 
finger, with a well-satisfied grin, to 
the fine edge of a guillotine. I 
Mr Huskisson concluded his long 
and windy harangue, by declaring 
his belief that ‘“ he has not iacugvel 
the displeasure of his Sovereign, nor 
placed himself in any situation to 
stain the fair eharacter which he 
hopes he has always maintained in 
this House.” He is grossly mistaken 3 
his Sovereign cannot but have been 
displeased by his most suspicious re< 
signation ; the House cares little about 
him; and he knows that the wholé 
country is rejoiced that he is out of 
the Government. . 





Von. XXIV. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


In the press, “ The Casket ;” a Miscellany, consisting of Original Poems, by some 
of the best li Authors. To be published, by subscription, in 8vo, by Mr Mar- 
ray, Albemarle Street. 

A Dissertation on the Passage of Hannibal over the Alps. By the Rev. J. A. Cramer, 
M.A. and H. L. Wickham, Esq. A new edition, with Additions, in 8vo. 

Captain G. Beauclerk is preparing his Journey to Morocco. 

Dr John Crawford Whitehead is engaged on a Tragedy, to be called the Reign of James 
II. or the Revolution of 1688 ; with Historical Notes, &c. 

Mr Edward Upham, after much laborious research, has just completed his Work on 

_ Buddhuism ; it will appear in imp. 4to, illustrated with numerous Engravings, from 


Cingalese originals. ; ; . 

A Supplement to the Rev. G. S. Faber’s Difficulties of Romanism, in Reply to an Ain. 
‘swer by the Bishop of Strasbourg, late of Aire. 

Brief Remarks on the practicability of applying a Spheroidical Correction to the Bear- 

- by Compass at Sea. By Lieut.-Col. J. Hobbs, Royal Engineers. 

Dr Burrows has in the press, Commentaries on Insanity. In 8vo. 

Nearly ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, Recollections of a Three Years’ Service during the War 
of Extermination in Venezuela. By an Officer of the Colombian Navy. 

The Bride, a Tragedy, from the pen of Joanna Baillie, the celebrated dramatic poetess, 
will speedily be published. 

Mr Chandos Leigh has in the press a second edition of his Poems, to which will be 
added a Fourth Epistle to a Friend in Town. 

The History of the Rise and Progress of the Mahomedan Power in India, from its 
commencement in the year 1000 till 1620. Translated by Lieut.-Col. John Briggs, 
late Resident in Satara, from the original Persian of Mahomed Kasim Astrabady, 
entitled Ferishta. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

The Life and Times of Archbishop Laud, by John P. Lawson, M.A., is preparing for 

blication, in one volume 8vo. 

The Rev. Richard Warner will shortly publish an edition of the Book of Psalms, 
according to the authorised Version, with Practical Reflections and Notes, in one oc- 
tavo volume. 

The ninth No. vol. X. of Neale’s Views of Seats, will appear on the Ist of June. 
Amongst other subjects in hand for this publication are the following :—Aldermun- 
ster, Cothelstone, and Holland Houses, Holme Park, Dalkeith Palace, &c. 

An $vo edition of Mr Waterton’s Wanderings in South America, is in the press. 

Twelve Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, by the Bishop of Chester, are announced 
for publication. 

A new Quarterly Magazine, to be entitled the “‘ Cheltenham Album,” is expected to 
make its appearance on the Ist of July next. 

The second edition, enlarged, of Popular Premises examined, or a Philosophical Inqui- 
ry into some of the Opinions of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Newton, Clarke, King, 
Lawrence, &c. on Deity Doctrines and the Human Mind in connexion with the Eter- 
nity of Matter and the Origin of Moral Evil, by R. Dillon, will be published early 
in June. 
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‘MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


LONDON. 


A Companion for the Visitor at Brussels. Sm. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Addison on Malvern Waters, Scrofula, and Consumption. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
Alcock’s Hospitals of Paris. 18me, 3s. 6d. 

Anderson’s Memoirs of Catharine Brown. 18mo, Is. 6d. 
Asiatic Costumes, forty-four coloured plates. 12mo, 18s. 
Atherstone’s Fall of Nineveh. 8vo, 12s. 
Auldjo’s Mont Blanc. 4to, L.1, 1s. 
Bailey’s Exposition of the Parables. 8vo, 14s. 
Bartlett’s Discourses. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Bayldon on the Poor’s Rate, 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
Benta’s Antiquities of Rome. 2 vols. crown 8vo, lds. 

Bennett’s Fishes of Ceylon. .4to, No. I. and II. L.1, Is. each. 

Best’s Transrhenane Memoirs. 8vo, 8s. 

Blunt’s Eight Lectures. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Bretschneider’s Reply to Rose’s Protestantism in Germany. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Bridges’ Roman Empire. 8vo, 12s. j 

Browne’s Ada, &c. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Burton on the Law of Real Property. 8vo, 18s. 

Cameleon Sketches. 12mo, 7s. 

Carcanet (The), a Literary Album. 12mo, 6s. 

Carr’s Synopsis of Practical Philosophy. 18mo, 12s. 

Casse’s Narrative of his Sufferings as a Prisoner in France. 3s. 

Characters in the Fancy Ball at Vienna, 4to, 12s. 

Christian Experience. 18mo, 3s. 

Cobbin’s Elements of Geography. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Coleridge’s Poetical Works. 3 vols. post 8vo, L.1, 16s. 

Common-place Book of Romantic Tales. 24mo, 4s. ; 
Compendious View of Proofs of Authenticity of Old and New Testament. 12mo, 3s. 
Continental Traveller’s Oracle.. By Dr A. Eldon. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo, 16s. 
Croppy (The). A Tale. 3 vols. post 8vo, L.1, 11s. 6d. ' 

Davis’s Hints to Hearers. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Delanglass on Geographical Projections. 8vo, 4s. 

Dialogues on Prophecy. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

D'Israeli’s Life and Character of Charles I. 2 vols. 8ve, L.1, Is. 

Dublin Medical Transactions. Vol. V. 8vo, 14s. 

Ely’s Memoirs of. Mary Ann Ely. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

English (The) in France. 3 a post 8vo, L.1, lls. 6d. 

Epistles in Verse. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Erskine’s Freeness of the Gospel. 12mo, 4s. 

Euripides’ Bacche and Heraclide, in English, from Elmsley. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Falconer on Christianity. 12mo, 6s. 

Finch’s Elements of SelfKnowledge and Improvement. 3d edition, 12mo, 7s. 
Forsyth’s First Lines of Chemistry. 12mo, 8s. 

Franklin’s Second Expedition. 4to, plates, L.4, 4s. 

Freese’s Cambist’s Compendium. Royal 8vo, L.1. 

Fuller on Communion. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

————— Whheel-Carriages. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Gilly’s Hore Catechetice. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Glenalpin, by Miss Taylor. 2 vols. 12mo, 10s. 6d. 

Gordon’s Examinations on the Practice of Syrgery. 12mo, 7s. 

Gray’s Operative manufacturing Chemistry. 8vo, L.J, 11s. Gd. 

Guest on Spinning Machinery. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Guide to Importers and Purchasers of Wine. 12mo, 5s. : 

Guiot’s Course of French Lectures. 12mo, 7s. 

Hajji Baba in England. 2 vols. 12mo, lis. 

Harp of Judah, a Selection of Poems. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Harwood on the Curative Influence of the South of England. 9s. Gd. 

Head on Early Rising. 12mo, 5s. 

Head-Piece (The) and Helmet. 12mo, 4s. 
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Holford on the Penitentiary at Millbanke 8vo, 12s. 
Holy Week. 12mo, 5s. 
Horsey’s Lectures on the Intellectual and Moral Powers of Man, &c, 8vo, 8s. 
Hughes on Insurance. Royal 8vo, L.1, ls. 
Hundred (A) Years Hence. 12mo, 6s. 
James’s Christian Charity Explained. 12mo, 6s. 
Jardine’s Index, forming Vol. XXXIV. of State Trials. Royal 8vo, L.1, 11s. 6d. 
Jerram on the Atonement. 8vo, 9s. : ‘ 
Jewsbury’s Letters to the Young. Foolscap, 6s. 
Jones’s Recollections of Royalty. 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, 5s. 
Jowett’s Sermons. 2 vols. I2mo, 10s. 
Knight’s Ancient and Modern Gems, ‘86 plates. 1.1, Ils. 6d. 

”’s Mornings in the Library. 2s. 6d. 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. Vol. III. 8vo, 14s. 
Leslie’s View of the Heavenly World. 12mo, 3s. 
Letters from Cambridge. Post 8vo, 8s. 
Londonderry’s (Marquess of) Peninsular War. 4to, L.3, 3s. 

ore’s Matilda. 8vo, 8s. 
Luby’s Introductory Treatise on Physical Astronomy. 8vo, 12s. 
Macauley’s Medical Dictionary, 8vo, 14s. 
M‘Cormac on Stammering. Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
Madras Literary Transactions. Part F. 4to, L.1, 5s. 
Manual of Rank and Nobility. S8vo, 15s. 
Marriage, by Odonnoghue. 12mo, 5s. 
in High Life. 2 vols. post 8vo, L.1, 1s. 
Marriott’s Sermon on the Signs of the Times. 8vo, 6s. 
Marshall’s Hints to Medical Officers of the Army. 8vo, 8s. 
Martin’s Geological Memoir on Part of Sussex. 4to, L.1. 
Memoirs of Duc de Rovigo. TomI. 8vo, 14s. 
Memorable Events in Paris. 8vo, 10s 6d. boards. 
Merle’s Constanga. 8vo, 8s. 6d. : 
Milne’s Plan for Floating Stranded Vessels. 8vo, 3s. 
Mitford’s Our Village. Crown 8vo. Vol. III. 9s. 
Monitor for Young Ministers. 12mo, 7s. 
‘“Mortimers. 3 vols. 12mo, L.1, 1s. 
Much Ado about Nothing. Oblong folio, 5s.—col. 9s. 
Mundell’s Reasons for a Revision of our Fiscal Code. 8vo,’3s. 6d. sewed. 
Musical Reminiscences of Earl Mount Edgecumbe. 12mo, 6s. 
Napier's Peninsular War. Vol. I. 8vo, L.1. 
Nares’s Memoirs of Lord Burghley. Vol. I. 4to, L.3, 3s. boards—l. p. L.4, 4s. 
New Orders in the Court of Chancery, 12mo, 2s. 
Nicholl’s Literary Illustrations. Vol. V. 8vo, L.1, 7s. 
Niel Klim’s Subterranean Travels, from Latin of Lewis Holberg. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Noel on the Second Advent. 8vo, 9s. 
Opie’s Detraction Displayed. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
Oratores Attici (Index to.) 2 vols. 8vo; L.1, 6s.—1. p. L.3, 3s. 
Otley (R.) Essays on National Antipathies. 
Parry’s Sermons. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Pelham, or Adventures of a Gentleman. 3 vols. post 8vo, L.1, 11s. 6d. 
Penelope, or Love’s Labour Lost. 3 vols. 12mo, L.1, 11s. 6d. 
Philip’s Researches in South Africa. 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, Is. 
Plain Advice to Landlord and Tenant. 18mo, 2s. sewed. 
Prima Donna (The). Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Pusey’s Theology of Germany. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

igious Discourses, by a Layman.* Svo, 4s. 6d. sewed. 

Rennie’s (Eliza) Poems. Foolscap, 8s. 
Rickard’s India, Part I. and II. 8vo, 4s. 6d. each. 
Roberton on Mortality of Children. 8vo, 7s. 
Roche’s (Mrs) Contrast. 3 vols. 12mo, 1.1, 1s. 
Roman Catholic Priest. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 
Ross (Captain) on Steam Navigation.» 4to, L.1, 10s. 
Roue (The.) A Tale. 3 vols. post 8vo, L.1, lls. 6d. 
Ruddiman’s Tales and Sketches. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Russell’s English and Scottish Reformers. Vol. If. 8yo, 10s. 6d. 
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Sankey’s Rhymes on Geography. 12mo, 2s. 6d. _ 
Skelton’s Oxfordshire, Imp. ‘4to, 1.7, 7s —Proofs, L. 10, 10s. 
Oxonia Illisttaté. “2 vols. imp. 4to,; 1.12, 12s. 
Sketches, Scenes, and Narratives. 18mo0;6s.~ 
Snow’s Minor Poems. Post.8fo, 8s. 6d. , 
Stevens’ ¢«Mrs) Prayers. 12mo, 3s. : t 
Stevenson on Deafness. 7s. 6d. a 
Stewart (Rev. J.) Sermons. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Stranget’s Guide through London. 12mo, 3s. fid, 
Taylor’s Glenalpin. 2 vols. 12mo, 10s, 6d. 
——_—_—— European Biography of Later Ages. 12mo, 7s. 6d. half-bd. 
| Tayler’s Survey of German Poetry. Vol. I. 15s. _ 
Terrot on the Romans. 8vo, 9s. 
_ Three Days at Killarney, and other Poems. 8vo, 7s. 
_ The Harp Irad. A Poem. 3s. 6d. ’ 
The Press. .A Poem. By John M‘Creery. Part II. 10s, 6d. 
Tim Bobbin’s Lancashire Dialect. Post 8yo. 
Tour of the Thames. 4to, col. Plates, L.4, 4s. 
Tursellinus de Particulis, by Bailey. Svo, 12s. ; 
Tytler’s History of Scotland. Vol. I. 8vo, 12s. 
Vanderlinden’s Laws of Holland, by Henry. Royal 8vo, L.1,-18s. 
Vaughan’s Life of Wickliffe. 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, Is. 
View of the Social Life of England and France. 8vo, 13s. 
Village Plans and Domestic Sketches. 12mo, 5s. 
Village Incidents. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Visit to my Birth-place. 1]8mo, 2s. 6d. 
Waldstein, from the German of Pichler. 2 vols. 12mo, lds. 
Walsh’s Journey from Constantinople to England. Post 8vo, 12s, 
Ward’s Mexico in 1827. 2 vols. 8vo, plates, L.1, 18s. 
Warten on the Square Root of Negative Quantities. 8vo, 5s. 
Whim Whams. By Four of Us. 3s. 6d. : 
Williams’s Missionary Gazetteer. 12mo, 8s. 
Wilson’s (Rae) Travels in Russia: 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, 4s. 
(Mrs C. B.) Cypress Wreath. fcap. 7s. 
——— (Dan.) Evidences of Christianity. 8vo, 12s. 
Wood's Letters of an Architect, from France, Italy, and Greece, 2 vols. 4to, L.1, 4s. 
Woodhouse’s Annotations on the Apocalypse. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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. EDINBURGH, 


Records of Woman; with other Poems. By Felicia Hemans. In foolscap 8vo, 8s, 6d. 

The Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. Written by himself. In 12mo, 7s. 

Lectures, Expository and Practical, on Select Portions of Scripture. By Andrew 
Thomson, DD., Minister of St George’s, Edinburgh. In 12mo, Second Edition, 8s, 

Saint Valentine’s Day, or the Fair Maid of Perth. By the Author of Waverley. .3 
vols. post 8vo, L.1, Ils. 6d. 

Specimens of the Lyrical, Descriptiwe, and Narrative Poets of Great Britain, from 
Chaucer to the present Day; with a Preliminary Sketch of the History of Early 
English Poetry ; and Biographical and Critical Notices. By John Johnstone, Edi- 
ter of Specimens of Sacred and Serious Poetry. 5s. 6d. boards. : i 

The French Student’s Assistant... Price 2s. 6d. 

Combe on the Constitution of Man. 12mo, Gs. 

Dirom (Lieut.-General) Sketches of the State of the British Empire. Price 2s. 6d. 

Observations on the Pernitious Tendency of a Free Trade in Corn. 

Bell’s Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 2 vols. 7s. 

The Lairds of Fife. 3 vols. post 8vo, L.1, 4s. 

Moodie’s Sermons. Second Edition. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1826. 1.1. 
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EDINBURGH.—June 11. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. -Pease & Beans. 
Ist, .. 62s. Od. | Ist,...38s. Od. Ist,......308. Gd. ] Ist,......348. 6a. 
2d,.. 56s. Od. | 2d, ...36s; Od: | 2d,......26s. 6d.] 2d,......31s. Od. 
3d,... 44s. Od. | 3d, ...288; Od. | 3d,......18s. Gd. ] 3d, .....26s. Od. 

Average of Wheat per imperial quarter, £2, 14s. id. 

» Tuesday, June 10. ; 
Beef (16 oz. pee 4d.to Os. Jd. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d. to Os. 9d. 
Mutton .. - . 5d.to Os. Fd. | Potatoes(161b.) . Os. 5d. to Us. Od. 
Veal . 2. - « > 4d.to Os. Gd. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. 0s. 9d. to Is. 0d. 
Pork . . - + «+ Os. 4d.to Os. 6d. | Salt ditto, per cwt.. 74s. Od. to’ 76s. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter 2s. 6d.to 4s. 6d. | Ditto, perlb. . . Os. 9d. to Os.10d. 
Tallow, per cwt. . 35s. Od. to 36s. 6d. | Eggs, per dozen Os. 6d. to Os. Od. 

HADDINGTON.—June 6. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist, ...57s. Od. | Ist, ...38s. Od. | Ast, ...28s. Od. | Ist, ...—s. Od. | Ist, ...34s. Od. 
2d, ...52s. Od. | 2d, ...34s. Od. | Qd, ...24s. Od. | 2d, ...—s. Od. | 2d, ...33s. Od. 
3d, ...46s. Od. | 3d, ...29s. Od. | 3d, ...18s. Od. | 3d, ...—s. Od. | 3a 3d, ...31s, Od. 


Average of Wheat, per imperial quarter, £2, 12s. 5d. 7- 12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended June 6. 


Wheat, 56s. 4d.--Barley, 30s. 64.—Oats, 21s. 2d.—Rye, 38s. 9d.—Beans, 37s. 7d.—Pease, 37s. 2d. 
Winchester weekly Average. 
Wheat, 54s. 7d.—Barley, 39s. 6d.—Oats, 20s. 6d.—Rye, 52s. 6d.—Beans, 36s. 5d.—Pease,; 56s. Od. 


ete ay i dis June 9. Licerpitt, June 10. 
























































a 8% sd, s @ 3. d. 
Wheat, red, 40 to 42 me per To ib. \Amer. p. 1961b. ‘ 
Red, new «. “se = sala ilers. - —to —|/Eng. 7 9to 9 3\Sweet, bond— to— 0 
Fine ditto . - 54to 57\Sm new 44 to 46|'Scotch . 7 8to 8 9\Sour, do, . 23 0 to 26 0 
Su e ditto 61 to 63{Ditto, old «+ —to-—iIrish .. 7 Oto 8 4{Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
te, new. . 50 to 54/Tickditto, new 33 to 57/| Fcreign 0 Oto 0 0 English 23 Oto 26 0 
Fine ditto . . 56to 6 |Ditto,old . — to —|/Do. in bond 4 0 to 4 pee. 2 to— 0 
Superfine di 65 to 67\Feed oats . 17 to 19 |Barley, per 60 lbs. “linsh 22 Oto 26 0 
Rye... . —to—/Fineditto . . 20to 22x -+ 40to 4 olBran,p.24Ib.0 10 to lL 
Barley, new . 26 to 29\Poland ditto . 18 to 22/\Scoteh . 0 Oto 0 0 
Fine. . . . 28 to 30\Fine ditto . 23 to 25|\Irish .. 310 to 4 0} Butter, Beef, &c. 
Su ditto 32 to 34/Potato ditto 22 to 24|/Foreign 310 to 4 0 
Malt. . . . 48to 54/Fineditto . . 25 to 26/Oats, per 45 Ib. Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 3. ad 
Fine. . .. 56to itch . + « 27 to 28) Eng....210to 3 2|Belfast 86 Oto 880 
Hog . &82to 535\Flour, persack 50 to 55)\Ivish ...2 9to 3 i1|Newry. . 82 0to 840 
Maple . « 54to 35/Ditto, seconds 42to 46)\Scotch ..210to 3 2\Waterford 84 Oto 86 0 
Maple, to —'|Bran + « 86to—/\For.inbond —to — -— ic.2d 830 to 84 0 
Seed Do. dut.fr. — to » dry 74 0 to 76 0 
eeds, §c- \Rye, per qr. 30 Oto 32 Beef, p. tierce. 
. s 2d. \Mait, per qr.58 0 to 64 ¢ - Mess 107 0 to107 6 
Tares, per bsh. 40 to — 0,RyeGrass 26 to 40 0|—Middling — Oto — 0/—p. barrel — Oto — U 
Must. White,. 5to 8 O|Ribgrass .. 38 to 41 0|\Beans,perq. Pork, p. bl. 
— Brown, new 10 to 15 O/Clover, red cwt.42 to 56 O||English . 40 Oto 46 O|— Mess . 70 0to 800 
T > bah, 25 to 30 — 4 0 to 76 0 P 38 0 to 44 o- half do. 40 0 to 50 0 
=e, green 28 to 34 0/ ; —t— acon, p. cw 
— White 25 to 50 0} White —to — 0/|Pease, grey 30 0 to 33 O/Short mids. 50 0 to51 0 
Caraway, ewt. 38 to 42 0)\Coriander - - 14to17 0||\—White . 28.0to30 o)Sides . . 4180 t019 0 
Caney bes” 60 to 63 0;Trefoil. . . « 7 to 52 Oj/Flour, English, |Hams, dry — 0 to— 0 
40 to 45 0: Lintseed feed feed 58 ‘to 40 O//p.240Ib.fine 41 Oto 45 OGreen . . — 0 to— 0 
Rape Seed, per last, £30. Irish . 41 Oto 44 OjLard,rd.p.c. 56.0 to 58 0 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 23d May 1828. 
2d. 8th. 17th. ‘234. 
Bank stock, — 207 208 6% 207} 7 
3 per cent. PedUCEM yerevmennrannn 843 i 84) 24 84 84% 5h 
3 per cent. consols, 86 5 854 $F 854 43 854 | 
34 per cent. ¢ ’ 923. ¢ 92% 926 4% 92§. 93 
New 4 per cent. CONS. s--aeeene| 1023 § 1024 3 102% 3 1023 3 
India bonds, 98 97 — 98 97.99 
—— stock, — — 248 yma 
Annuities, 19 3-16} 19 3-16 19 3-163 19 3-16 
equer i ditmmmensenl 63 64 64 65 63 64 61 62 
Eachoton Dill8, SMeoevenencee| — ss — _—— 
solg for acc. 853 4 85h 4 853 85} 6} 
French 5 per cents, sesvasmm| 102f. 60c. | 103f 103f. 15e. 103 f. 50 ¢. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLES, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, 
afternoon. The second observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the 
Register Thermometer 

















































































































April. 
. |Wind. . Wind. 
56 Morn. frost, i 4 
Apr, 1 {x 2 Chle. day sunsh. ” Apr. 16 { pr. eg fakes ; 
‘air, wit! 
2 { A. 43 NW. some cunsh. 17 NE. Seer calle 
rosty, fair, 
‘old, wii , 
4 N- |phowers nat, 294 NE. [Stern cold. 
‘or. sh. hail, i 
5. Chle. aftern. snow, 20{ NE. on 
rost morn. 

6 {IA NW. |day fair,cold, 21{ NE. ary 
. " Ditt Heavy rain 
7{ wa — 22{ NE land cold. 
8 { Chle. | Ditto. 25{ w. [Bull, with 

Foren. fair, i J 
9 { Cle. after. h. rain 2a{ . 
- Shrs. rain. at jhowrs. 
10 { SW. attern. cold. 25{ - rain, afern 
air foren. . : t 
u { }[sw. rain aftern, 26{ Sw. maps ag 
-246|M. ay fair, sun. 
az {M40 | 240-50 yew, Moitmiche | 274 SW. yess 
Dull, shrs. Dull, but 
rh { 30} on Rain morn 7 “H — h 
i { } Chile. lay fair. 20{ A. W. latter. sh.rain. 
Heavy rain \Fair, with 
15 { }ISW- |atternoon. 30 SW. | sunshine. 
Average of rain 2.241. 
May. 
* lwind. 
Fair, with " 3 
May 1 { ew. isunshine. May i7{ Sunshine. 
2{ Chle. | Ditto. 18{ Ditto. 
Foren. fair, . 
. { Chle. dull aftern. 19{ Ditto. 
af Cole. 20{ Dull, but 
5 { Rain most of; 91 { Clear and 
day. x sunshine. 
Rain foren. 22 { 
be { NE. _ aftern. Ditto. 
ailk morn. 
74 ne. fair day. 25{ Ditto. 
air, t . 
8 { A Chie. cold. ; 2a{ Heavy Rain. 
rost morn. s 
a7 We Tair = ag 
10 Ww Foren. shrs. 26 
A * train aftern. { Heavy Raiu. 
ll; W. = |Fair. Morn. dull, 
y worn dull an ea seuh 
* > 
= { W. age a 23{ A. 52 Aon es 
‘air, wit 7 
13. { w.. Pe! 20{ Cloudy 
14 { Ww. ome so{ Sunshine. 

‘ ; loudy, shrs 
15 { WwW. Sunshine. aif -4201A. 55 rain night. 
16 { w, |Foren.sunsh, 

aftern. dull. Average of rain, 1.717. 
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[Tuby,” 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
April. , 


vi 
ane” <5 Cape OY Apr. 1838 


do. 
Col. Allen, from ret. full p= R. 
— Art. Paym. vice Hanbury, ret. 
27 Mar. 
7 an 


eammernaz .* = Capt. Dirom, Capt. 
Col. by purch. vice Fead, ret, do. 
Ens. and Lt. Sir F. H. Bathurst, =~ 


4 Dr 


oF. 


Lt. Col. vice Duffy, ret. h.p. do. 
9 H. Paynter, Ens. vice Murray, =r. 
pr. 
12 Lt. Bradfute, Capt. vice M‘Kedy, dead 
27 Mar. 
Ens. West, Lt. do. 
— Hadfield, from 10 F. Ens. do. 
16 Bt. Lt. Col. Bird, Lt. Col. 25 Apr. 
Bt. Maj. Turner, Maj. 0. 
Lt. Brand, Capt. do. 
ae Strode, from 31 F. Lt. do. 
— Macfarlane, from h. p. 91 F. Lt.do. 
me “Thane from Ceylon Rifle sto. 


Pt mg O’Dwyer, Lt. 
—— Munro, from 26 I’. Lt. 26 = 
— Bell, from 83 F. Lt. do. 
—— Hudson, from 17 F. Lt. do. 
—— Foley, from 65 F. Lt. do. 
F. Crumpe, Ens. vice O’Dwyer 25 do. 
D. xy Cameron, Ens. vice H . me 
0. 
17 E. B. Owen, Ens. vice Hudson, 16 F.do. 
18 R. Silver, Ens. vice Dwyer, 49 om . do. 
19 Ens, Bernard, Lt. vice Atkins, 


. jan 
G. Landman, Ens. 

95 Ens. ee from 77 F. Lt. by oan 

vice Stanton, ret. 27 Mar. 

26 Maj. Campbell, Lt. Col. 25 = 
Capt. James, Maj. 

—— Marshall, from h. Fue Capt. do. 

Lt. Thompson, from 6 do. 

— Kelly, from a F. Lt. do. 

Ens. do. 


i, Li 
—— Thomson, from 42 F. Lt. 26 do. 
Ffrench do. 


— Hannagan 
A. E. Shelley, Ens. vice Cam 25 do. 
Fitz Gerald, Ens. vice Munro, 


° 26 do. 
a Ens. Primrose, Lt. viee O’Leary, Ad 


13 Sept. 1826 
—— White, Lt. vice Read 
3 Apr. 1828 
A. Dickson, Ens. vice Primrose 2 do. 
J. C. Kelly, Ens. vice White 3 do. 
42 . Ens. Hon. D. H. Murray, from 9 F. 
ag en Cale y i ¥. 26 Apr. 
49 Maj. p Col eenis, i 25 do. 
Bt. Lt. Col. is, Maj. do. 


Lt. Blyth, Capt. do. 
— enderson, from54F.Lt. do. 
P ee peg i from 40 F, Lt. > 
Sas. Wishtraan 0. 
Lt. do. 
— = Biren, be Lt. do. 
—_— » Lt. do. 
a pin, from 98 F. Lt. 26 do. 
—— Richardson, from 55 F. Lt. = 


— Dwyer, from 18 F. oo. 
J. L. Dennis, Ens. vice S 
J. Malcolm, Ens. vice Wig 


T. G. M. Edden, Ens. vice Birch 2TA: 
J. T. Grant, Ens. vice Reignolds 28 0. 
53 A. F. Bond, Ens. vice nn a 


54 Lt. ammety. Capt. by eae r 
Kelly, re Mar. 
Ens. Mellis, from 66 F. Lt. by — 


55 it. Nicholson, from h. p. Capt. 
ameron, dead 20 Mar. 
G. A. Robertson, Ens. vice Richard- 
son, 49 F. 26 Apr. 
56 Hos toe 


. Assist. Bradford, Assist. oo 
mann, cane. 
57 Lt. Col. Allan, from h. p. Lt. Col. vise 
Catheert, 5 F do. 
60 Lt. Morphy, Capt. by purch. vice Hon. 
H. M. Upton, ret. 27 do. 
2d Lt. Churchill, Ist Lt. 
Lord E. Thynne, 2d Lt. do. 
Qua. Mast. Ottey, from h. p. 56 F. Qua. 
Mast. vice Mitchell, rev. to for- 
mer h. p. 20 do. 
65 Cc. E. oo Ens. by purch. vice Max- 
well, 3 do. 
— lors. Ens. vice ene 76 


Tr. 
J. —* Ens.vice Foley, 16 F. Pn. 


66 7 Sion Ens. by purch. vice Mellie, 
0. 

67 We Gomm, Ens. vice Heming 26 ys 
26 do. 
69 Maj. Gillman, from 3 F. Maj. vice 
Downing, ret. h. p. rec, diff. 20 Mar. 

72 Hosp. Assist. Malcolm, Assist. "ee. 

73 Capt. Lloyd, Maj. vice Kenny, dead” 
Lt. Dawson, Ca . — 
Ens. Bamford, do. 
W. H. Kenny, Ene. 3 Apr. 
76 Ens. Lae gee from 65 F. Ens. vice 
Ffrench, 26 F. 26 do. 
77 G. Bell, tn by purch. vice Bristow, 
25 F. 27 Mar. 

83 C. T. Egerton, Ens. vice Bell, 16 F. 
86 Hosp. Assist. Gordan, Assist. S ae 
Beavan, 7 Dr. "oF Mar. 
87 Lt. O'Brien, Capt. by purch. vice a Mae- 
terton, re do. 
2Lt. Wood, 1Lt ? on 
Ens. Maxwell, from 65 F. 2 Lt. do. 
93 J. M. Grant, Ens. by purch. vice Ar- 
thur, ret. do. 
98 Lt. Eyre, Capt. by purch. vice Baron 
ret. 3 _ 
Ens. Edwards, Lt. ‘ e 
G. D. Blakiston, Ens do. 

—— Adye, Ens, vice Halpin, © .& 
99 P. dary Ps Ens. by purch. vice Marte. 
Mar. 
1 W. I. R. Hosp. Assist. Ingram, Assist. — vice 
Brown, h. p. 5 do. 
2 Ens. ss Lt. by purch. vice Dick- 
inson, A 3 Apr. 
J. Findley, he. 0. 


Staff. 
Bt. Maj. Mitchell, from h. p. Sub-Insp. of Mil. in 
Ton. Isles. vice Knox, 2M Mat. 1828 
Lt. Col. Fitz Roy, from h. p. Insp. F. O. of Mil. 
in Ion, Isles.vice Col. Sir C. Sutton, dead 3 Apr. 
A. G. Grubb, to be Hosp. Assist. to the Forces, 
vice Ferguson, prom. 20 Mar. 


Exchanges. 
Bt. Col. Neyno, 84 F.with Lt..Col. Macalester, h. p. 
Bt. Maj. 14g S. Lillie, 46 F. with Capt. O'Meara, 
Ap. 51 F 
16 








Capt. Caleraft, 66 F. with Le gS Wingfield, 95 F. 
Lt. Lt. Petit, 22 F. with Lt. Ross, 50 F. 
Heathcote, 53 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Sargeant, 


Th. » Cape Cav. 
=e air, 67 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Robinson, 

- Cape Cav. 
th, 88 F. rec, diff. with Lt. Benyon, h. p. 

Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Fead, Geen. Gds. 
Captains. 


i 54F. 
Hon. H. M. igen 60 F. 


Baron, 98 F. 

Lieutenant. 
Stanton, 25 F. 

Cancelled. 


Assist. Surg. Chermside, 7 Dr. 
Allman, 56 F. 
Gordon, 11 F. 
Deaths. 
Lieutenant General. 
Skene, Aberdeen, 


‘olonel. 
Sir C. Sutton, K.C.B. Insp. F. Off. of Mil. in ion. 
isles. ; 
Lieutenant Colonels. 








6 April, 1828 


Seott, 6 F. Bomba 8 Oct. 1827 
A. Macdonald, Adj. Gen. in the East oe » Pe 
Ov. 


Majors. 
Kenny, 75 F. ii 
ry iw.t. R. 
Jacks, h. p. 21 F. London 4 April 1828 


Captains. 
Brotheridge, 48 F. New South Wales 26 Oct. 1827 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


129: 


Do » h. p. 30 F. 3 March 

Burg en, h. p. York Light Inf. Vol. Mar. 28 

Charlton, late Roy. Art. Drivers, Exeter 19 do. 
Lieutena 


nts. 
Amiel, 3 F. 
Bruce, 3 F. 
Rawlins, 4 F. 


Douglas, 31 F. 
Ashurst, 46 F. ” Secunderabad 
Croker, 48 F. Madras 


22 March 1828 
24 Jan. 


21 Nov. 1827 
6.do. 


Holmes, 84 F. Clifton 19 Mar. 1828 
Smith, 93 F. Antigua, 22 Feb. 
Walton, 1 W. I. R. Trinidad 26 do. 


W. Smith, h. p. Roy. Art. Drivers, Weymouth 
5 March 
Le Quin, late Foreign Art. France 25 do. 
Armstrong, h. p. 27 F. Lisnaskie, a 
Nov. 1827 
Singlehurst, h. p. 3d Prov. Bn. of Mil 1. 
oj tak. £55 ET Jan. 1828 
5. 
Turton, 3 F. 
Prettijohn, 53 F. 
Lindsay, late 9 Roy. Vet. Bn, 
Ensor, Roy. eers 
rter-Masters. 
Bailes, 47 F. at Fort William, Calcutta 


1 Nov. 1827 
Innes, h. p. 83 F. 25 March 1828 
Marotti, h. p. Corsican Rang. 17 Sept. 1827 
Jackson, h. p. Perth Fen. Cav. Galston, Raped 


Britain 
Commissariat Dep. 
Dep. Com. Gen. Haden, Gibraltar 13 Mar. 1828. 
-- Ord, h.p. Havre de Grace 20 Jan. 


29 Jan. 1828 
1 Aprik 








Medic al Dep. 
Surg. Gen. Insp. of R. Art. Dr. Irwin, Woolwich 
21 April 1828 








M‘Kedy, 12 F. Surg. Erskine, h. p. Staff, London 14 do. 
Beckwith, Rifle Brig. Gibraltar 21 March 1828 —— Edon, h.p. 8 March 
Knox, Sub-Insp. of Mil. in Ion. Isles Assist. Surg. Bush, 46 F. Madras 6 Dec. 1827 
A. M‘Farlane, h. p. Unat. late of 34 F. 24 Birmingham, 87 F. India 22 Sept. 
May. 
R.H.Gds, Lt. Shelley, Adj. vice = res. Adj. 93 Ens. Watt, Lt. vice Smith, d 
only 2 Mar. 1828 22 Feb. 1828 
3Dr.Gds. Cornet Dyson, from 14 Dr. Cor. vice J. M. Brown, Ens. 17 Apre 
Innes, ret. 17 April Qua. Mas. Serg. Gordon, Qua. Mast. 
6 Dr. Capt. Warrand, ~~ by a, vice vice Christian, eane. 4 do. 
Whichcote, ret. 4do. 96 Capt. Cheape, from 6 F. om, = 
Lt. White, vor do. Drummond, cane. 4 do. 
Cor. Hon. C. W.S. Jerningham, Lt.do. _ Rifle Brig. Lt. Simmons, Capt. vice Beckwith. 
. T. D. Buckeridge, Cor. do. dead 17 do. 
8 J. King. Cor. by purch. vice Sharpe, 2d Lt. Napier ist Lt. do. 
ret. do. Rifle Brig. S. Beckwith, 2d Lieut. 17 April 
14 Gent. Cadet E. S. Curwen, from Roy. _R. Staff Corps, Qua. Mast. Serg. W. Clarke, Qua. 
Mil. Col. Cor. by purch. vice ors Mast. vice Heatly, full p. 24 do. 
3 Dr. Gds. 17 do. 1W.1. R. Capt. Mills, Maj. vice Macintire, dead 
15 a “ten Lt. by purch. vice Hall, 
do. Lt. Mackenzie, Capt. do. 
T. i Cc. Terry, Cor. do. Ens. Robeson, Lt. vice Walton, dead 
3 F. Serg. G. Edwards, Qua. Mast. vice 17 do. 
Coulson, dead 25 Oct. 1827 —.Pole, Lt. vice Mackenzie 24do. 
6 Lt. Holyoake, Capt. by purch. vice Ir- W. H. Mechan, Ens. vice Robeson 
win, ret. 17 Apr. 1828 17 do. 
Capt. Dawson, from > 2 - 5 ~ ape <7 C. Easiatadl, Hiss. oe Roger 24 do. 
Capt. vice Cheape, '. Oo Ceyl. t. Jefferson, |. Vice ers, 
Ene. Johnstone, Lt. by purch. vice Ho- saith ) 0 Dec 1827 1827 
ee 17 4 R. Engineers, W. Yolland, 2d Lieut. 12 Apr. 1828 
> a tg = b h. orcon: Exchanges 
2 7 urch. vice O’ > ° 
, ny oF Maj. Turner, 16 F. with Me, A. G. Campbell, h.p.. 
S "Hutchinson, Ens. Capt. Ross, 8 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Cochran, 
21 a egy 2d Lt. by pur. — 2 29 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Daly 
“an Le 
F. G. Ainalle, 2 2d Lt. by pureh,. = —_ — we 46 F. with Capt. St John, h. p. Cape 
Gregory, ret. 4 do. Cav. : ; 
26 R. — » Ensign by OF vice = ey 61 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Wallett, 
P Bai do. » p- 60 F. 
30 Lt Light, Capt. by purch. vice Powell, -—— Seana 90 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Hon. F. G. 
prom. 17 do. * Howard, h 71 
: Ens. Bathe, from 26 F. Lt. 24do. —— Ashe, 95 F. with Capt. S es h. p. 39 F. 
58 Assist. Surg. Tae M.D. from 14 —— Dickens, 95 F. rec.. diff. with Capt. J. T. 
Dr. Assist. 17 do. Foord Bowes, h. p. 
71 Lt. Cuming, . . vice Jones, res. Adj. Ens. ~~ Lest, Hon. W. H. Drummond, 3 F. G. 
. only do. with L oe Ty ah 36 
85 T.M. M‘Neill, Ens. by pach, vice Lieut. Bin 1 F. with Lieut. mute Howley: b F. 
Ward, prom, 4do. = Lane, 65 F. rec. “— with Lieut. Bowley, h.p. 


Vou. XXIV. 








130 Appointmenis, Promotions, Sc. (July, 
Hayes, h. p. 8 W. LR. 16 Sept. 1827 
Resignations and Retirements. eee, © Fee eS iy. See 
Major. Compton, Han 3 March 1828 
Whichcote, 6 Dr. Richard Kelly, h. a . Unatt. do. 
Lieutenant. J. S. Smith, 25 Nov. 1827 
O’Connor, 20 John Grant, eae a! N, B. 24 Jan. 1828 
Cornet. 2d Lieuts. 
Innes, 3 Dr. ~ aay Gray, h. p. 3 Dr. Gds. 8 Mar. 1828 
Sharpe, 8 Dr. Sword, h. p. 14 F. 21 April 
Leahy, 21 F. Pooler, h. p- 17F. 23 do. 
Gregory, 21 F. Boyton, h. p. 30 F. Pondicherry 18 Oct. 1827 
Cancelled White, h. p. 90 F. Thornhill, oni, Ireland 
Captain. Pollock, h. p. 115 F “S Fee 
ollock, h. p. pt 
Drummond, 96 F. Usher, h. os W. I. 24 July eat 
Matteson, h. p. Une Fort one Chatham 
Bayly, 54 F. 26 April 1828 
4 or Qua. Master. meee, ee late 1 R. Vet. Bn. Cradley, near r Stone. 
Deaths. Wilkinson, h. p. 5 Gar. Bn. Bristol 3 Apr. 
Backh: — ee May 1828 Henley, h. p. 44 F. ee 4 Jan, 1828 
jouse, y 1828 »h. p. 5 
Mah . m Allan Grant, h. p. 108 F. Aberlour, N.B. 15 Ma 
moanes sy hanes Chambers, late R.) lajctant Bn. London 26 hon. 
Streicher, Strasbu 
L. Davies, Aberyereith ’ — Warrington, h. p. 15 F. Edinburgh 26 Apr. 1828 
Lieutenant- Qua. Masters. 
Williamson, h. p. 85 F. Pulsford, h. p. Surrey Fenc. Cav. 18 an, yams 
Majors. Brown, h. p. Ayrshire Fence. Cav. 
Kysh, Pa yt F. London Humphreys, h. p. Unatt. Cape of Good — 
Conolly, 9 Febs 
‘ Medical Dep. 
Hay, 73 F. M 18 Nov. 1827. Dr :~y late Superintendent Gen. of aye 
Ase So 7 wee on } a Arundel, h. P: 36 F. Finsbury 16 May 
Maclean, h. 21 Feb. 1828 a or Innes, h. p. Taunton; Somerset 13 do. 
Grant, h. o oe F. Ein 20 April et. Surg. Harrison, h. p. 24 Jan. 
Young, h. 24 Jan. 





AvruabeTicaL List of Enciisu Banxxurts, from 22d April to 23d 
May, 1828. 


Burke, P. Haymarket, victualler. 
Bakewell, J. Manchester, glue manufacturer. 
E. Penrith, Cumberland, timber-mer- 


Destord, J. and T. Croose, Wood Street, ware- 


housemen. 

Butts, T. ju » fae Cos Crayford, Kent, mill-sawyer. 

Bevill, J heltenham, tobacconist. 

Bullivant, C. F. Ripley, Derby, dealer. 

Bryant, W. H. Mile-end-road, coal-merchant. 

poke we Adam’s Court, Broad eT perme 
A — Anne Street, Cavendish square, 

Brook, J. L. Ax womars soaend druggist. 

Browne, 2 Risdermtiene, silversmith. 

Bramley, H Throgmorton Street, bill-broker. 
and J. es Compton Street, Clerk- 

enwell, malt-roaste 
Bevan, J. —_ J. Rigby, St Helen’s, Lancashire, 


‘Clon 3A J. Addingham, York, cotton- 
Clayton, J. Mott in-Longendale, Chester, 

Chittenden, rx Dover, chemist. 
Clarke, T. T. Marlborough, woollen-draper. 
Davies, W. Camberwell, coal-merchant. 
Darby, J. Rood-lane, a 

lermanbury, warehouseman. 

Ensor, T. 2 mules, tallow-chancdler 
Fountain, J. St Neot’s, draper. 4 

Ww. ‘Gate Street, 

» W. Jones Stteet, Berkeley Square, boot- 
Fitch, C. A. Allen Street, Goswell Street, bacon- 
OR Z. tk 3. ont 3. @ and T. 

Liddell, Manchester, salichgetaen” 
-lane, baker. 
‘South’ Cliff, East Riding, 
Gamblé,C. Shoitlegate, Derby, 2 


cotton-manufac- 





1s, . yong ee h, corn [* sms 
G J. sen. ¥ ‘anton Place, Commercial Road, 
er. 


Hooper, T. St Phillip and Jacob, Gloucester, 
maltster. 

Holt, C. Coventry, baker. 

Hunter, R. Aldgate, oilman. 

Hockin, P. C. Launceston, money-scrivener. 

Hobbins, R. Cheltenham, innkeeper. 

Harker, W. Cropton, York, schoolmaster. 

Handeock, J. Exeter, victualler, 

Holdich, T. Spalding, grocer. 

Hodson, G. Sheffield, bone-merchant. 

Haigh, J. Milnsbridge, York, scribbling-miller. 

Hopkins, M. E. St Peter’s Alley, merchant, 

James, N. Bristol, wine-merchant. 

Johnson, S. Margate, coachmaster. 

Jenkinson, T. Manchester, calenderer. 

Leeds, bricklayer. 

Kingsbury, H. Broad Street, Radcliffe, builder. 

Liewellyn, T. Bridgend, Glamorgan, innkeeper. 

Longbottom, Sere York, machine-maker. 

Laporte, D. Street, tailor. 

Levy, L. Birmingham, slopseller. 

Mortimer, J. and W. Rawfolds, Yorkshire, ma- 
chine-makers. 


ne- 
Mitchell, J. Robert Street, Southwark, victualler. 
Maybruch, F. Old.Cavendish Street, tailor. 
Masson, W. Queen Street, Cheapside, merchant. 
Mills, G. St James’s Street, bookseller. 
Moorhouse, J. L. and.J. Hebden Bridge, Halifax, 


inners. 
Marsden, J Sowerby Bridge, York, corn-mer- 
chant. 
Menzies, J. Charles Street, Manchester Square, 


tailor. 
Nicholls, J. Kidderminster, innkeeper, 
= zoe and W. Reeves, Savoy Street, wine- 


Pratt, Ss. Cris _ eS > 
Powell, W W. Wether by, ¥: ; York, ham factor 

rter-merchavt. 
Parsons, J. Fulham Road, u 


ar I. Brighton, ee ane. 

Powell, J. Bishopegate Street, 

Parsons, J. Standon, Herts, So ecodeaier. 
Phillips, J. Tavistock Street, linen-draper. 
Pennell, J. D.. Exeter, picture-d: re-dealer. 


Pate, M. Bennett Street, tailor. 
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Pringle, W. H. London Road, St George's Fields, 

Prior, S. Worksworth, Derby, small-ware-manu- 
facturer. 


Pilcher, S. Ramsgate, bake 
Rock, P. Wollastone, Stafford, farmer: 
ez J. Clare Street, Clare Market, linen- 


pone eb Falmouth, 
h Square, furrier. 
‘4 hes - aoe Street, hotel-keeper. 
posal . T. Houndsdi ter. 
Rhodes, J. Gomersal, York, maltster. 
ner te J. ee and - S. Chapman, London 


and 
Smith, “High : Street, Lambeth, smith. 
Shore, T. B. Kidderminster, victualler. 


Stevens, J. Deveral Street, Great Dover Road, 


ld 
Sunderland, J. Leeds, woolstapl 
S ae T. Haworth, York. , a 


Bankrupts. 


Swann, W. Bungay, linen-draper. 
Swalwell, M. Kennington Gravel Pits, school-mis- 


tress. 

Torry, J. Little Union Street, Hoxton, builder, + 

Tolson, M. Regent 

Valerio, D. Crown Court, ania Street, 
wine-merchant. 

Wisedill, W. Friday Street, ironmonger. 

Williams, H. St George’s ym Southwark, 
wine-merchant. 

ba a ong H. W. Johnson Street, Shadwell, 


brewer. 
Wells, T. W. High Street, Shadwell, tobacconist. 
Wood hongsbridge, York, 


hi » De scribbling- 
miller. 
Williams, R. Cheltenham, builder. 
Wilson, J. Wigton, draper. 
Ward, G. A. ingham, er. 


shawl. 


irm 
Walker, R. Manchester, wooll 








AvPuaseTicaL List or ScortisAa Banxaurts, from Ist April to 3ist 


May, 
Ballingall, Robert, residing in ated aaee 

ner in the Fife Banking Company. 
Seaton, Boho Robert, horse cattle denice, sometime 
idebank, near Edinburgh, now at 

Bate Tee near Edinburgh. 
jeweller, Glasgow. 

Beli, Robertand and William, manufacturers in Ceres, 


bs ay spirit dealer, Watergate, Edin- 
poe and Robert Moffat, er and spirit 
Comely Bank, near Edinburgh. 
ten James » and Co. nage — berdeen. 
ummon George, an ‘o. clothiers, Glasgow. 
Fraser, Charles, vintner and innkeeper, Lanark. 
The Company carrying on business as distillers, at 
} ag near Linlithgow, under the firm of James 


Hearn, William, spirit merchant, Leith. 
eee John, china and earthenware dealer 
in 
Jackson, James, cloth merchant, Paisley. 
— at brewer in on 
le, les, grocer We 
M ‘Leod, Norman, ‘shipowner and merchant, 
Greenock. 


1828. 

Moncrieff, Thomas and James, merchants ° 
victual ‘dealers, Glasgow, and millers and 
dealers at Duntiblae, near Kirkintulloch. 

Robertson, Alexander, maltster, Damhead, near 


eniry. 

Robertson, Peter, coal broker and ship owner, St 
Andrews. 

Robertson, John, and Co. merchants in Perth. 

Smith, Andrew, maltster, grain dealer, and baker, 
at Carron, near Falkirk. 

Thomson and Hill, storekeepers at Calder iron- 


works. 

Thomson, David, wine and spirit dealer in Castle 
Douglas. 

Waldie, Pringle, and Co. hosiers in Hawick. 

Walker, John, merchant, Glasgow. 

Walker, James, and Co. nursery and seedsmen, 
Aberdeen. 

Watt, James, tenant and cattle dealer in Orrock. 

Weddell, John, merchant and retaif woollen draper 
and haberdasher, Kelso. 

Whyte, James and William, merchants in Leith, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov. 2, 1827. At Madras, the lady of Captain 
Archibald Inglis, of a daughter. 
_ 28. At Simla, the lady of George Govan, Esq. 
M.D. attached to the ttimealays Survey, of a son. 

Dec. 11. At Quillon, East Indies, t ie lady of 
Lieut. William me Smith, Hon. Company’s 
service, of a daughter. 

an 16, 1828. At Naples, Mrs William Scott, 


“a8 At St Moers the lady of W. H. Dowbiggin, 
Esq. of a Conger 

25. At his rdship ’s house, Berkeley Square, 
London, the Countess of Jersey, of a daughter. 

26. At Dollar, Mrs Robert aig, of a son. 

— At Aberdour Manse, Fife, Mrs Dr Bryce, of 
a son and daughter. 

27. At the Manse of Luss, Mrs Carr, of a 


daughter. 
— At Edinburgh, the lady of Wiest Ogilvie, 


ounger of Chesters, of a so 
om a Leckie, Mrs Moir of Leckie, of a daugh- 


we 1. A Balbedie House, Lady Malcolm, of 


a son and hi 
— Ati House, Devonshire, the lady of 
Charles Hale Monfo, . of a son and heir. 


3. At.Menie, the nator Major Turner, of a 


daughter. 
5. At Farme,, the an RF a Mosman, Esq. 
younger of Auchtyfard ughter, 


5. At Barnton, the lady of Lieut. Archibald 
Dunbar, ounger of Northfield, of a son. 
6. At hill, Mrs Nisbett, of a son. 
7. Mrs Scott Moncrieff, 51, Howe Street, of ason. 
9, At Castlehill, near Ayr, the lady of the Rev. 
A. Coe seme of Layer-Marney, county of 
Essex, of a 
— At2, Roxburgh Street, Mrs William Reid, 
of a son. 
10. At London, the lady of D. Charles Guthrie, 
Esq. of a daughter. 
11. At Blair Adam, the lady of Rear-Admiral 
Adam, of a daughter. 
i: At re ny House, Mrs Bontine of Ar- 
d 
12. oe %. "George Square, Mrs Huie, of a son, 
— At 3, Nicolson Square, Mrs D. Rymer, of a 


— In Cun. Square, London, (the aani- 
versary of iral Rodney’s vietory over the 
fleet,) the Hon. Mrs Rodney, ofa 
son and heir. 
— At Cowes, Isle of Wight, the lady ‘of Lieut. 
George Bisset, R. N. of a daughter.\ 
13, At = — Mrs S. Buehanan of Cun- 


— At pork House, “the lady of Lieut.-Colonel 
Gordon, of a dai 
14. At fainburgh, nthe —_ =< Walter Campbell, 


‘Esq. of Sunderiand, of 
_ “At Powderhall, Mrs Macdonald, ofa auaghtes, 


ni 
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18. At Buccleuch Place, Mrs W. A. Lawrie, of 


adaughter. 
ots ‘At St Mary’s Cottage, Trinity, Mrs Patison, 
@ son. 
22. At 13, — wees the lady of J. B. 


— At . vies the’ lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
bap me Hon. East India Company’s service, of 


"Ss. At Edinburgh, Mrs Welsh, Northumber- 
Jand Street, of a ter. 
— At 17, Elder Street, Mrs Walker, of a daugh- 


ter. 

24. At Rozelle, the lady of Alex. West Hamil- 
ton, Esq. of a son. 

25. At 22, George Street, Mrs Dr Maclagan, of 
a son. 
a lady of Charles Kinloch, Esq. of Gour- 

an At the Royal Cireus, Edinburgh, Mrs La- 

mont, junior, of Knockdow, of a son and heir. 

27. At Drummond Place, Mrs Cook, of a 
— 
en Mrs Brown, wife of the Rev. J. 
RI imal 

— The lady ¥ of Go Geoffrey Meynell, of Meynell 


28. At Mill . Musselburgh, the lady of Major 
Dods, of a son. 

— At Naples, the lady of James Hay, Esq. of 
Belton, of a son. 

— At 18, Albany Street, Mrs Begbie, ofa daugh- 


ter. 
aan At Ely Lodge, the Marchioness of Ely, of a 


— At 13, St Andrew Square, Mrs John James 
pig = f ny 

— Mrs Ivory, of a 

May 1. At 11, Windsor Street, the lady of the 
Rev. G. Coventry, of a daughter. 

2. At Charlotte Square, the lady of George 
Macneal, Esq. of Ugadale, of a son. 

— At James’s P . Links, Leith, Mrs G. 
— ofa daughter. 

3. Mrs Abercrombie, York Place, of a daughter. 

4. At Kilmarnock Manse, Mrs Smith, of a son. 

6. a Carberry House, the lady of Colonel Tur- 
ner, Of a son. 

— At Edinburgh, the Countess of Morton, of 


hter. 
“a BN L 7 near Bath, Lady Sarah Mur- 
ra’ 
he At Loc — Castle, Wigtonshire, the lady 


of Sir Andrew ge Bart. of a daughter. 
— At Kirkwall, Mrs Sheriff, of a daughter. 
— At 13, Forth Street, Mrs Orr. of a daughter. 
— At 38, Great King Street, Mrs Spenee, of a 


ter. 
At Kersiebank House, Polmont, Mrs Ball, 
of a daughter. 
13. At London, the lady of the Right Hon. 
Stratford Canning, of a daughter. 
— At Dewar Place, the lady of Captain Archi- 


Fullarton, of a son. 
a At Valleyfield, Mrs Charles Cowan, of a 


— At Edinburgh, the lady of David Maitland 
Makgill, Esq. of Rankeilour and Lindores, of a 
son and heir. 

— Mrs Alex. Douglas, Albany Street, of a 


hter. 
— At the College of Glasgow, Mrs Sandford, of 
iter. 


1% ia Charlotte Square, the lady of the Right 
Hon. the Lord Justice Clerk, of a son. 

18. At. Viewforth, Mrs Crichton, of a son. 

— Mrs Burnett, Dublin Street, of a daughter. 

pS Mrs Patrick Robertson, Great King Street, 


20. At At Dysart, Mrs Brotherston, of a daughter. 
— At Fathom Park, Newry, Mrs Benson, of a 


At! Park, the lady of Sir John 
Scott of a daughter. 
23. At trose, Lady Ramsay of Balmain, of 


a son. 
25. At 26, Albany. Street, Mrs Ballantyne of a 


At Auchinleck, Ayrshire, the lady of Sir 
William Francis Eliott of Stobs and Wells, Bart. 


ofa wg oe 
27. At Tayfield, Mrs Berry, of a daugliter. 


Births and Marriages. 


duly, 


27. At 17, Fettes Row, the wife of Robert Dun- 
lop, Esy. W.S. of a son. 

23. At Kirkaldy, Mrs Lundin Cooper, of a son. 

— At London, the Viscountess Duncannon, of 
& son. 

— At 30, South Castle Street, Mrs Cornillon, 
0000. sinaton Se Ayr, Mrs John F 

— At Wellin; uare, tr, Mrs John Fal- 
larton, of a daughter. ery 

Lately, At Gieagasier Place, Mrs Fothringham 
Scrymsoure, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept..15, 1827. At Hobart’s Town, Van Diemen’s 
Land, Major Turton, of the 40th pagienent, to Ca- 
tharine, eldest daughter of Josiah Thomas, Esq 
colonial treasurer of Van Diemen’s Land. 

Nov. 3. At Lucknow, East Indies, Captain 
Charles George Ross, to Mary Anne, second daugh- 
ter of Brigadier-General W. G. Maxwell, C. B. 
commanding in Oude. 

Jan. 22, 1828. At Antigua, Captain Rowland 
Edward Williams, late of the 10th Royal Hussars, 
of Weston Green, Surrey, and of Antigua, to Clara 
Susanna, second daughter of his Excellency Ma- 
jor-General Sir Patrick Ross. 

Feb. 17. At Rio Janeiro, Commander Thomas 
Maitland, royal navy, to Amelia, daughter of 
William Young, Esq. 

March 24. At Musselburgh, James Kemp, Esqa 
to Jane Sommerville, daughter of Thomas Mac- 
milian, Esq. of Shorthope. 

— At Arbroath, the Rev. Andrew Cromar, to 
Miss Philip, only daughter of Geo. Philip, Esq. 
Arbroath. 

27. At Edinburgh, Robert Marsham, Esq. War- 
den of Merton = Oxford, to Lady Carmi- 
chael Anstruther, widow of Sir John Carmichael 
Anstruther of Anstruther and Carmichael, Bart. 

— At Edin h, James Anstruther, Esq. se- 
cond son of Colonel Robert Anstruther, to Marian, 
daughter of the late Sir John Anstruther of An- 
struther, Bart. 

29. At London, R. C. Nisbet, Esq. of Tweed 
Bank, Roxburghshire, to wx <1) aa am daugh- 
ter of Peter Cameron, Esq. B 

31. At 73, Great King Sect, James Aynsworth, 
Esq. of Clanmahery, county of Down, to Anne, se- 
= daughter of John M‘Neill, Esq. of Collon- 


= 1. At Dysart, the Rev. William Muir, 
Dysart, to Christian, daughter of Mr James Bain, 
factor to the Earl of Roslyn. 

— At James’s Place, Leith Links, Mr William 
Ford, merchant, Leith, to Rebecca, daughter of 
the late James Thomson, Esq. builder there. 

2. At West Richmond Street, Mr Alexander 
Stewart, of the General Post Office, to Christiana 
Anderson, daughter of the late Mr Peter M‘Laren, 
clothier, Edinburgh. 

— At Hanover Street, Alex. Brodie, Esq. Col- 
stonmains, to Jourdiana C, Gray, youngest augh- 
ter of the late Andrew Gray, Esq. of Craigs. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Mullo, to Miss 
Helen Farmer, eldest daughter of Mr George 
Duncan, St John Street. 

— At Rankeillor Street, Mr John Anderson, 
Kirkcaldy, to Grace, only daughter of the late Mr 
James Scrymgeour, merchant, Glasgow. 

3. At Paris, Lord Sussex Lennox, to Mary, 
daughter of Lord Cloncurry. 

7. At Edinburgh, Robert Strachan, Esq, distil- 
ler, Leith, to Margaret, only daughter of the late 
Archibald Burnet, Esq. Calcutta. 

8. The Rev. Graham Mitchell, A.M. to Cathe- 
rine daughter of the late Rev. John Webster, 
of St Peter’ 's Chapel, Edinburgh. 

— At Oxgang, John Graham, Bes. Je. of Bal- 
lagan, advocate, to Mrs Major Da nm, young- 
est daughter of the late Sir John Stirling of Glorat 
and Renton, Bart. 

— At Edinburgh, Wm. Napier, Esq. to Isabel 
la, daughter of the late Captain Rodgerson of the 
Stirlingshire local militia. 

— At Badminton, Gloucestershire, the seat of 
the Duke of Beaufort, Thomas Henry Kingscote; 
Esq. of Kingscote, in that county, to Lady Isabel- 
> Somerset, sixth daughter.of the Duke of Beau- 
‘ort. 

— At 20, Union Place, Glasgow, Mr Archibald 
Fullerton, bookseller, to Mrs Ann Bell. 

12. At Keith, Mr John Dean, of the Post Office, 
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Leith, to Eliza, Anne, second- daughter of John 


‘Gatherer, Esq. Keith. 
15. John H. Gow, Esq. Mecklenburgh Street, 


London, to , second daughter of John 
Mackinlay, Esq. a Terrace, Edinburgh. 
16. At Edinburgh, David Anderson, . of 


St Germains, to Charlotte, sixth daughter of Sir 
James Nasmyth of Posso, Bart. 

19. At Allesly Church, Warwickshire, William 
Robertson, . younger of Kinlochmoidart, ad- 
paar ay to S. Adams, eldest daughter of James 

21. At Edinburgh, M. P. Brown, Esq. advocate, 
to Maria, — 3 daughter of the late Robert 
Monteith, Esq. of 


Rochsoles. 

22. At Teignmouth Church, Alexander Watt, 
Esq. H. E. 1. C. S. eldest son of the late Isaac 
Watt, Esq. of Logie, to Susanna, eldest daughter 
of Stephen Kelso, Esq. of Preston. ; 

23. At Riecarton House, John Hay Mackenzie 
of Newhall and Cromarty, Esq. to Anne, third 
daughter of James Gibson Craig of Riccarton, 


— At Bellevue, Haddington, William Bogue, 
pe A Kirkland, to Katherine, eldest daughter 
of Major William West, late of the 9th Royal Ve- 


teran Battalion. 

24. At St Rollock’s, near Glasgow, William 
Couper, ve * writer, Glasgow, to Mary, daughter 
of les Tennant, Esq. St Rollock’s. 

— At St Luke’s, Chelsea, the Marquis of Caer- 
‘marthen, to Lady Hervey. ‘ 

25. At North St James Street, Edinburgh, 
Mr William Drysdale, writer, General Register 
House, to Margaret Williamson, eldest daughter 
of Mr Thomas Beveridge, writer there. 

28. At Aberdeen, William Napier, Esq. writer 
to the signet, to Mary, eldest daughter of Alex. 
Low, le 

— At Nanton, South Uist, the Rev. Duncan 
Maclean, to Flora, daughter of Kenneth M‘Leod, 
Esq. Ebost, Isle of Skye. 

29. At the Governor's house, Edinburgh Castle, 
Archibald Douglas, . to Harriet, second daugh- 
ter of Lieut.-General Hay. 

— At Edinburgh, Thomas Knox, Esq. Leith 
‘Walk, to Miss Elizabeth Forman, Broughton 


Place. 

30. At Leith, Mr G. Glenny, papermaker, Den- 
ny, to Catherine, only daughter of the late Wil- 
liam » Esq. of 8. 

— At Edinburgh, William James Fraser, Esq. 
son of Lieut.-General Sir John Fraser, to May 
Anné, daughter of the late Robert Cumming of 
Logie, Esq. ‘ ’ . 
— At Fettes Row, Edinburgh, Richard Francis 
G. Poore, Esq. late of the King’s Dragoon Guards, 
to Margaret Henrietta Cotnham, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Lieut.-Col. Maclean, of the Tower 

of London. 

— At 41, St Andrew Square, William Vertue, 
Esq. merchant, Leith, to Margaret, eldest daugh- 
= of Mr William Crosbie, Gamerigg, Dumfries- 
shire. 

May 1. David Tytler, Esq. to Maria Catherine, 
sscond, daughter of Dr Fer, m, Aberdeen. 

2. At Edinburgh, Joseph Teale Sigston, Esq. 
Leeds, to Ann, second daughter of the late Mr 
William Walker, Edinburgh. 

3. At 18, Warriston Crescent, the Rev. James 
Smith, minister of Ettrick, to Miss Barbara Pater- 
son, Galashiels. 

— At Hillhousefield, Thomas Singer, Esq. wri- 
ter, Moffat, to Christina, daughter of the late 
Robert Bayne, Esq. merchant, Leith. 

6. At Blair Vaddock, Dumbartonshire, William 
Wootton Abney, Esq. of Measham Hall, in the 
county of Leicester, to Helen John Sinclair, eldest 
daughter of Mr and Lady Janet Buchanan, and 
niece to the Earl of Caithness. 

8. At Moulsoe, Bucks, Alex. Blair, Esq. of 
Edinburgh, to Mary, youngest daughter of the late 

Smith, Esq. of a Age 

13. At London, Colonel Buckley, to the Lady 
Catherine Pleydell Bouverie, eldest daughter of 
the Earl of Radnor. 

17. At the parish church of St James, Piccadil- 
uy the Hon. William Russell, eldest son of Lord 

illiam Russell, and nephew to the Duke of Bed- 
ford, to Miss Campbell, daughter of Lady Char- 
Jotte Bury, and niece to the Duke of Argyll. 

20. At Sandown Place, Esher, the residence of 
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R. A. Oswald, ‘Archibald Hamilton, Esq. fifth 
son of the late J Hamilton, Esq. of 
to the Right Lady Jane Montgomery, eldest 


Hon. 
— of the late Earl of Eglinton. 
25. At Edinburgh, Mr John Stevenson, book- 
seller, to Mary, daughter of the late Mr John King, 
Innerwick. 


24. At London, Alexander Sutherland Greme, 
Esq. of Greme’s Hall, in the Orkneys, to Mary 
Anne, second terof the late RobertGrahame, 
Esq. of the Civil Service. 
ane br on, Edinburgh, Jonathan 

ic son isburn, . to Mar onl 
daughter of Alexander ‘sir _ ee 

— At Craigs, Mr Thomas Hodgson Boazman, 
youngest son of the late John Boazman, Esq. of 
Great Ayecliffe, in the county of Durham, and 
Acorn Bank, Westmoreland, to Jessy, youngest 
“st of Peter Gibb, Esq. of Earshag, 

27. At Edinburgh, Alexander Meldrum, Esq. 
of Easter Kincaple, to Margaret Louisa, eldest 
— of the late William Roy, Esq. of Nen- 

orn. 


29. At Uphall, Daniel Ross, Esq. of the Solici- 
tor’s Office, Excise, scotland, to Miss Isabella 
March, daughter of the late Mr William March, 
of the Excise, Glasgow. 

Lately, At Linton, Kent, Charles Wykeham 
Martin, Esq. to the Lady Jemima Isabella Mann, 
only daughter of the Earl Cornwallis. 


DEATHS. 

May 8, 1827. At sea, on his return to his na- 
tive country, Mr Daniel Shaw, Fellow of the 
ia College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, in the 
36th year of his age. 

Sept. 29. At Keitah, in uence of a fall 
from his horse, Lieut. Charles Erskine, of the 
Bengal army, third son of David Erskine, Esq. of 
Cardross. 

Oct. 24. At New Orleans, Dugald Campbell, 
Esq. of Skerrington. 

Nov. 11. At Cawnpore, East Indies, Alex. Bur- 


nett, Esq. 

24. At Muttra, Lieut. James Mansfield, Ist 
regiment Bengal Native Infantry, third son of the 
late James Mansfield, Esq. of Midmar. 

— At Mirzapore, Lieut.-Col. Archibald Mac- 
donald, K.C.H. Adjutant-General of the King’s 
troops in India. 

Dec. 2, At Penang, on board his Majesty’s ship 
Hind, Captain Furneaux, Robert ‘Morrice, M.D. 
assistant-surgeon. 

17. At Graham’s Town, Cape of Good Hope, 
John Mackenzie Cameron. Esq. Captain in his 
Majesty’s 55th regiment of Foot. 

20. At Calcutta, Dr George Paxton, of the Hon. 
East-India Company’s service, and son of the Rev. 
Mr Paxton, Edinburgh. 

Feb. 1, 1828. At Jamaica, Captain Colquhoun, 
R.N. son of the late Sir James Colquhoun of 
Luss, Bart. 

21. At Springfield, Leith Walk, Alexander 
Muckle, aged 19, and, on the 19th March, J. Y. 
Muckle, aged 22, sons of the late M. Alex. Muc- 
kle, Leith Walk. 

29. At Rome, the Right Hon. Charlotte Vis- 
countess Stopford, daughter of the late, and sis- 
ter of the present Dukeof Buccleuch and Queens- 


rry. 

March 13. At Dumblane, Mr M. Coldstream. 

— At Grangemouth, Mr George Gibson, in the 
77th year of his age. 

16. At Falkirk, Peter Bell, Esq. tea-merchant. 

19. At her father’s house, Melville Street, 
Georgina, eldest'daughter of Major‘General Sir 
George Leith, Bart. . 

— At Alloa Manse, the Rev. James Maxton, 
minister of Alloa. . 

22. At Newhall House, Mrs Brown of Newhall. 

— At Strathmiglo Manse, Ann, daughter of 
the Rev. George Bennet. bir 

— At Leith, Thomas, son of Thomas Thom- 
son, glassworks there. 

— At Dalkeith, Elizabeth, second daughter of 
es William Ballantyne, nursery and seedsman 
there. , 

— At Chatham, Lieut. Charles Douglas C 
sobre of the Marines; a native of Annan, ma 

rother of the celebrated African traveller. 

— At Westwater, near Langholm, Anne Park, 
the Lady of Captain Maxwell, : 
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ter ofthe ne Rev. Daye, Greene 


Serebt, Linteade Inn-Fields, Lon- 
Pond yo the wife of Horace Twiss; 


Esq. M.P. 
At the Rev. Mr Robert Crawford, 
of Associate Co’ tion, Elgin. 
orstoun, wife of 


— At Einburgh, Robert Walker, Esq. New 


Street. 
— At Dunbar, Mr Robert Purvis, bloek-maker. 
26. At Sormey Sua. Mrs vy reales. relict of 
» Donald Mackenzie o 
cone Oxford, Mr James Saddler, the celebra- 


ted aeronaut, T3. 
oe AE ee nutanihe, of apoplexy 
— At » Ru ? 

and K.T.S. * 


— At Annan, Edward Hill, Esq. writer there. 
mM At Hastings» Mr David Nicoll, after a long 


I ilimess. 
— At mg Mrs hag eg of Carstair, 
widow of W Esq. of Carstair. 
28. At A acm Mr James Robertson, engineer, 


70. 
At Musselburgh, Mrs Joan Stirling, 
poo tain ss late ecatioe Regiment, grr, Mereg 
Stirli 
_ onto Town's Hospital, G , the Rev. 
James } ne ol D.D. Governor an Chaplain of 


Institu' 
31. At Edinburgh, Mr Ralph Kellock, second 
son of Dr Kellock, physician in Berwick. 
April 1. At Leith, ts Elizabeth Nisbet, wi- 
dow .0f Wiliam Hamilton, Esq. Lanarkshire. 
Edinburgh, Miss Isabel Welsh, Rose- 


wapnt, Rencius rgh. 
_ bapa 7 ‘usselburgh, the Rev. Wm. M‘Kech- 
ney, minister of the Relief Congregation there, in 
the 68th year of his age, and 42d of his mini 
. = At Sidmouth, Devon, William Creech, 
youngest child of the Rev. Charles Watson, 
Eoinburgh 7 beth, eldest daughter of 
aioe Fert in! izal est daug 
eel Clash les Macquarrie of Ulva. 
=_ — North orth Harover Street, “Mir Margaret 
Lawrence, relict of Mr Peter Marshal, artist, 
aged 59 = 
_ = At Fala, John Little, A.M. in his 27th year. 
— At Alloa, Mr Robert Meiklejohn, brewer, 


aged 79. 
— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Calder, late 
merchant in Stonehaven, aged 74. 
— At his house, No. 8, Tobago Street, Mr Ro- 
bert Tavlor, i mg builder in Edinburgh. 
— At Carlisle, aged & = poe J pe 
ioungest daughter e late George e, 
tip: and sister eae of the late Rev. J. D. Carlyle, 
— At Semele pene ne James K. 
White, his Majesty’s ship 
3. At Kirktown, Keithhall, Alexander Grant, 
at the advanced age of 105 years. 
— At her house, Warriston Crescent, Mrs Jane 
» widow of Francis Anderson, Esq. W.S. 
— At antes, Jobe, Yewnt, Esq. late of 
waa Street, Edin burgh. 
vt. the College of Elgin, Major George Duff 


- — at Eilai Lieutenant Alexander Bro- 

Ps on the hale pay of he 40 24th We Dragoons, 
poe of the = 

ley, Jane, ane gy of 


At. Netherley 
Silver, of Netherley. 
George hoe house, eee Steuart Boone 


M r George Jack late of the 

dist oF or Royal Ronee ecots Pasi ileers. , 

ai ee 18, Abercromby Place, John Kirk- 
son of Dr Hunter. 


= Aetedicbargh, Thom Mason, Esq, one of 


clerks ion. 
pay Vy 4 Castle, Mussel! 
boy wife of = Rev. James 


t Aberdeén, Lieut-General John Gordon 
wepene of Biting and Dyce. 
—— in Upper Grosvenor Street, London, 
Earl of Carysfort, K.P. in ine 78 78th year of his 


= At Ayr, Peter M‘Taggart, Esq. 
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his way home in bad Realty, te the Sher nate ot 
ment Beagal Netive Infantty, fourier Cae 
eet ooaeanen Mr Janet Renuen wi 
a9, eae ee cins ae arags 

ieee See 
liam merchant. ; 


8. At Stoek bridge, Edinburgh, Euphemia, elder 
=e. =< Jue Grahame, writer. 

_ iss Anne J. H. Stew: 
est daughter of the late William Stewart’ of Hil. 


<= at Lerwick, Mr Gilbert Paterson, merchant 

9. At the Mills of Airth near S' Mrs 
acdonald of Invereoe. ov —— 

a At Pleasant Hill, James Miller, Esq. of Mil- 


— At Leith, Mr John Westwater, flax-merchant. 


— At Woodslee, Harris Richardson ingest 
son of Scott Elliot, Esq. vam 
10. At Edinburgh, Patrick, second son’of the 


,~ Oonepenyn — en of the Hon. East In- 


— At ont Norguny Vi ua ® Henriett Balfour Wem eld- 
est daughter of late Colonel J. Balfour Wemyss 
of Wemyss-hall, Fifeshire. 

— At ete Small, reliet of the Rev. Dr 


Small, minister Kileonguhar, Fife. 
lL "At Dunbar, Mr Wi Richardson, flax- 


12. At No. 122, George Street, Edimburgh, Miss 
Murray of Henderland. 

— Athis house in aay Square, London, 
William Finch Palmer, Esq. 

13. At his seat at Killochan, Sir Andrew Cath- 
eart of Carleton, Bart. in the 90th year of his age. 

— At Portman Square, London, the Countess 
Nelson, in the 79th fim ear of her age. 

14, At London, John Turnbull, son of Mr 
William Turnbull, architect, Peebles. 

— At Kirkaldy, Robert Philp, . of Edens- 
a merchant in Kirkaldy, in the 7th year of 


is age. 

15. At his house, 15 George Square, Mr Came- 
ron, paper-maker, aged 72. 

— At Bedford Street, Bedford Square, Lon- 
don, Charles Stables, Esq. one of the Sheriffs of 
London. 

— Mr George Macqueen Fyfe, teacher of lan- 
gus es, and nephew to Dr Wilde. 

. At South Lambeth, Henrietta Dasent, wife 
of Captain Robert Brereton, 42d Regiment. 

— At Newington, Mr John Alison, builder. 

— At Inch House, near Edinburgh, Major Ro- 
bert Gordon of Hallhead, Aberdeenshire. 

17. At Powderhall, Wilhelmina, the infant 
daughter of William Maedonald, ~~ 

— At Bonington Place, Helen, daughter of 
James Gladstone, Esq. Toft Combs, Biggar. 

: — At the Manse of Weem, the Rev. James 
M‘Diarmid, minister of that parish. 

— At = Hill _— Mrs Niven, wife of R. W. 
Niven, Esq. W.S. 

18. At 5, Mansfield Place, Alexander, third son, 
and, on 19th, Helen, infant daughter, of Mr 
ee Reid, writer to the signet, depute-clerk 
of teinds. 


— At 78 Lauriston Place, Mrs Dick, widow of 
John Dick, Esq. merchant in Edinb 

19. At Poldrait House, Haddington, rs Helen 
Banks, relict of Mr Thomas Christie, merchant, 


— At Montague Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Mar- 

Waters, wife of Mr Peter Brown, bookseller. 

— In Charlotte are, Miss Anderson, only 
daughter of the late David Anderson, Esq. W.S. 

— At Bellfield, Musselburgh, John Veitch, Esq. 

late of the Hon. East India Company’s Naval Ser- 


vice. 
— At Dunfermline, the Rev. Robert Brown, 
minister of the United Secession Church of that 


town. 
20. At Kirkaldy, William Russell, Esq. merch- 


ant, 
— At Edinburgh, Captain Alex. Grant, late.of 


the 37th Regiment. 
9 
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20. 06 Neheunn, Baste Rand, Ettehatehn oes 
ofthe Royal Physical 9 

te Lenin! Lnty Harriet Finch, sister to the 
Earl of Aylesford. ‘ 
— Mr John Maedonald, ee 
— At 21 Montague Street, burgh, Miss 
Mary M‘Lean. 


21, At Gibraltar, Thomas Sidney Beckwith, 


Captain in the Rifle Brigade, only son of Major- 
General Sir Thomas Sidney Beckwith, K K.C.B. -~— 
Ree ME Hee D 
— At Dean Lodge, James, infant son of Mr 
i ee 
Rsk 
chiest deughtar of the dane Welter Campbell of 
23. At 4, St Sqpeens Gann, thins denghtas 
of the Rev. James her 26th year. 


Porteous, in 
— At her house, Park Street, aged 90, Mrs 
Bathgate, relict of Mr Andrew Bathgate, farmer, 
Biance Burn, East Lothian. 


daughter of Mr S 
_ Nosund Gentle, Fiteshize, Mrs Broughton, 
of Major-General ton of Rosend. 
—At + + amen William 
25. At, Mon 


Street, Abram Newton, Esq. 

late merchant in Edinburgh. 
-— At Henry Cockburn’s, Esq. in Charlotte 
— phen Miss Mary Anne M‘Dowall, 
the late James M‘Dowall, Esq. 


 —— gad 
— At Gellet, Fifeshire, John Purvis, y 
a a ounger 
26. At Lerwick, Mrs Robertson, senior, of 
h, Shetland. 


27. At Dalkeith, Ebenezer Scott, Esq. surgeon. 

— At Park Gate, Regent’s Park, ianden Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter of a Sir R. 
Waller Otway, Commander-in-Chief i 


— At Leith, Mrs Ann Macandrew, wife of Mr 
John Henderson, cr Leith. 

29. At. Rattray, Blairgowrie, Mr David 
Robertson, of the late te firm of Goldie and Robert- 
son, Su. Agnes, “the Edinburgh. 
the wife of R. D. Menzies, Esq. 

Leith, and daughter of the late Rev. 
» minister of Pencaitland. 
o 1, Hill Street, Edinburgh, David 


y, Esq. 
— At Kinross, — Daniel Menzies, of the 
Royal Perthshire M 
— At Dullomuir, Blair-Adam, Mr Thomas 
Mather, many years factor to the Right Hon. the 
icy tacoma Bk, Me Mobert Harper 
lay 1. At rt Ro 
Y late of the Excise. 4 
— At St Bernard Crescent, the Hon. Catha- 
rine Murray, _ a ar Alexander 
a : Daten Jemi hi = daughter 
t vine, Laura ay thi 
“ At No. 28 Heriot B M daughter 
, ‘0. 28, ow, eats 
the inte Humphry Colquhoun, 


argaret Bucha' 
hter of the deeeased Andrew Buchan- 
ier, and daughter of the late 
. of Mount Vernon. 
, Alexander Grant, at 


agvet 

4.: At Edinburgh, Mrs Catherine Simpson, re- 
lict of the Rev. James Simpson. 

— At the house of John Pirie, i. on Camber- 
well, London, the Rev. James Gray, minister of 
Albion |» London Wall. 

ILS Mr King Street io 
’ yyson, 
clerk to the Bills. 

— At Florence, aged 55, the Russian Prince 
Nicholas Demidow. The immense fortune of 
this nobleman has often furnished matter of cu- 
rious speculation. He is said at one time himself 
to have estimated his income at a louis d’or a- 
a at ee en ay ay Waugh, wife of 

“- 9 es Wai WwW 
Mr Peter Petrie. * 


David — 
— At 


Deaths. 


& nt som of te ate Vary, ag: af Coen 
second sea 
- A Casedykes, 


— Theophilus, youngest son of Captain Hog 


oe a itperil, in France, Mr Peter Moore, 
- 76 He was for 25 years the representative 
of Coventry, and during a much longer period he 

tak: part in the portant 


political transactions of the day. 
6. At Bannockburn, William Wilson, Esq. ma 


nufacturer. 
— At3, George Place, Leith ee Mrs ag wed 


garet. Barclay, ye of gh 
clay of Mi soy ig Had- 
— At Kilmarnock, Captain Robert Crawford, 


o sommes. —e Ja: Sp tem, Rest India Com- 
’s oti! 
pay — At P Pe eterhead, Mrs Hutchinson, formerly 
residing - Stockbridge, amy 

7. At Haddington, Mr John Aitchison, senior, 
late baker there. 


re. 
Gorgie Park, Mrs Fea. int Cam 
—_ of Dougall Campbell, Esq. late of ad 
nis 

— At Kenmure Castle, Catharine, youngest 
> iter of the late James Dalzell, ex Esq. ae 


ot At Kinnaber House, ‘near Montrose, Robert 

Gibson, Esq. 73, well known for a series of 
years as one of the most le and enterpri- 
sing agriculturists in that part of the ki 

9, In Une 7, oad Street West, 
Matilda, wife of Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
£6 tie. No. ay Henderson Row, 


— At to ton Street, Ts Charlotte me 
eg “7 MrC a Mackay, ofthe Theatre 
Dunfermline, Helen, youngest daughter 
of Mr Andrew Rutherford. 
12. Woodhead, near Bathgate, Mrs Douw- 
las, ‘se of Easter Inch. 


13. At Bath, Mrs Maria pate widow of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Maclean of Kiniochaline ne § 
eldest hter of the late Sir Allan Maclean 
Mac! 


14. In Bethiem Hospital, the celebrated Mar- 
ret Nicholson, who attempted the life of his 
fate M ty. She has been confined in the above 
establis: t 42 years, and d the whole of 
pene ery — = off the Royal aanily 
much wi ver any 0 
visited the institution, pom on the occasion 


to have been nearly 100 years. 
15. At her house, No, 6, Charles Street, Etiaa- 
beth, oma oe 
Crown Agent for 
— Eustatia Harriet, eldest daughter of William 
Sharp J | ang Kirkton, West Lothian, col- 
Customs, Borrowstounness, 


i wouter Ss Chataieine ott Captain Allan 
Grant, Adriane Se age. 
16. At the Manse of Sheckan, where he had 
ona Dr ‘arland. 


visit, Dr Garioch of T: 
— At Carlisle, William Christian, youngest san 
William Cochrane Anderson, Royal 


Robert Walker. dyer 
~ At Tarbolton Manse, the Rev. John:‘Ritchie, 

‘18. At Brechin,’ Miss Mary Gillies, in the 72d 
pay yf ‘Trinit William Craw. 

—_ y: ad 
ford, eldest son wt ton of Joke Paton, jam. WA. 

— ACF ton Mill, oT Gibson, 
relict of James Jt hed 

mdon street, 

— At Ediob Chapman, aged 16, 

eS the late W.  Ritehie, Be Esq. 


Grange eldest 
Ys 
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: 20. At Warriston Crescent, near Edinburgh, 
» youngest son of Archibald M‘Nab of 


» hear Berwick, Adam Murray, 


Esq. of M leasant, late surgeon in his Ma- 
's 2seh regiment, and purveyor on hospitaF 


t Cu Angus, the Rev. John Halket, 
t parish, in the 51st year of his 
age, and 21st of his ministry. 

— George, son of Mr James Webster, writer in 


= 
.. At Bath, Lieut.-General John Thomas Lay- 
a 


— At Torbain, Mr George Smith. 

23. At his house, ve Square, London, 
after continued suffering from the gout, the Right 
Hon. Lord Forrester. He was married to a sister 
of the present Duke of Rutland, by whom he had 
six sons and five daughters. 

— At his my , No. 1 Windsor street, Mr John 

y " 

— At London, Miss Maria Grant, eldest sister 
of the Right Hon. Charles Grant. 

24. At Hamilton, Andrew Barrie, Esq. surgeon 
royal oary case 50. 

— At E = murgh, Mr John Lauder Carphin, 

, Leit 

— At Murraythwaite, Mrs Murray. 

25. At Old Liston, Thomas Alian, E>q. of Al- 
lanfield. 


— At Crichton House, Sophia, daughter of Mr 
Alexander Dallas, W.S. “ 

26. On board the City of Edinburgh steam- 

pm! off Searborough, Captain Duncan Chis- 

Mackenzie, commander in the royal navy, 
second son of the late Roderick Mackenzie, Esq. 
of Scotsburn, in the county of Ross. 

— At London, Mr James Jones, for many years 
proprietor of the Royal Circus, and founder of 
ee Longridge, par'sh of Whitburn, A 

t , par'sh o! itburn, es 
ee 75, and, five hours chareute, 
her hus! |, Alexander Easton, aged 84. They 
had been married nearly 60 years. 

— At London, the Hon. Anne Seymour Damer, 
the only child of the late Right Hon. Field-Mar- 
shal Henry our —, and the Lady Ca- 
Toline Campbell, daughter of John, fourth Duke 
of Argyll, and widow of Charles Earl of Ayles- 


, at Oldham Common, Bitton, aged 108, 
Samuel Ha He has left a widow two years 
older than himself; also four daughters, all wi- 


dows, and 22 grand-children, 29 t-grand- 
children, and two great-grea-grand-enldren. 
— At Leghorn, Mrs Colonel Colquitt, widow of 


the late Colonel Colquitt, of the Guards, and 
sister of Mr Wallace of Kelly. 

— At his residence, Newtonville, near Lime- 
tick, at the advanced age of 74, the Right Rev. 
Charles Tuohy, D.D. Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Limerick for the last fourteen > 
e — At his ne ome A mene: n Dr Irwin, late 

pee yy ym Oy rtillery. 

At Liverpool, on his way to London, aftera 
few days’ illness, Captain James Coutts Craw- 
ford, Royal Navy. 

— At Euston ) London, Charles Grant, 
Esq. of Wester Elchies, Morayshire, and of Bem- 
‘bridge, Isle of Wight. 

— At Bath, in the 9lst year of her age, Mrs 
Sara } a oh Many aoe 3 for- 

» in the county ants, 
mother of the Viscount St Vincent and Countess 
of Northesk. 

— At Yarmouth, Mr David Service, author of 
the “ Caledonian Herd Boy,” ana many other 
poetical uctions. . 

— On his passage to Calcutta, Neil Somervell, 
Esq. late wine-merchant, Edinburgh. 

— In the neighbourhood of Putney, William 
Jewell, Esq. at the age of nearly 100 years, al- 


F 


Deaths. 


[July.. 


h, from the peculiar cast and character of 
ts dictanes and » NO one, unacquainted 
with the fact, would have suspected him to have 
been more than sixty. Jewell was the early friend 
of Foote aud George Colman, the elder, for both 
< whom, during “ lives, he su intended, 

th great probity and correctness, the pecuniary 
affairs of the Haymarket Theatre. 

Lately, At Thoulouse, aged 57, Sir William 
Congreve, General of Artillery, who acquired so 
much renown by the deadly rockets which he in- 
vented. Towards the latter part of his life, having 
totally lost the use of his legs, he had invented a 
mechanically ed chair or sofa, which en- 
abled him to move himself about his apartments 
without any assistance. This machine occasion- 
ally served him as a bed whereon to — He 
latterly also discovered means of propelling shi 
at sea, without the aid of oars, sail, or steam. He 
has left a widow, several children, and an im- 
mense fortune.—Moniteur. 

DEATH OF CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON.—The late 
Captain Clapperton’s servant arrived on 7th May 
at Portsmouth, in the Esk sloop of war, and from 
him we learn that Captain Clapperton died on the 
13th of April 1827, at Sockatoo, where he had 
been detained for five months, in consequence of 
the Sultan Bello of Sockatoo not permitting him 
to d, on t of the war between him 
and Bornou. He had waited there in hopes of 

etting permission to goon to Timbuctoo, and 
ived in a circular clay hut belonging to the Sul- 
tan’s brother, the size of which was about fifty 
yards each way. He was attacked with dysentery, 
and latterly fell away rapidly, and became mueh 
emaciated. Two days before he died, he request- 
ed his servant to shave him, as he was too weak: 
to sit up. On its completion, he asked for a 
looking-gla:s, and remarked he was doing better, 
and should certainly get over it. The morning 
on which he died, he breathed aloud and became 
restless, and shortly after expired in his servant’s 
arms.. He was buried by him at a:mall village 
(Jungah), five miles to the S.E. of Sockatoo, and 
followed to his grave by his faithful attendant and 
five slaves. ‘The corpse was carried by a camel, 
and the place of interment marked by a small 
square house of clay, erected by his servant, who 
then got permission from the Sultan to return 
home. He accordingly journeyed to . 
which occupied him seven months, and was taken 
off the coast by Captain Laing, of the merchant 
brig Maria, of London, in January 1528, to whom 
he expresses himself most grateful for his atten- 
tions, and the preservation of his beings He 
states, that he nearly lost his life while at Bada- 
gry, from the Portuguese setting the mihds of the 
natives against him ; and that they attempted to 
administer poison to him in his drink. He land- 
ed at Cape Coast, whence he was brought by the 
Esk. When travelling to Badagry, he lost. four 
horses and two asses, from their being exposed to 
the sun, and ing the rivers, which were much 
swollen by the rains. He also confirms the ac- 
count that Mungo Park was lost on a reef of 
rocks, which runs from the Island of Busa, (or 
Boussa,) in the Niger. Park got on the reef, and 
was unable to get off. When the natives saw him, 
they came down and fired on him and his party. 
Three black slaves and two white com 

threw themselves in despair, in each other’s arms, 
into the river, and perished. s 

DeaTtH oF THOMAS ParkK.—In Afriea, on 31st 
October, of yellow fever, after an illness of some 
days, Mr Thomas Park, son of Mungo Park. 
Akitto, the king of Aquambo, in whose country 
he died, treated him with the greatest kindness, 
and immediately upon his death, sent intelligence 
to Captain Fry, the commandant at Acra, re- 
questing that some person might be sent to take 
care of Mr Park’s effects, which was done, and 
they have now arrived in England. 
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